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INTRODUCTION 


Deuteronomy and the Book 


This is the story of a book that is not a book.! That book is Deuteronomy. It is 
also about the “books” that show up within Deuteronomy’s story. These too are 
not really books. References to written texts and commands about writing pro- 
liferate in Deuteronomy.” As Moses retells the events of Horeb, the theophanic 
drama unfolds as a vivid story of divine revelation and writing: stone tablets 
are written by God, received by Moses, destroyed in the face of disobedience, 
and ultimately reconstituted as a sign of the Horeb covenant (Deut 9:9-10:5). 
Moses’s speeches are also interspersed with commands about writing. He com- 
mands the Israelite assembly to write on plaster-covered stones the words of 
the tôrâ—his instruction of YHwH’s commands—to accompany the perfor- 
mance of covenant blessings and curses on the day that they enter Canaan 
(Deut 27:2-3, 8). Individual Israelites are instructed to inscribe Moses’s words 
on the thresholds of the houses and gates that they will eventually occupy when 
they conquer Canaan (Deut 6:9; 11:20). Lastly, the future Israelite king is tasked 
with producing a personal copy of the ¢érd in scroll format so that he might read 
and consult it in his life and reign (Deut 17:18-20). At the end of Deuteronomy, 
written texts appear in two additional ways. In Moses’s speeches in Deut 28-30, 
there are scattered mentions of a written t6rd scroll (Deut 28:58, 61; 29:19[20], 
26[27 ]; 30:10, 24). Only later does the narrator tell us that Moses wrote down the 
words of téré in a scroll that he entrusted to the Levitical priests for its future 


1 Drawing on the chapter title, “Books That Are Not Books” in Karel van der Toorn, Scribal Cul- 
ture and the Making of the Hebrew Bible (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2007), 9. 

2 Deuteronomy’s interest in writing is well documented: Jean-Pierre Sonnet, The Book within 
the Book: Writing in Deuteronomy, BibInt 14 (Leiden: Brill, 1997); Joachim Schaper, “A Theol- 
ogy of Writing: Deuteronomy, the Oral and the Written, and God as Scribe,” in Anthropology 
and Biblical Studies: Avenues of Approach, ed. Louise Joy Lawrence and Mario I. Aguilar (Lei- 
den: Deo, 2004), 97-110; Schaper, “The Living Word Engraved in Stone: The Interrelationship 
of the Oral and the Written and the Culture of Memory in the Books of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua,’ in Memory in the Bible and Antiquity: The Fifth Durham-Tiibingen Research Sym- 
posium (Durham, September 2004), ed. Stephen C. Barton, Loren T. Stuckenbruck, and Ben- 
jamin Wold, wunT 212 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007), 9-23; Schaper, “Tora als Text im 
Deuteronomium,” in Was ist ein Text?: Alttestamentliche, dgyptologische und altorientalistis- 
che Perspektiven, ed. Ludwig Morenz and Stefan Schorch (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007), 49-63; 
and Francesca Stavrakopoulou, “Materialist Reading: Materialism, Materiality, and Biblical 
Cults of Writing,” in Biblical Interpretation and Method: Essays in Honour of John Barton, ed. 
Katharine J. Dell and Paul M. Joyce (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 223-242. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


septennial reading to the whole Israelite congregation (Deut 31:9-13, 24-26), 
while also writing down the words of the Song of Moses (Deut 31:19-22). These 
references to a tora scroll frequently occur with near demonstrative adjectives 
and are part of a wider pattern of internally self-referential phrases that is one 
marker of so-called “Deuteronomic style.”3 


1 Trajectories in Book History 


Books live dual lives as objects and ideas. A book might be the volume that 
I hold but it might simultaneously (or alternatively) be the concept of the 
work that I write. As objects, books mediate.* They stand between authors and 
readers, addressors, and addressees. As concept, the book distills an idea, the 
abstract collection of phrases that make up a work. The book as object and the 
book as concept each have their own histories. These histories evince dramatic 
changes like the social revolutions correlating with the adoption of the codex, 
the introduction of industrial printing, and successive shifts to newer digi- 
tal media.® They also exhibit subtle developments in concepts of attribution, 
authorship, and copyright, which delimit the material realities of creative pro- 
duction.” Naming just a few moments in the variegated history of the book as 
both object and concept is enough to remind us that our own default postures 
towards books—whatever those postures may be—are anything but innate. 
They are products of culture and history which we inherit, transform, and ulti- 
mately bequeath.§ 

It is easy to frame a history of the Christian Bible as a book in a way that 
assumes the commercially produced and marketed printed Bible as its neces- 
sary end. The scroll accedes to the codex; the introduction of print paves the 


3 Moshe Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), 
1-4. 

4 D.F. McKenzie, Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), 31-53. 

5 Amie Thomasson, “The Ontology of Literary Works,” in The Routledge Companion to Philoso- 
phy of Literature, ed. J. Gibson and N. Carroll (New York: Routledge, 2016), 349-358. 

6 Anthony Grafton, Inky Fingers: The Making of Books in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2020); Anthony Grafton and Megan Williams, 
Christianity and the Transformation of the Book: Origen, Eusebius, and the Library of Caesarea 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2006). 

7 Roger Chartier, The Order of Books, trans. Lydia G. Cochrane (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1994), 25-59. 

8 Eva Mroczek, The Literary Imagination in Jewish Antiquity (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2016), 10. 
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way for industrialized mass-production and commercial book markets.° Nor is 
it hard to extend these histories to include digital formats of the Bible!° This 
emplotment of book history follows a comforting trajectory. Premodern writ- 
ing is strange and disorienting with its obscure scripts, foreign languages, and 
often fragmentary state. The hard materiality of stone inscriptions is uninvit- 
ing; the softer features of parchment border on disconcerting. Visible pores, 
follicles, and imperfections do not hide the fact that leaves of parchment were 
once living flesh. With technological innovations in print and paper, however, 
books come to look more and more like the widely available and reassuring 
objects with which we remain so familiar (despite the long-promised “death 
of the book”). When we are accustomed to the materiality of our books, it is 
tempting to forget that they remain objects with form and function that shape 
their role as mediators of text. John Milton famously compared books to vials 
that are transparent containers of texts and the “life-blood of a master-spirit.”!! 
When books seem familiar, they can become invisible, mere containers of the 
texts and authorial figures they embody. 

Of course, the histories of both the book and the Bible as book are more com- 
plicated. Scrolls and rolls continued in use along with codices, for centuries in 
the case of Hebrew manuscript culture.” Incunabula books from the earliest 
period of print culture retained much of the visual aesthetics and materiality of 
manuscripts.!$ Religious culture was also shaped by “cheap print” as individuals 
interacted with biblical texts, commentary, and prayers as displayed in broad- 


9 Colin H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1983). For critical re-evaluations of the Early Christian adoption of the codex, see Harry 
Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1995), 42-81; Larry W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Arti- 
facts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2006), 43-93; Brent 
Nongbri, God's Library: The Archaeology of the Earliest Christian Manuscripts (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2018) 21-46. 

10 NaomiS. Baron, Words Onscreen: The Fate of Reading in a Digital World (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2015), 3-19. 

11 John Milton, Areopagitica: A Speech of Mr. John Milton For the Liberty of Unlicenc’d Printing 
(London, 1644). McKenzie, Bibliography, 31; Mroczek, Literary Imagination, 19. 

12 Malachi Beit-Arié, “Book Production,’ in The Cambridge History of Judaism, ed. W.D. Davies 
and Louis Finkelstein (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 535-554; Malachi 
Beit-Arié, Hebrew Codicology. Historical and Comparative Typology of Medieval Hebrew 
Codices Based on the Documentation of the Extant Dated Manuscripts until 1540 Using a 
Quantitative Approach, ed. Nurit Pasternak, trans. Ilana Goldberg (Jerusalem, Hamburg: 
Israel Academic of Sciences and Humanities, 2021). 

13 MarkBland, A Guide to Early Printed Books and Manuscripts (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2010), 13. 
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sides, chapbooks, and wall writing.'* We might also complicate the picture by 
shifting our focus earlier and examining the forgotten pathways by which indi- 
viduals relate to written texts. Half a millennium before the advent of the codex, 
scrolls were used to copy and preserve texts in the southern Levant.!5 How 
were these scrolls and contemporary epigraphic media imagined in a wider 
ancient Near Eastern cultural landscape devoid of codices but replete with 
other forms of writing like short labels, votive dedications on ritual objects, 
ostraca, cuneiform tablets, and monuments of all size?!© Moreover, what can 
these ancient views of scrolls contribute to the much longer story of the his- 
tory of the Jewish and Christian Bibles as material objects? Deuteronomy offers 
a constructive path into both questions. 


2 Media Aesthetics and the Reading Experience 


Deuteronomy and the Material Transmission of Tradition seeks to reconstruct 
the ancient attitudes towards writing that are reflected in Deuteronomy. Three 
questions about the materiality of texts and the transmission of traditions in 
the ancient world are central to this story: Why did anyone come to think about 
the text of Deuteronomy as a book in the first place? How can one make sense 
of Deuteronomy’s numerous references to written texts and its larger thematic 
preoccupation with writing? And does its apparent fascination with writing as 
a material practice reveal anything about how ancient audiences were meant 
to interact with Deuteronomy itself? 

I contend that the best way to understand Deuteronomy’s attitudes towards 
writing is to uncover the media aesthetics of Iron Age monuments in the 
wider ancient Near East.” At the juncture between the structure of discourse 
and the materiality of writing, one can examine the rhetoric of ancient mon- 
uments intended for cultic deposit or public display. Strategically displayed 


14 Tessa Watt, Cheap Print and Popular Piety 1550-1640 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991). 

15 Menahem Haran, “Book-Scrolls at the Beginning of the Second Temple Period: The Transi- 
tion from Papyrus to Skins,’ HUCA 54 (1983): 111-122; Haran, “More Concerning Book-Scrolls 
in Israel in Pre-Exilic Times,’ JJS 35 (1984): 84-85; David M. Carr, “Rethinking the Material- 
ity of Biblical Texts: From Source, Tradition and Redaction to a Scroll Approach,” ZAw 132 
(2020): 594-621. 

16 Dominique Charpin, Reading and Writing in Babylon, trans. Jane Marie Todd (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2010). 

17 WJ,.T. Mitchell, Image Science: Iconology, Visual Culture, and Media Aesthetics (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2015), 111-123. 
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text-artifacts aspire to shape their audiences through confrontation. Manifest- 
ing the social identities of speakers in the here-and-now place of interaction 
between texts and viewers, monuments try to persuade their audiences to act 
like submissive subjects. In both its prohibition of images and its commands to 
destroy the cultic centers of the indigenous Canaanites, Deuteronomy engages 
in the “iconic politics” of the ancient Near East and trumpets its interest in 
and apprehensions about the materiality of cultic objects like monuments.!® 
Far from rejecting every material aspect of worship, I argue that Deuteron- 
omy adapts the materiality and media aesthetics of Iron Age monuments to 
an ancient Hebrew narrative.!® Investigating how different types of ancient 
monuments operate through emplacement, display, and interaction offers an 
invaluable window into the function and significance of the written media that 
appear within the narrative world of Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy creates a dis- 
cursive world by appealing to written objects, what I call its material imaginary. 
This material imaginary is an integral part of the literary shaping of Deuteron- 
omy as a narrative. The media aesthetics of ancient monuments also enrich our 
understanding of Deuteronomy itself as both a work and as an object. Although 
patently a work of narrative literature, Deuteronomy’s rhetoric retains vestiges 
and echoes of the rhetoric of ancient monuments so that its audiences should 
be forgiven for imagining that it, too, is aspiring to the life of a monument. 
What might it mean to read Deuteronomy in a world of monuments? 
Ancient or modern, experiencing a monument requires so much more than 
just reading a book. A contemporary monument helps highlight the distinc- 
tion. Completed in 1982, the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
exhibits dynamics that also characterize the experience of viewing ancient 
monuments.° Maya Lin’s design includes two 246 ft. polished granite walls that 
are sunken into the ground and intersect at an oblique angle. Since the walls 
point to the Lincoln Memorial and the Washington Monument, the memorial 
is site specific in its precise invocation of the National Mall’s symbolic land- 
scape (see Figure 1).?! Lin wrote that, “By linking these two strong symbols for 
the country, I wanted to create a unity between the nation’s past and present.”2? 


18 Nathaniel Levtow, Images of Others: Iconic Politics in Ancient Israel (Winona Lake, IN: 
Eisenbrauns, 2008), 147-151. 

19 Stavrakopoulou, “Materialist Reading,” 228. 

20 Maya Lin, “Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” in Boundaries (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
2000), 4:04-23. 

21 On site-specific art, see Miwon Kwon, One Place after Another: Site-Specific Art and Loca- 
tional Identity (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2004). 

22 Lin, “Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” 4:1. 
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FIGURE 1 Vietnam Veterans Memorial, Washington D.C., 1982. Designed by Maya Lin 
PHOTO CREDIT: JAMES P. BLAIRE / GEO IMAGE COLLECTION / ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


Etched into the walls are the names of over 58,000 service members who died 
as a result of their military service in the war. 

These walls structure a three-dimensional area through which visitors flow. 
Lin arranged the names of the deceased chronologically, so that veterans could 
“find their place in the memorial.’23 The names form a visual timeline, a con- 
ceptual map that guides visitors. The spaced opened by the walls of the memo- 
rial is both interactive and intimate. She also used the smallest typeface she 
deemed appropriate for a public monument to encourage the intimacy of prox- 
imity.?+ As individuals come closer to make out the names of the fallen, they 
can observe their own reflection in the polished stone.*> Lin wanted visitors 
quite literally to see themselves reflected behind the names on the wall as they 
scan the list in search of those they lost. For Lin, the wall “created a psycholog- 
ical space for [veterans] that directly focused on human response and feeling.” 
In her words, “I knew that a returning veteran would cry.’6 Lin’s reflections on 


23 Lin, “Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” 4:1, 14. 
24 Lin, “Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” 4:14. 
25 Lin, “Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” 4:1. 
26 Lin, “Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” 4:6. 
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the design of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial underscore the interactive and 
experiential ways that monuments mold visitors beyond just reading a name. 

The life of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial—its biography as a text-arti- 
fact—is also instructive. Lin’s work was born into the politics of the Vietnam 
War and further inflected with the animosity and vitriol so often tied to race, 
gender, class, and age.?’ Considering the contentiousness that marked its con- 
struction, the Memorial’s durability and ongoing vitality in the U.S. public is 
noteworthy. The Vietnam Veterans Memorial has spurred a proliferation of 
related text-objects which we might think of as tokens of or spin-offs from Lin’s 
original. Visitors to the Wall often use paper and charcoal to reproduce spe- 
cific names in negative, a longstanding memorializing and antiquarian practice 
known as “rubbing.” This is an intimate and tactile textual ritual that memorial- 
izes the deceased. The charcoal rubbing is also a physical token of the visitor’s 
pilgrimage to the monument. So, as the direct product of that physical proxim- 
ity, it is a way of honoring the deceased while simultaneously memorializing 
the act of remembering. Lin’s memorial has also inspired fixed and traveling 
replicas. Although they cannot recreate the site-specificity of the original, these 
replicas model the type of interactive memorializing experiences fostered by 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington D.C. 

Go back in time almost four thousand years, and the stele of Hammurabi 
encapsulates the paradigmatic ways ancient monuments—like Lin’s memorial 
today—struggled to shape their contemporary landscapes. The Old Babylo- 
nian diorite stele inscribed with the Laws of Hammurabi was excavated from 
Elamite Susa and is now housed in the Louvre Museum in Paris.?8 It is an 
icon of Babylonian culture as well as nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century 
colonialism. Atop the stele, a relief carving of a presentation scene portrays 
Hammurabi receiving a rod and ring from the seated sun deity, Shamash (Fig- 
ure 2).29 The stele is famous for its corpus of laws, which are embedded in a 


27 Daniel Abramson, “Maya Lin and the 1960s: Monuments, Time Lines, and Minimalism,” 
Critical Inquiry 22 (1996): 679-709; Michael Kelly, “Public Art Controversy: The Serra and 
Lin Cases,” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 54 (1996): 15-22. 

28 Victor Scheil, Textes élamites-sémitiques, Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse Iv (Paris: 
Ernest LeRoux, 1902), 1-162. 

29 Marian H. Feldman, “Object Agency? Spatial Perspective, Social Relations, and the Stele of 
Hammurabi,” in Agency and Identity in the Ancient Near East, ed. Sharon R. Steadman and 
Jennifer C. Ross (New York: Routledge, 2010), 138-165, at 153; Pamela Barmash, The Laws 
of Hammurabi: At the Confluence of Royal and Scribal Traditions (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2020), 22-27; Zainab Bahrani, The Infinite Image: Art, Time and the Aesthetic 
Dimension in Antiquity (London: Reaktion Books, 2014), 183-184. 
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FIGURE 2 

Stele of the Law Code of Ham- 
murabi. sB 8. Diorite: 2.25m x 
0.65m 

PHOTO CREDIT: FRANK 
RAUX. © RMN-GRAND PALAIS 
| ART RESOURCE, NY 
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typical, albeit highly elaborated royal inscription.3° According to the inscrip- 
tion’s prologue, composed in the voice of Hammurabi, “Marduk commanded 
me to provide just ways for the people of the land.... I established truth and 
justice as the declaration of the land, I enhanced the well-being of the people” 
(LH v14—24).! The collection of laws which follow the prologue are those “just 
ways.” But so is the stele itself. 

In the epilogue, Hammurabi claims that the stele is critical to his program- 
matic implementation of justice. He writes, “I have inscribed my precious pro- 
nouncements upon my stele and set it up before the statue of me, the king of 
justice, in the city of Babylon” (LH xlvii 74-78). Hammurabi sees the installation 
of the monument as a concrete way of enacting justice. Like other ancient Near 
Eastern monuments, it is also a vehicle for preserving his identity through his 
image and name.*? The threefold prayer that follows his dedicatory statement 
gives voice to Hammurabi’s deeper desires when he writes, “may my justice 
prevail in the land;” “may my engraved image not be confronted by someone 
who would remove it;” and “may my name always be remembered favorably 
in the Esagil temple which I love” (LH xlvii 84—xlviii 2). Justice, image, name. 
Yes, the stele enacts justice, but in its relief carving and memorializing inscrip- 
tion it also tries to project an image of Hammurabi as both just ruler and pious 
man. 

To augment the efficacy of his stele as an objectification of his justice, image, 
and name, Hammurabi tries to encourage interaction, command preservation, 
and coerce through blessings and curses. I call this the “poetics of proximity.” 
The epilogue preserves two sets of directives for the stele’s audience. The first 
set is addressed to “any wronged man” (awilum hablum). Hammurabi imagines 
a highly interactive scene in which the viewer approaches the statue of Ham- 
murabi, has the stele read out, and responds by reciting a scripted prayer in 
praise of the Babylonian king. 


Let any wronged man who has a lawsuit come before the statue of me, 
the king of justice, and let him have my inscribed stela read aloud to him, 
thus may he hear my precious pronouncements and let my stela reveal 
the lawsuit for him: may he examine his case, may he calm his (troubled) 
heart, (and may he praise me), saying: 


30 Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 87. 

31 Translation from Martha Roth, Law Collections from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, wAW 6 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 80-81. Where cited (below), normalizations are also adap- 
ted from Roth. 

32  Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 42. 
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Hammurabi, the lord who is like a father and begetter to his people, 
submitted himself to the command of the god Marduk, his lord, and 
achieved victory for the god Marduk everywhere. He gladdened the 
heart of the god Marduk, his lord, and he secured the eternal wellbeing 
of the people and provided just ways for the land. 
May he say thus, and may he pray for me with his whole heart before the 
gods Marduk, my lord, and Zarpanitu, my lady. May the protective spirits, 
the gods who enter the Esagil temple, and the very brickwork of the Esagil 
temple, make my daily portents auspicious before the gods Marduk, my 
lord, and Zarpanitu, my lady (LH xliii 3-58). 


Even though there is good reason to think this stele arrived in Susa from 
Sippar, the composition appears tailored to the Esagil temple in Babylon.?? 
The wronged individual is instructed to approach “my statue” (or “image”— 
salmiya) and “inscribed stele” (nari Satram), as part of his pursuit of justice.34 
Legal insight is exchanged for praise. First, Hammurabi’s pronouncements are 
transmitted to the wronged individual through reading and hearing.*> Subse- 
quently, the text of the stele provides the individual with a script to perform 
“before the Marduk, my lord, and Zarpanitu, my lady” (LH xlviii 39-44). “It 
is striking,’ Pamela Barmash notes, “how little the prayer is about law.’3° The 
script of the prayer says very little about law, but it does epitomize the major 
themes of the prologue: Hammurabi’s kingship, his pious deeds on behalf of 
Marduk, his bringing of prosperity and justice for the land. Interaction with 
Hammurabi’s image (the text-artifact) leads to a performance of the laws and 
the eulogistic script.3” These performances enact justice and preserve the name 
and memory of the King. The second set of instructions directs any future 
“king in the land” to observe Hammurabi’s “pronouncements of justice that I 
inscribed upon my stela,” not alter the “judgements that I rendered,” nor remove 


33 Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 30-31. 

34 On the deictic nature of the 1cs suffixes in Hammurabi, see Bill T. Arnold, “Deuteronomy’s 
Book and Hammurapi’s Stele: Referent of ‘This Séper’ in Deuteronomy 28:58,” VT 71 (2021): 
1-19. “My image” may refer to a separate stele that was erected near an image of Ham- 
murabi himself. Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 32. 

35 Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 120-121. 

36 Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 122. 

37 Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 98. Barmash compares this one of Hammurabi’s royal 
inscriptions which states: “They pray for my life. I did what was pleasing to the god 
Shamash, my lord, and the goddess Ayya, my lady. I put my good name in the mouths 
of the people (in order) that they proclaim it daily like (the name of) a god and that it not 
ever be forgotten” (RIME 4, E4.3.6.2:70-81). 
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“my engraved image” (LH xlviii 59-74). The future king performs justice by 
following Hammurabi’s rulings specifically as inscribed on the stele.3® Since 
it embodies Hammurabi’s justice, his image, and his name, the stele itself is 
critical. The inscription’s concluding blessings and curses evince concern not 
only that Hammurabi’s laws be honored (heeded, not rejected, left unchanged) 
but also that the inscription and relief carving be left undisturbed. The curses 
threaten anyone who might “overturn the judgements that I rendered” (i.e., his 
justice), “alter my engraved image” or “erase my inscribed name and inscribe 
his own name” (LH xlix 27-35). 

Instructions and curses highlight the logic of the Hammurabi stele as a 
medium of communication. Perpetuating Hammurabi’s justice, image, and 
name—the stated goal of the text-artifact—entails both preservation and per- 
formance.3? The material preservation of the stele is a necessary but not suf- 
ficient condition addressed through both the curses and the instruction to a 
future king. Kathryn Slanksi argues that Hammurabi’s stele “intended to carve 
out an enduring public space for the contemplation of justice” that served 
“as the setting for both the verbal and visual perpetuation of Hammurabi’s 
memory, as guided by the text and relief sculpture of the Stele.’4° Accord- 
ing to Marian Feldman, the relief carving creates an interactive space through 
which the “viewer-god-king” nexus is structured. The relief draws the viewer 
into the scene but also enacts distance to “heighten a viewer’s awareness of 
his/her place in relation to the king and god” and constitute “subjects within a 
social hierarchy.” Interactions with Hammurabi’s stele led to the circulation 
of the stele’s composition through the performance of extracts of the laws and 
an epitome of the prologue and epilogue.*2 The composition also circulated 
textually since it was inscribed on multiple monuments to encourage inter- 
action and performance in multiple location.** Furthermore, Hammurabi’s 
stele composition—inclusive of prologue, laws, and epilogue—entered the 
so-called scribal “stream of tradition.’“4 Transmitted as part of a multi-tablet 


38  Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 124. 

39  Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 43. 

40 Kathryn E. Slanski, “The Law of Hammurabi and Its Audience Representing and Con- 
testing Ideologies of the Public Spheres: Ancient Public Spheres,” Yale J.L. & Human. 24.1 
(2012): 97-110, here 110. 

41 Marian Feldman, “Object Agency?,” 158. 

42 Bahrani, The Infinite Image, 188. 

43 Three other fragments inscribed with the same composition were also found at Susa 
and were likely part of a second stele with the same inscription. Scheil, Textes élamites- 
sémitiques, 81-84; Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 31. 

44 Barmash, Laws of Hammurabi, 273. 
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series, the medium of the composition changed. Nevertheless, the fact that at 
least some scribes continued to copy the epilogue along with the prologue and 
laws suggests that the monumental dynamics encoded in the epilogue and now 
transmitted in tablet form remained important. 

Like Lin’s Vietnam Veterans Memorial, the Hammurabi stele encouraged 
both interaction and circulation. Commenting on the size of the type and 
layout of the names, Lin noted that “the memorial is analogous to a book in 
many ways.’45 The same comparison to the book could be made about the “cir- 
culation” of ancient and modern monuments as both texts and as artifacts. 
Although the experience of viewing monuments differs greatly from reading a 
book, there are plenty of moments in which the lines between book and mon- 
ument cannot be so sharply drawn. 

But “book” is the accepted shorthand for some of the most prominent text- 
artifacts described in Deuteronomy—the scroll that Moses writes and the per- 
sonal copy which the future king is instructed to produce. Most modern trans- 
lations of the Hebrew term for “scroll” (séper) render it as “book.”*6 Phrases like 
the “book of the law” invoke a canonical sense of the Torah as law and invite 
readers to import contemporary assumptions about books in general.*” Trans- 
lations that associate tôrâ with the Torah (i.e., the Pentateuch as Law) and séper 
with the form of the book are both anachronistic and reflect misconceptions 
about how Deuteronomy imagines discourse to be both a work, that is téra, and 
an artifact, that is a sēper or scroll. In her monograph, The Literary Imagination 
in Jewish Antiquity, Eva Mroczek draws on the history of the book to argue that 


45 Lin, “Vietnam Veterans Memorial,” 414. 

46 See, for example, JPS, NJPS, NRSV, NAB, KJV. Douay-Rheims translates “volume,” and the 
NET translates “scroll.” In multiple Northwest Semitic dialects, the cognate noun spr can 
refer to an inscription that appears on a hard medium (KAI 24, 222-224, 312). But, at no 
point in Deuteronomy itself is a hard medium explicitly referred to as a séper. Menahem 
Haran argued that papyrus scrolls were the norm in preexilic Israel, he also argued that 
the Deuteronomic source was a likely exception. Haran, “More Concerning,” 167; Haran, 
“Book-Scrolls,” 11-122. 

47 TIn Leviticus tôrå refers to topical instructions. Only in Deuteronomy does it refer to a 
collected body of commandments. See Barnabas Lindars, “Torah in Deuteronomy,’ in 
Words and Meanings: Essays Presented to David Winton Thomas on His Retirement from the 
Regius Professorship of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 1968, ed. D. Winton Thomas, 
Peter R. Ackroyd, and Lindars (London: Cambridge University Press, 1968), 117-136; Anne 
Fitzpatrick-McKinley, The Transformation of Torah from Scribal Advice to Law, JSOTSup 
287 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1999); Hindy Najman, Seconding Sinai: The Develop- 
ment of Mosaic Discourse in Second Temple Judaism, JSJSup 77 (Atlanta: sBL Press, 2009), 
29-31; and Joel S. Baden, The Composition of the Pentateuch: Renewing the Documentary 
Hypothesis (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2012), 14-16. 
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the “book” is nothing more than a conceptual metaphor by which we under- 
stand ancient texts, especially those of Second Temple Judaism. I argue that the 
“book” is not the best model for understanding textuality in Deuteronomy nor 
the way it envisions material instantiations of writing facilitating the intergen- 
erational transmission of tradition. There is more to learn about how ancient 
texts differ from our own and about the preconceptions that shape our own 
instincts to see material texts as invisible containers of abstract contents. 


3 Deuteronomic Style and Textuality in Critical Biblical Scholarship 


Assumptions about what books are and how they mediate texts to audiences 
demand reflection precisely because they have been such rich signifiers. In 
all their material weight and symbolic force, books and especially religious 
scriptures like the Bible have played an outsized role in classifying the world 
and making sense of cultural difference. European scholars like F. Max Müller 
in the nascent “science of religion” embraced hierarchical classifications that 
privileged “book religions” as a “kind of aristocracy among the vulgar and non- 
descript crowd of bookless or illiterate religions.’*® Conversely, supposedly 
disordered attitudes towards books, particularly the Bible, and writing more 
generally have at turns signified the Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Muslim, or 
Indigenous cultural “other.”49 Even prior to the rise of critical biblical schol- 
arship, the interpretation of Deuteronomy has been deeply enmeshed with 
shifting attitudes towards writing and the ways that it enshrines cultural dif- 
ference. 

This was already true of Wilhelm M.L. de Wette’s (1780-1849) Dissertatio 
Critica on Deuteronomy.°° While it is most often cited for its identification of 
the “book of the law” in 2 Kings 22:8 with a version of Deuteronomy, in the 


48 F. Max Müller, Lectures on the Science of Religion (New York: Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Company, 1874), 29. See also Karel van der Toorn, “The Iconic Book: Analogies Between 
the Babylonian Cult of Images and the Veneration of the Torah,’ in The Image and the 
Book: Iconic Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near 
East, ed. Karel van der Toorn, CBET 21 (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 229-248, at 230. 

49 James Kearney, The Incarnate Text: Imagining the Book in Reformation England (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 26-41; Benedict S. Robinson, “Book Fet- 
ishes,” in The Book in History, The Book as History: New Intersections of the Material Text. 
Essays in Honor of David Scott Kaston, ed. Heidi Brayman, Jesse M. Lander, and Zachary 
Lesser (New Haven, CT: Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library, Yale University, 2016), 
129-149. 

50 Wilhelm MLL. de Wette, “Dissertatio Critica qua a Prioribus Deuteronomium Pentateuchi 
Libris Diversum Alius Cuiusdam Recentioris Auctoris Opus Esse Monstratur,’ in Opuscu- 
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main, it argues that Deuteronomy is narratively, stylistically, and theologically 
distinct from the first four books of Moses. It is an independent work by a 
separate author that presupposes much of the material now found in Genesis— 
Numbers. De Wette maintains that Deuteronomy is stylistically inferior to the 
other Pentateuchal texts. Just one element of the style which de Wette high- 
lights is Deuteronomy’s consistent repetition of terms used to refer to its own 
laws.*! “The eloquence of our author [D] is notably adorned, effusive, expan- 
sive, and prolix, when compared with the spare, unsophisticated, concise, and 
terse discourse of those books [Genesis-Numbers].’5? That his assessment of 
Deuteronomy’s rhetoric is decidedly negative becomes clear. Deuteronomy is 
“needlessly exaggerated,” “remarkably augmented, but stated less effectively,” 
“adorned and exaggerated,’ and a “tiresome repetition.” It is marked by “careless 
” “a tiresome abundance of verbiage,’ 


DG 


verbosity,” “expansive style and loquacity, 
and “flaccid and discursive” diction.5? De Wette might have summarized his 
attitude towards Deuteronomy’s style when he wrote, “I do not see why this 
embellishment was necessary.’>* 

De Wette viewed Deuteronomy’s influence on Israelite religion as degen- 
erative. It refined and corrupted the “simple, natural, and unsophisticated” 
mythology of Genesis-Numbers. Deuteronomy “presents that mythology mod- 
erated by a type of mysticism and a cold, refined, superstitious doctrine. It 
strives to contrive more refined doctrines, with the primary aim of exalting, ina 
superstitious fashion, the superiority of the Israelite people.”®> Jeffrey Stackert 
notes that de Wette linked this degenerative influence to a historical devel- 
opment whereby religious practice that was once based on custom came to 
be based instead on law as codified in Deuteronomy.°® The anti-Judaism at 
work becomes apparent when de Wette writes that Deuteronomy “appears to 
approximate, in a certain fashion later, rabbinical doctrine.”>” 
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Following de Wette before him, Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918) argued that 
Deuteronomy had a deleterious effect on Israelite religion.5* By moving sacri- 
fice to a central sanctuary, Deuteronomy separated Israel’s religious life from 
its “natural nourishment” in local communities. As Wellhausen put it, “A man 
lived in Hebron, but sacrificed in Jerusalem; life and worship fell apart.”59 Well- 
hausen’s negative assessment of Deuteronomy went further, however, explicitly 
invoking its status as a book of laws. Deuteronomy was not only the first and 
only “book of the kind,’ but “it was written with the distinct intention not to 
remain a private memorandum, but to obtain public authority as a book.’®° 
Wellhausen famously contrasted prophecy and law, writing that the pre-exilic 
prophets “do not preach on set texts; they speak out of the spirit which judges 
all things and itself is judged of no man.”®! Not so the written law. “With the 
appearance of the law came to an end the old freedom, not only in the sphere 
of worship, now restricted to Jerusalem, but in the sphere of the religious spirit 
as well. There was now in existence an authority as objective as could be; and 
this was the death of prophecy.”®? 

For Wellhausen, the writtenness of Deuteronomy marks the turn away from 
Israelite religion towards Judaism. Before the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy was 
“the decisive step, by which the written took the place of the spoken word, 
and the people of the word became a ‘people of the book.’”®? In Wellhausen’s 
model, the “book” has a deadening effect on the religious spirit even while 
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contemporary scholars like F. Max Müller in the emerging science of religion 
(Religionswissenschaft) valorized the so-called “book religions.”** “The Creator 
of heaven and earth becomes the manager of a petty scheme of salvation; the 
living God descends from His throne to make way for the law. The law ... takes 
the soul out of religion and spoils morality.”® The supposed shift to written law 
leads to the ossification of Judaism: “What distinguishes Judaism from ancient 
Israel,” Wellhausen writes, “is the written Torah.”®® 

Despite his enduring influence in biblical studies, critics since Wellhausen 
have challenged his conclusions about Deuteronomy as well as their con- 
comitant anti-Jewish assumptions. In his Old Testament Theology, Gerhard 
von Rad (1901-1971) critiqued the developmental attitude that characterized 
nineteenth-century Protestant biblical scholarship.’ According to von Rad, 
those who followed Wellhausen treated the history of Israel “as a history of 
ideas ... above all from the standpoint of a spiritual evolution.”6* Von Rad’s 
approach to Deuteronomy bears out this critique. Where Wellhausen tied Deu- 
teronomy to the ossified letter, von Rad identified in it the gathered fruit of a 
vibrant oral tradition of Israelite preaching. Von Rad, too, grappled with the 
long-recognized features of Deuteronomic rhetoric which is “characterised by 
ceaseless repetition of set phrases.’6° He viewed this distinctive prose posi- 
tively, however, leaning on it to ground Deuteronomy in the lived religious 
expression of Levitical preachers, not in Wellhausen’s literary realm of legal- 
istic scribes. “Things like these were not invented at a desk. Only after the style 
and technique of such religious addresses were worked out in actual practice 
did this become literature in Deuteronomy.””° For von Rad, Deuteronomy is 
“the total expression of an obviously extensive preaching activity.””! Wherever 
possible, he highlights the importance of cultural continuity by identifying the 
primary task of these preachers as making “the old cultic and legal traditions 
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relevant for their time.’’? At the same time, they also set out to mark disconti- 
nuity with Canaanite worship by condemning “Canaanite nature religion.” 

Noting that von Rad’s defense of Deuteronomy departs from Wellhausen’s, 
it is striking that both figures share core assumptions about the relationship 
of law and spirit and about the medium of writing. Von Rad rehabilitates Deu- 
teronomy by relocating it from the realm of writing to the oral world of Levitical 
preachers. Far from Wellhausen’s dead letter, the sermons that undergird the 
Deuteronomic corpus aim to “stir up the right spirit.””4 In fact, von Rad argues 
Deuteronomy is not even a law code. “For this reason it is quite appropriate 
here to speak of the laws being made more spiritual, and it would be equally 
inappropriate to call Deut 12-26 a legal corpus.””> His is a radically divergent 
portrait of Deuteronomy that operates with the same dichotomous presupposi- 
tions about spirit and law, orality and textuality. So, where Deuteronomy refers 
to writing or the textual nature of Moses’s tôrâ, von Rad consistently identifies 
the latest editorial strands of the book.”6 


Deuteronomy does indeed still think of itself as a free, a very flexible, and 
above all an oral interpretation of Israel's early traditions, making them 
relevant for the present .... Yet it is also very significant that in the latest 
amplification of the book it is itself understood as ‘Scripture’, that is to say, 
as the will of Yahweh, established in writing (17.18; 28.58, 61; 29.20f.).”7 


Von Rad relegates these references to writing to the final stages of Deuteron- 
omy’s development, allowing him to maintain a sharp contrast between the 
vitality of oral tradition and the fixed rigidity of written works. 

Depicting Deuteronomy as preaching rather than law, von Rad’s portrayal of 
Deuteronomy is unmistakably Protestant.’8 For Bernard Levinson and Douglas 
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Dance, von Rad’s interpretive tendenz makes sense only within the political and 
academic context of the University of Jena where, at the time, the rector and 
Faculty of Theology actively promoted a National Socialist ideology.’9 Having 
been appointed to the Faculty of Theology in 1934, von Rad resisted the sub- 
version of Old Testament and Hebrew language study within Jena’s theological 
curriculum, including the elimination of a Hebrew language requirement.®° In 
his writing, von Rad defended the place of the Old Testament within Christian 
theology by recasting it as a Christian rather than Jewish text. When Well- 
hausen called Deuteronomy the first written book of the law he associated 
it with Judaism in his degenerative history of Israelite religion. Von Rad res- 
cues Deuteronomy from Wellhausen’s devolutionary reconstruction but only 
by making it seem more Protestant as a compendium of Israelite preaching. 
Although von Rad’s work on Deuteronomy rejects the anti-Jewish ideology 
that sought to excise it from Christian theology, in moments like this his work 
mirrors some of his predecessors’ core anti-Jewish assumptions: orality is tied 
to a vibrant religious spirit while textuality reflects the ossification of written 
law. 

Moshe Weinfeld’s (1925-2009) mid-twentieth-century work on Deuteron- 
omy is illuminating for its response to the anti-Jewish assumptions in Well- 
hausen’s writings. For Weinfeld, it was the scribes behind Deuteronomy who 
“freed the Israelite faith from its mythical character, religious worship from its 
ritual stress, and the laws of the Torah from their strict legalistic character.”81 
Weinfeld, too, accords Deuteronomy a pivotal place in the history of Israelite 
thought and religious practice. He sides decisively with von Rad, however, by 
positively assessing Deuteronomy’s oratorical style and theology. Deuteronomy 
advances more humane laws than those found in its ancient Near Eastern coun- 
terparts; its rituals tend towards abstraction and rationalization.’ Deuteron- 
omy represents an improvement on the religious ideas and practices of Israel 
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and Judah’s neighbors, particularly Mesopotamian law and Canaanite ritual. 
Weinfeld diverged from von Rad, however, in arguing that Deuteronomy’s pos- 
itive innovations were the product of scribal circles rather than oral preach- 
ing.83 

For Weinfeld, the importance of the written book of the law in Deuteronomy 
is the necessary corollary of cultic centralization: 


The abolition of the high places and provincial sanctuaries led to the 
purification of the cult from its syncretistic elements and, moreover, sev- 
ered the daily religious life of the Israelites from its ties to the cultus 
and paved the way for abstract religious worship dominated by a book 
and liturgy of torah. The Israelite religion thus underwent a profound 
transmutation: a cultic religion had been transformed into a religion of 
a book.84 


Weinfeld accepts Wellhausen’s basic assessment that centralization cuts the 
individual off from the everyday religious life but turns his developmental 
schema on its head.® By distancing Israel from so-called syncretistic practices, 
Deuteronomy becomes the catalyst for a new kind of religious movement char- 
acterized by “abstract religious worship” and “dominated by a book.” Deuteron- 
omy’s status as a paragon of rational religion is attendant to the technology of 
the book and contextualized within the history of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. Its centralizing reform “was the basis of three great religions: Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. If it were not for the abolition of the high places, who 
knows whether monotheistic believers might not be still offering sacrifices and 
libations?”®6 

All four of these influential biblical critics anchor Deuteronomy’s role in 
Israelite religious history—negative or positive—to its rhetorical style or its 
distinctive treatment of the technology of writing. The “book” is and has been 
a powerful signifier. The technology of writing allows for the preservation and 
dissemination of words through time and across geographical space. But it is 
critical (even astonishing) to observe that writing and the “book” as sign have 
been pressed into service embodying two utterly inverted views of human cul- 
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ture and difference. In one line of argument, writing effects a fundamental rup- 
ture from orality, custom, and the vibrant spirit of religious life. Here we find the 
written law as fixed text and dead letter. Within the developmental framework, 
the “book” is not just a sign of decline, but as a symbol for Judaism it becomes 
a marker of cultural difference. Even von Rad, anxious to rehabilitate the place 
of Deuteronomy for Christian theology, operates within these assumptions 
about the fixed nature of textuality versus orality. In a second line of thought, 
the technology of the “book” exemplifies arts and letters and becomes the 
icon par excellence of rationalization and technological progress.8’ For Wein- 
feld, the “book” sets Deuteronomy apart as an improvement on Mesopotamian 
law and Canaanite worship and as the precursor of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam.88 


4 Deuteronomic Textuality in Early Modern Europe 


The paradoxical assessment of writing and of the book as a symbol of both 
advancement and rupture, enlightenment and ossification predates critical 
biblical scholarship. Jeremiah condemns the “lying pen of the scribes” (Jer 8:8). 
Socrates, in Plato’s Phaedrus, is cynical about the technological advantages of 
writing.8? In the Hellenistic Jewish work of Jubilees, heavenly writing is the 
archetype of the divinely revealed laws dictated to Moses and other books 
handed down, maintained, and cared for by Abraham and his descendants 
through the lines of Jacob and, eventually, Levi.9° At the same time, Noah’s 
grandson, Kainan, who is taught the art of writing only to find, read, and copy 
one of the Watchers’ illicit inscriptions, represents the ever-present potential 
of writing to lead to sin.! 

In Early Modern Europe, changing relationships of religious practice to writ- 
ing were at the core of the Renaissance and European Reformations. In a com- 
pelling book, The Incarnate Text, James Kearney complicates the oft-repeated 
shorthand that labels Protestantism a religion of the word and Catholicism one 
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of ritual. “To the extent that we repeat this commonplace without analysis,” 
he writes, “we simply reiterate one of Protestantism’s most deeply held convic- 
tions and its most effective marketing campaign.’%? The European Reformation 
was a crisis of representation, and Protestants and Catholics alike took a range 
of positions on written books as one specific medium of representation. Long 
before Wellhausen, Early Modern writers were already appealing to passages 
in Deuteronomy to work out their deep-seated anxieties about the efficacy and 
danger of writing against the backdrop of cultural difference. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in discussions of Deut 6:6-9 and 11:18-20, in which Moses 
commands the Israelites to recite his commands to their children, place them 
on their body, and write them on their houses and gates. For the sixteenth- 
century reformer, John Calvin, displaying God’s law in writing was fraught with 
both promise and discomfort. Exhibited in the home, God’s law was a reminder 
for forgetful Christians. In a mid-week sermon in September of 1555, Calvin 
offered a stout exhortation to his Genevan congregation. “Now then let vs haue 
Gods law written, let vs haue the sayings of it painted upon our walles as in 
tables, & let vs haue things to put vs in minde of it earely & late.’93 Making “all 
our deckinges of Gods Lawe” was both memory aid and a remedy for improper 
adornment, a failing for which Calvin upbraided Geneva’s wealthy men and, 
especially, women, who “giue themselves ouer curiously to these nice attires”: 
“For if they considered that they shoulde apply themselues to the minding of 
gods lawe, they would not be so much occupied in decking or rather in disguis- 
ing of themselues.”**4 

Indeed, in England, where Calvin’s Deuteronomy sermons were translated 
by Arthur Golding in 1583, wall-writing and the domestic display of religious 
broadsides were common in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Juliet Fleming and Tessa Watt have drawn attention to the inscription of all 
of Deut 6:4-10 on two chimney breasts from Essex.9> These verses authorized 
the posting of scriptural texts, prayers, and edifying sayings on the walls of 
English homes and churches in the form of wall paintings or broadsides. And 
yet, Watt argues that the pasted broadside was not simply “a vehicle for convey- 
ing information’—Milton’s transparent vial—but “an object for display, to be 
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read over and over again as a daily exercise reinforcing essential truths.” Dis- 
playing God's law carried latent possibilities as a salve for forgetfulness but also 
as a stumbling block for pretense and even idolatry. Sixteenth-century English 
protestants, Watt suggests, may have even attributed “talismanic power” to 
ubiquitous moralistic sayings like “Feare God” displayed on painted cloth. Kiss- 
ing the Bible, too, was part of a “long-established gestural lexicon” in worship 
and the swearing of oaths.9” 

For Calvin, contemporary Jews and Catholics—his most frequent foils— 
embodied the perils of publicly displaying God’s law.98 By the Early Modern 
period, these passages were correctly associated with the Jewish practice of 
affixing small capsules enclosed with parchment inscribed with selections of 
Torah to one’s body (tefillin) or doorway (mezuzot). Calvin’s commentary on 
these practices follows what Kearney calls “a long anti-Semitic tradition” in 
which tefillin and mezuzot are “idolatrous perversions” of Moses’s commands.°? 
“The Iews,” Calvin remarks, “made them frontlets of certaine sentences of Gods 
law ... so as it might seeme that there was nothing but holinesse in them.”!0 
For the reformer, the issue was not the writing itself—“All this (say I) was well 
done.” Rather, he faulted Jewish communities because “they surmised that they 
serued God by these outward shewes.”!©! Calvin accuses these Jewish practices 
of turning God’s law “into a charme and sorcerie, imagining that the speaking 
of those words would make a coniuration, lyke to the Agnus Dei in poperie.”!©? 
According to Kearney, these passages were employed “to invoke or describe 
the threat of literal reading, the danger of idolatrously embracing the letter 
rather than the spirit of scripture.”!°3 Tefillin and mezuzot were emblematic of 
Jewish (and Catholic) “hypocritical displays of piety as well as abuses of the 
letter.”!04 

These forms of writing were formidable symbols of identity that distin- 
guished, at various moments, Protestants from Catholics and Jews and Euro- 
peans from Indigenous peoples. Kearney compares Protestant polemics against 
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tefillin and mezuzot to anti-Catholic woodblock illustrations which negatively 
depict Catholic friars wearing prominent girdle books (Figure 3). Making tefillin 
and mezuzot emblems of supposedly disordered religious relationships to 
material texts allowed Protestant reformers to mark their distinction from both 
Jews and Catholics, even if their polemics largely ignored their own material 
and textual practices of display.!°> At the same time, Kearney argues that dis- 
ordered relationships to writing are also used to mark the Indigenous other off 
from the enlightened European in works like Shakespeare’s The Tempest and 
in Early Modern ethnography. Ethnographic narratives from the New World 
often recounted the supposed inability of indigenous individuals to under- 
stand the technology of writing. “The anecdote of the ‘talking book’ became 
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ethnographic shorthand to explain the ways in which the primitive and illiter- 
ate misunderstood the all-important technology of reading.”!06 

To what does this foray into Early Modern attitudes towards writing point? 
Assumptions about writing and the book as technologies of advancement 
and (paradoxically) ossification run deep, far deeper than just critical bibli- 
cal scholarship in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Because of these 
assumptions, books, scrolls, and writing in general have served as shorthand 
classifiers to identify and evaluate a variety of expressions of cultural differ- 
ence (Christian/Jewish, Catholic/Protestant, European/Indigenous). The same 
phenomenon has been observed in Deuteronomy itself. When Deuteronomy’s 
laws condemn cultic objects like so-called “standing stones,” these objects 
become emblems for Indigenous Canaanite worship that contrast with sanc- 
tioned objects like the inscribed words of t6rd.!°’ Material forms of writing like 
girdle books and wall-writing also offer a stark reminder that our own imagi- 
nation of the “book” has a history and that as an analytical concept, the “book” 
is, as Eva Mroczek suggests, more metaphor than reality.!°8 Even as recently as 
the Early Modern period, twenty-first-century assumptions about how to relate 
to books break down. While it is impossible to completely set aside inherited 
assumptions about the technological advantages and dangers of books, explor- 
ing the media aesthetics of Iron Age monuments offers a way to reevaluate the 
ancient attitudes towards writing exemplified in Deuteronomy. 


5 Textuality, Materiality, and the Deuteronomic Composition 


Pick up a copy of a Bible—whether Ethiopian or Orthodox, Catholic or Prot- 
estant—and Deuteronomy will be one of the books (tà BıBàia) that make up 
that collection. In this sense, Deuteronomy is a book. But there are more ways 
in which Deuteronomy is not a book, at least not a book in any ordinary sense 
of the term in the twenty-first century. The place of Deuteronomy in the Jewish 
canon particularly complicates the matter. As Stackert notes, “Deuteronomy is 
properly and only the final fifth of ‘the five fifths of the Torah? ”109 In Christian 
Bibles, the Torah is identified as the Pentateuch (mevtétevyos), a Greek-derived 
term that means the “five scrolls.” In this instance, Greek nomenclature reflects 


106 Kearney, The Incarnate Text, 196. See also, David Morgan, Images at Work: The Material 
Culture of Enchantment (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 4-5. 

107 Matthieu Richelle, “Masséba, Maşşēbôt,” EBR 18:37—41, at 38. 

108 Mroczek, Literary Imagination, 10-11. 

109 Emphasis original. Stackert, Deuteronomy, 16. 
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the material realities of the Hebrew Torah at least through the first century C.E. 
In terms of format, the Torah was first transmitted in scroll form; only in the 
ninth century does the Hebrew biblical codex begin to circulate alongside the 
liturgical Torah scroll."° Although the Torah was conceived of as a single liter- 
ary work, it was too long to be transcribed on a single parchment scroll and so 
was copied, read, and transmitted as a set of individual scrolls known as the 
five books of Moses." As Stackert has underscored, the Deuteronomy scroll 
was not a book, that is, a composition in and of itself, but one segment of a 
larger literary work." 

Many scholars, however, have identified a formerly independent compo- 
sition within the Torah that largely (but not completely) overlaps with the 
scroll, or seper, of Deuteronomy. This was the central argument of de Wette’s 
Dissertatio Critica, that Deuteronomy was distinct from the other books of 
the Pentateuch.!3 What de Wette argued on narrative and stylistic grounds 
aligns with the defining formal feature of Deuteronomy; unlike the continu- 
ous third-person narration of Genesis-Numbers, Deuteronomy is overwhelm- 
ingly constituted as the direct speech of Moses. The voicing of the work as 
Moses’s final address to the Israelites also sets it apart from the rest of the Pen- 
tateuch."* Since the existence of this Deuteronomic composition (or Deutero- 
nomic Source, D) is only established through source critical analysis, it is funda- 
mentally conjectural. Nevertheless, there is broad agreement in Pentateuchal 
studies—stretching from de Wette to the present-day and cutting across radi- 
cally divergent compositional theories—that an independent D composition 
existed with its own compositional history prior to its incorporation in the 
larger literary work of the compiled Pentateuch."> More precisely then, this 


110 Beit-Arié, “Book Production,” 541. 

111 Haran, “Book-Scrolls”; Haran, “More Concerning Book-Scrolls.” On the rarity of scrolls con- 
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113 Harvey, Jr., and Halpern, “‘Dissertatio Critica,” 76. 

114 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 14. 

115 John J. Collins, The Invention of Judaism: Torah and Jewish Identity from Deuteronomy 
to Paul (Oakland: University of California Press, 2017), 33-34; Konrad Schmid and Jens 
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book is a study of that Deuteronomic composition, which as I understand it is 
made up of almost all of Deut 1:1-32:47.16 

Taking this position, I depart from other treatments of what it means to 
think about the literariness of D (or the Deuteronomy scroll). Perhaps the 
most widely influential work in this area is by Jean-Pierre Sonnet, whose 1997 
monograph, The Book within the Book: Writing in Deuteronomy brought together 
a focus on the phenomenon of writing with a sophisticated eye for reading 
Deuteronomy as a literary narrative. Sonnet’s book is a study of the scroll 
of Deuteronomy (encompassing Deut 1:1-34:12)."” In his analysis, he reads 
Deuteronomy as an independent literary entity that functions secondarily 
as the conclusion to the larger literary unit called the Pentateuch. In this 
study, I analyze the Deuteronomic composition.!® Although Deuteronomy 
and D substantially overlap in content, they have quite different endings. D 
ends with a song; Deuteronomy with the death of Moses. Starting with D ver- 
sus Deuteronomy has fewer ramifications for understanding the text-artifacts 
depicted within the projected narrative world of the text. Sonnet’s influence 
on this work is, I suspect—I hope—apparent even to the casual reader, espe- 
cially in relation to reading the individual text-artifacts that D depicts within 
its narrative world. When it comes to D itself as a literary work, however, 
our analyses diverge in part because of these distinct endings." Focusing on 
what he calls the “syntagmatic axis” (the linearity of narrative) rather than the 
“paradigmatic axis” (the panoramic view), Sonnet’s reading also emphasizes 
the temporal dimension of Deuteronomy’s projected narrative world: “It is the 
exegete’s temptation to skip the linearity of the reading process” by analyzing 
it in “panoramic view.”!”° In this study, I focus on the spatial elements of D’s 


116 Excluding 31:14-15, 23. The Tent of Meeting and the cloud mentioned in these verses do 
not occur elsewhere in D. The description and function of the Tent of Meeting accord with 
the Elohistic source (E). Baden, Composition, 129-148, at 146. The significant differences in 
theme and historical assumptions of the Blessing of Moses in Deut 33 have long been rec- 
ognized. See Driver, S.R. Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
ICC (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1902), 385-389. Finally, for a discussion of the compila- 
tion of Yahwistic (J), Elohistic (E), and Priestly (P), but not D, strands in the account of 
Moses’s death, see Baden, Composition of the Pentateuch, 147-148. Cf. Philip Y. Yoo, “The 
Four Moses Death Accounts,” JBL 131 (2012): 423-441, who argues for a death notice for 
Moses in D; Baruch J. Schwartz, “The Song and the Torah in Deuteronomy 31 and the Four 
Accounts of the Last Days of Moses,” Beit Mikra 67 (2022): 130-171 (Hebrew). 
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imagined world. When D projects a narrative world, it does so gradually.!?! Tak- 
ing the spatial elements of D’s narrative world seriously, then, requires paying 
attention to that panoramic view of how D constructs space. Deuteronomy and 
the Material Transmission of Tradition shares with Sonnet’s work, however, the 
underlying conviction that a full description of D’s poetics requires an atten- 
tion to both narrativity and textuality. What we find in D is a story. If we want 
to understand attitudes towards writing in it, then we need to understand the 
nature of writing within that story. 

Chapter 1 asks how D comes to be thought of as a coherent literary whole. 
Repetition is a distinctive aspect of D’s literary style. Near-demonstrative 
phrases that refer to portions of Moses’s speeches, to his entire teaching, and 
to the artifacts on which those teachings are inscribed are particularly preva- 
lent. Linguistic anthropologists attuned to the movement of culture have docu- 
mented how context-dependent aspects language—called pragmatics—shape 
the framing and reception of speech. Framed appropriately, segments of ordi- 
nary language that appear in everyday conversation can become something 
more: a text. This process is called entextualization. It involves two steps: lift- 
ing discourse out of one setting (decontextualization) and re-embedding it 
in another (recontextualization). Near-demonstrative phrases, I contend, con- 
tribute to the entextualization of the Deuteronomic composition. Framed with 
internally self-referential statements set in the mouth of Moses and placed in 
the voice of the third-person narrator, D is presented to its audience as a dis- 
parate set of covenant stipulations that together constitute a whole called térd. 
Labeling its own discourse allows D to overtly demand the circulation of D's 
discourse. 

This study also asks how D imagines written texts. Furthermore, what, if 
anything can we say about its own materiality and relationship to its read- 
ers? These questions present special challenges. As a material object, D’s exis- 
tence is purely theoretical. There are no ancient manuscripts of the Deutero- 
nomic composition. In fact, the material evidence for the Deuteronomy scroll 
or the Torah of which it was a part is only marginally better. Like the rest 
of the Hebrew Bible, the earliest complete manuscripts of Deuteronomy are 
medieval. The text of Deuteronomy is well documented at least nine hun- 
dred years earlier among the scrolls from Qumran. Evidence from Qumran is 
ample, but still ultimately fragmentary. Deuteronomy is attested in manuscript 


121 Benjamin Harshav calls this gradual construction of the fictional world “referential 
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copies, in excerpted manuscripts, and on the parchment of tefillin and mezu- 
zot.!2 However fulsome the manuscript data from the Judean Desert, these 
finds cannot speak directly to the materiality of scribal production and textual 
transmission of the Torah at the time of its compilation, much less that of any 
of its hypothesized antecedents, the Deuteronomic composition included. The 
inability to directly analyze text-artifacts that contain D and were produced at 
or near the time of D’s initial composition and transmission limit what kinds 
of analysis of textual materiality and D are possible. A similar situation per- 
tains to the text-artifacts to which D refers. Without direct access, we are left 
to reconstruct attitudes towards material texts from narrative description and 
cross-cultural comparison. 

Throughout this study, I suggest that the gap in material evidence need not 
keep us from examining how the materiality of writing informs the circulation 
of texts in and through the Deuteronomic composition. Whenever D was com- 
posed, it was born into an international world suffused with different forms of 
writing: monumental, documentary, and even literary.!23 Comparative philo- 
logical study of the Deuteronomic composition already appeals to the texts 
circulating in the Levant and wider ancient Near East. Much of Deuteronomy 
scholarship in the last century has been occupied with adjudicating the exis- 
tence of direct literary dependence of D on the other Pentateuchal sources 
(particularly the Elohistic and Yahwistic sources) and on Mesopotamian texts 
like Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaties (EST) and the Middle Assyrian Laws.!24 
The early twenty-first-century discovery of a copy of EST at Tell Tayinat in 
modern-day Syria has only reinvigorated these quests to establish chains of lit- 
erary, oral, or ritual transmission. 

Each of D’s posited precursors had its own materiality through which it 
mediated texts to audiences. These unique assemblages of genre, layout, mate- 
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rial, form, and display constitute the media aesthetics of text-artifacts. The 
media aesthetics of these text-artifacts shape a framework of communication 
defined, on the one hand, by archaeological and social context and, on the 
other, by attitudes towards writing and its display as a ritual and political tool 
within the international politics of Mesopotamia, Syro-Anatolia, and the Lev- 
ant.!5 Just as the literary contents of possible sources—narratives, laws, stip- 
ulations, and curses—might be subject to literary processes like transmission 
through transformative rewriting, so too the media aesthetics of text and atti- 
tudes towards texts can circulate across the geographical space of the wider 
ancient Near East. Examining the material aesthetics of monumental text- 
artifacts that intersect with the Deuteronomic source—either as possible liter- 
ary precursors to D (EST) or as analogues to the types of texts described within 
D (monuments)—offers a path into understanding the attitudes towards the 
materiality of writing reflected in D. 

Chapter 2 begins this comparative work by examining the use of self-referen- 
tial discourse terms in EST. The use of such phrases that refer to the stipulations, 
the entire agreement, and the text-artifact is a rhetorical strategy that attempts 
to strengthen the Assyrian king’s sworn adé agreement. As in D, self-referential 
discourse promotes the circulation of the treaty. Since this adé survives in mul- 
tiple copies called tuppi adé in Akkadian, I also outline its media aesthetics. The 
text of the agreement coalesces with the visual layout of the tablet as well as 
the semiotics of sealing to transform the text-artifact. The tuppi adé becomes 
a relic-like object with a rhetorical force of its own. The sealed tablet would 
confront viewers with a tangible reminder of the efficacy of the oath. While 
tablets are helpful analogues for D’s depiction of the tablets of the covenant 
and the scroll that Moses writes, D also talks about other kinds of writing. To 
illuminate these text-artifacts, Chapter 3 moves into the world of monuments. 
Drawing on archaeological data as well as art historical analysis, I show how the 
eighth-century Kulamuwa memorial inscription from Zincirli (Ancient Ya‘diya) 
cultivates a poetics of proximity by structuring an intimate, interactive, and 
hierarchical space in the ancient citadel. With recourse to local dynastic tradi- 
tions, Phoenician script, and Assyrian visual repertoire, Kulamuwa performs a 
royal identity. The goal of the inscription is to compel a submissive response 
on the part of individuals entering the palatial structure in which it was dis- 
played. The remainder of the chapter describes how the media aesthetics of 
inscriptions can vary depending on features like voicing and size; the use of 
dedicatory statements; integration with artistic elements; and form, context, 
and interaction. 
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At no point do I suggest that D is straightforwardly a loyalty oath or mon- 
ument. Nor do I believe that D’s engagement with the materiality of writing 
needs to be attributed to direct literary dependence. Rather, Deuteronomy and 
the Material Transmission of Tradition contends that we gain a richer apprecia- 
tion for the Deuteronomic composition as a narrative if we understand how it 
adapts and transforms the media aesthetics of the ancient Near East to the story 
it tells. To this end, Chapter 4 describes how D constructs a material imaginary 
through its narrative depiction of text-artifacts. D’s inscriptions are more than 
invisible containers. Like the treaty tablets and inscribed monuments explored 
in this study, they are traces and relics. They cultivate interaction, embody obe- 
dience, and connect viewers to the past. 

Finally, Chapter 5 explores the imagined landscape constructed in the Deu- 
teronomic composition. D’s law of centralized sacrifice presents Israel as a con- 
centrically structured landscape with a ritual center and periphery. Within this 
landscape, D imagines the presence of central text-artifacts like the tablets of 
the covenant and the scroll that Moses writes, as well as peripheral inscriptions 
in the form of extracted texts inscribed on the doorposts and gates of Israel’s 
houses and settlements. By constructing this imagined textual landscape, D 
adapts the poetics of proximity to a narrative text. Moses’s commands repeat- 
edly draw the Israelites to judicial and cultic spaces marked by text-artifacts. 
Where monumental inscriptions attempt to attract viewers to themselves, D’s 
laws shape the ritual lifeways of individual Israelites within the idealized land- 
scape it imagines. At the end of Chapter 5, we turn to Deut 28:58 to consider 
what can be said about how D’s viewers are supposed to relate to D itself as 
a literary work that has material form. To understand the literariness of D, we 
need a different archetype for reading than the one offered by modern books. 
We can find that model in the world of monuments. 


CHAPTER 1 


From Discourse to Artifact 


If the book is the wrong conceptual metaphor with which to understand textu- 
ality in the Deuteronomic composition, then why did anyone come to view it as 
a book in the first place? Since D—as opposed to the scroll of Deuteronomy— 
once stood on its own, then it more closely resembles the book as concept. At 
some point, the Deuteronomic composition became an object that looks like 
a literary work. Passed on orally and in writing, it became a distinctive part of 
ancient Judah’s literary culture. The prominence of Deuteronomy at Qumran 
suggests that D retained its distinctiveness and its appeal even after it was inte- 
grated into the compiled Pentateuch.! It continued to move through the world 
through performance, manuscript production, retellings, allusions, citations, 
and excerpting. What is it about D that makes it a work? 

The answer, I contend, lies in the Deuteronomic composition’s patterns 
of self-reference. Self-reference points to underlying structures and promotes 
both the oral and textual circulation of Moses’s words. D’s fondness for self- 
referential expressions is well known.’ It is part of Deuteronomy’s distinctive 
style. This style has also been analyzed as a marker of oral preaching (von Rad) 
or assigned to the literary world of scribal production (Weinfeld, Driver).4 But 
self-reference is not an intrinsic sign of orality any more than it reflects textual 
origins. In D, self-referential language is more than a stylistic flourish. I argue 
that it motivates the circulation of D as a work in three ways: by focusing atten- 
tion, creating structure, and enacting repetition. Self-reference sets D apart as 
a text, as something that looks like an independent work. 
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Unexpectedly, the story of Deuteronomy as a work begins in the concrete 
world of monuments. The conclusion of this chapter compares D’s most elab- 
orate self-referential phrase (“all the words of this tôrâ that are written in this 
seper”—Deut 28:58) with non-narrative texts like the Hammurabi stele com- 
position. This phrase is most at home among ancient monuments and treaty 
texts which draw attention to the written object in an attempt to ensure their 
own positive reception and circulation. The rhetorical success of inscribed 
monuments rested on a tensive relationship between proximity and distance 
cultivated through self-referential language. By adapting the rhetoric of self- 
reference to an ancient narrative, D constructs an idea of obedience that 
depends on proximity and repetition. 


1 Entextualization 


How does ordinary speech, or discourse, become a text?> Everyday talk is 
anchored to its site of origin. Linguistic anthropologists and folklorists have 
searched for the features of language and poetics that make it easier for a por- 
tion of discourse to be lifted out of one context and recontextualized in another. 
The active and ongoing process of rendering undifferentiated discourse into 
a text has been termed “entextualization.” As Charles Briggs and Richard Bau- 
man define it, this is “the process of rendering discourse extractable, of making 
a stretch of linguistic production into a unit—a text—that can be lifted out of 
its interactional setting. A text, then, from this vantage point, is discourse ren- 
dered decontextualizable.”® Entextualized discourse is easily transported from 
one context to the next. Greg Urban and Michael Silverstein underscore the 
role that structure plays in the process. “To turn something into a text,” they 
write, “is to seem to give it a decontextualized structure, and meaning, that is, 


5 Iuse the term “discourse” in this study in two ways. First, in this chapter, “discourse” refers 
primarily to written or spoken forms of communication, expressed in a range of language 
utterances (oral or written). By language utterances, I invoke Bakhtin’s notion of speech utter- 
ances as “speech genres”: “Language is realized in the form of individual concrete utterances 
(oral and written) by participants in the various areas of human activity.... Each separate 
utterance is individual, of course, but each sphere in which language is used develops its own 
relatively stable types of these utterances. These we may call speech genres.” M.M. Bakhtin, 
“The Problem of Speech Genres,’ in Speech Genres and Other Late Essays, ed. Caryl Emerson 
and Michael Holquist, trans. Vern W. McGee (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1986), 60-102, 
here 60. Second, I use it at times to refer to specific modes of reported speech, that is, as direct 
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a form and meaning that are imaginable apart from the spatiotemporal and 
other frames in which they can be said to occur.” Because the emerging text 
has an internal structure it can hold together as a cultural object as it circulates 
through the community and from one generation to the next. 

At the same time, these scholars have pointed out that decontextualiza- 
tion implies a subsequent process of re-embedding a stretch of discourse in 
a new setting. Jan Blommaert underscores the importance of both in describ- 
ing entextualization as the “processes of lifting text out of context, placing it 
in another context and adding metapragmatic qualifications to it, thus spec- 
ifying the conditions for how texts should be understood.’§ For Bauman and 
Briggs, these are “two aspects of the same process.”? Where decontextualizing 
forces render discourse extractable from context, recontextualization requires 
the creation of new anchors so that the same discourse can function again in a 
new time and place. 

What types of discourse encourage decontextualization while already ac- 
tively attempting to shape future recontextualization? Detailed studies of 
speech and gesture highlight the importance of pragmatics and metapragmat- 
ics for the process of entextualization.!° Pragmatics are those aspects of verbal 
communication—like deictic expressions—which depend on things like con- 
text, intonation, and gesture for their meanings rather than semantic value.” 
On the other hand, metapragmatics consists of discourse about those context- 
dependent pragmatic codes. These are statements which reflect on “how to 
interpret the extrasemantic meanings encoded in speech.”!? For example, in his 
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study of verbal transmission among the Indigenous Xokleng people of Brazil, 
Urban observed the delicate dynamics that influence different types of oral cir- 
culation of myth. He argued that: 


The more the discourse is overtly coded as a unique instance, produced 
by its originator, and linked to a present context and circumstances, the 
less likely will the copier be to (want to) replicate it or metadiscursively to 
acknowledge the copy as a replication, and the more likely will the copier 
be to respond to it. 


The more discourse is overtly coded as nonpersonal, that is, not as some- 
thing generated by the originator but as transmitted by him or her, and 
the less it is linked to a present context and circumstances, the more likely 
will the copier be to replicate it; hence, the more sharable it is.13 


Through pragmatics, everyday speech is firmly grounded in its organic context. 
Urban suggests that these connections make it less likely that ordinary talk will 
become a circulating text. As a result, a conversation partner is more likely to 
react to prior speech rather than replicate it verbatim.4 Although a conversa- 
tion partner may incorporate elements of the preceding discourse, a response 
will be a new statement. Conversely, Urban argued that explicitly “marking 
the relationship between originator and original instance” helps make some 
units of discourse better suited to copying through word-for-word replication.® 
Metapragmatic statements encourage this process of entextualization by mak- 
ing it easier for discourse to circulate. 

Studies like Urban’s stress several common features that encourage the cir- 
culation of discourse as a text. These include framing, strategic use of direct 
and indirect speech, and indexical language.!® The Deuteronomic composition 
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is framed as a narrative account of Moses’s final words to the people of Israel 
on the eve of his death and their journey into Canaan. Since the frame narra- 
tive tells the story of Moses’s valedictory address, D is already “overtly coded” 
as something transmitted from the Mosaic past and not generated organically 
within the present. In this way, the metapragmatics of the narrative frame help 
delineate the boundary of D as a text. 

As stories go, D’s narrative is spare.” Moses speaks to the assembled Israel- 
ites (Deut 1:1, 5), appoints Joshua as his successor (Deut 31:7-8), writes down 
his words in a séper (Deut 31:9, 24) entrusts that séper to Levitical priests (Deut 
31:25-26), and teaches his audience a divinely revealed song (Deut 31:30; 32:44). 
At the level of the frame narrative, it lacks the elements of plot which charac- 
terize novelistic storytelling.!® There is no inciting incident, no rising action, 
no denouement. But employing direct and indirect speech adds depth to its 
storytelling and subtly embodies themes of retelling and the passing down of 
shared tradition. By far, the bulk of D is framed as the direct speech of Moses 
such that the third-person narrator recedes, and Moses becomes the primary 
orator and storyteller. Within these speeches, embedded in the frame narrative 
of D, Moses summarizes the story of Israel in part by relying on both direct and 
indirect speech. On occasion in D, there is additional reported speech embed- 
ded within the direct speech found in Moses’s address (e.g., Deut 1:28).!9 The 
striations of embedded speech point to the construction of multiple levels of 
storytelling: that of the narrative frame, that of Moses’s address, and the nar- 
rative vignettes embedded within Moses’s discourse. That D’s frame narrative 
and Moses’s speeches both depend on the embedding of direct and indirect 
discourse enacts the dynamics of intergenerational cultural transmission at the 
core of Deuteronomy’s theology of covenant. 


Signs and Society 1 (2013): 327-366; Michael Silverstein, “The Voice of Jacob: Entextu- 
alization, Contextualization, and Identity,’ ELH 81 (2014): 483-520; Michael Silverstein, 
“Texts, Entextualized and Artifactualized: The Shapes of Discourse,” College English 82 
(2019): 55-76; and Greg Urban, Metaculture: How Culture Moves through the World, Pub- 
lic Worlds 8 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2001); and Greg Urban, “A 
Method for Measuring the Motion of Culture,’ American Anthropologist 112 (2010): 122— 
139. 

17 Robert Polzin, “Diologic Imagination in the Book of Deuteronomy,” STCL 9 (1984): 135-143, 
at 136. 

18 Brian M. Britt, “Remembering Narrative in Deuteronomy,” in The Oxford Handbook of Bib- 
lical Narrative, ed. Danna Nolan Fewell (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 157-167, at 
158. 

19 Robert Polzin, “Deuteronomy,” in The Literary Guide to the Bible, ed. Robert Alter and Frank 
Kermode (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987), 92—101 at 92. 
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Even more than narrative framing and direct speech, D’s self-referential lan- 
guage is distinctive. Self-referential phrases that combine near demonstrative 
adjectives (nsxt/nt “this,” 75x “these”) with discourse terms recur throughout 
D. These phrases could also be classified as “indexicals” or “deictics.” Calling a 
phrase indexical refers to its mode of signifying an object.2° Indexical phrases 
point to or presume the existence of a given object.?! “Deixis,’ however, refers to 
parts of speech with a pointing function, like demonstrative adjectives and per- 
sonal pronouns.”? The use of deictics is contextually determined and assumes a 
center of reference where those references make sense.” For example, a phrase 
like “this book” is both indexical and deictic. It presumes the existence of a 
given book, either as a physical object in the world (e.g., the book you are hold- 
ing) or one presupposed in prior discourse (e.g., the book of Deuteronomy). It 
also adopts a contextual “deictic center” where the proximity implied by the 
near-demonstrative phrase makes sense.”* D’s pattern of self-referential dis- 
course has three primary functions: (1) it labels the discourse to which it refers 
as a discrete and replicable text; (2) it renders explicit an internal view of the 
conceptual structure of Moses’s speeches as constituting a composite whole 
it calls t6rd; and (3) it enacts repetition at the level of Moses’s framing speech 
as a model for the implied audience’s response to Moses’s discourse. In other 
words, self-referential language promotes entextualization. It helps to establish 
D as a circulating text by reinforcing its internal structure and encouraging its 
positive reception by future audiences. 


2 Internal Self-Reference and Labeling in the Deuteronomic 
Composition 


No passage encapsulates D’s patterns of self-referential language like Deut 
28:58—61.5 Towards the end of its covenant blessings and curses, Moses warns 


20 Charles Sanders Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic: The Theory of Signs,” in Philosophical Writings 
of Peirce: Selected and Edited with an Introduction by Justus Buchler, ed. Justus Buchler 
(New York: Dover Publications, 1955), 98-119, at 107-11. 

21 Silverstein, “Shifters,” 29. 

22  “Deixis” is an extension of physical gesture. The term derives from the Greek Sett¢ which 
refers to pointing. Stephen C. Levinson, “Deixis,” in Encyclopedia of Language and Linguis- 
tics, ed. R.E. Asher and J.M.Y. Simpson, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1994), 853-857. 

23 Silverstein, “Shifters,” 33. 

24 Mark Lester, “Deuteronomy 28:58, CTH 53, and the Rhetoric of Self-Reference,’ vr 70 
(2020): 645-666, at 648. 

25 For an overview of the diachronic dating of Deut 28:58-68, see Eckart Otto, Deuteron- 
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the Israelites that failure to perform “all the words (dabarim) of this tôråâ that 


are written in this séper” will result in a scourge of illnesses, not least the very 


diseases that ravaged the Egyptians. 


Deut 28:58-61 
92 nx mwy> awn x» x58 58If you are not careful to perform all the words 


panda neta ann IT of this t6ra that are written in this séper, fear- 


Dwn nx AX PAIN 19D2 ing this glorious and awesome name—YHWH 
May AX AAR WA TAIN your God, *%then YHwH will make your afflic- 


Jnan nx mm gbani? Pobos tions and the afflictions of your offspring a 


maa man TTI man nx ~wonder—great lasting afflictions and grievous 


DANI DYI oom mnan lasting sicknesses. ®°He will bring back on you 


mya Arm b nx Ja awe all the Egyptian diseases, of which you were in 


Japan oman nay wWwkxX dread, and they will cling to you. © Additionally, 


DO Awe AN 59195 59 035! all the sicknesses and afflictions which are 


DY NNNnnn not written in the séper of this t6rd, YHWH will 


JIawa ty Poy mm bring upon you until you are destroyed (Deut 
28:58-61).76 


In the following verses (Deut 28:62-68), the ramifications of the curses become 


plain. They entail the systematic reversal of the Exodus.” Setting aside the 


awful future imagined by these curses, Deut 29:58-61 stands out because of the 


26 
27 


omium 12-34, 2 vols., HThKAT (Freiburg: Herder, 2016), 2:1984—1990. See also, Carl Steuer- 
nagel, Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums: Litterarcritische Untersuchung über seine Zusam- 
mensetzung und Entstehung (Halle: J. Krause, 1894), 42; Steuernagel, Ubersetzung und 
Erklärung der Bücher Deuteronomium und Josua und allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexa- 
teuch, HKAT 1, 3 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1900), 154; Hans Ulrich Steymans, 
Deuteronomium 28 und die adê zur Thronfolgeregelung Asarhaddons: Segen und Fluch im 
Alten Orient und in Israel, OBO 145 (Freiburg: Universitätsverlag, 1995); Christoph Koch, 
Vertrag, Treueid, und Bund: Studien zur Rezeption des altorientalischen Vertragsrechts im 
Deuteronomium und zur Ausbildung der Bundestheologie im Alten Testament, BZAW 383 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 2008), 175. 

Unless otherwise noted, translations are my own. 

Driver, Deuteronomy, 316-319; Gerhard von Rad, Deuteronomy: A Commentary, trans. Do- 
rothea Barton, OTL (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1966), 176; A.D.H. Mayes, Deuteronomy: 
Based on the Revised Standard Version, NCB (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1981), 358; 
Jeffrey H. Tigay, Deuteronomy DIT: The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New] Ps Transla- 
tion, The yPs Torah Commentary (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1996) 272-273; 
Richard D. Nelson, Deuteronomy: A Commentary, OTL (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox, 2002), 332-333; and Jack R. Lundbom, Deuteronomy (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2013), 794-796. 
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self-referential language that refers to speech, writing, and tôrâ. Moses desig- 
nates the things which the Israelites should “carefully perform” (mivy> nwn) 
as “all the words of this t6rd that are written in this séper” (7in7 7127 5D NN 
ma 102 Daina NRIN [Deut 28:58]). No one part of this phrase is extraordi- 
nary on its own. But as a phrase, it almost stumbles over itself even as it aims 
for precision. The grammatical object of the verb here (“be careful to perform”) 
is the construct phrase “all the words of the tora” (minn 727 53 NX) where the 
noun tôråâ (A71InN—“law”) is modified by the feminine singular demonstrative 
adjective “this” (nxt), and the construct plural noun “words” (37) is qual- 
ified by the gal mp passive participle “written” (D°21N3). This participle is in 
turn specified by the prepositional phrase “in the séper” (1502), itself modified 
by the masculine singular demonstrative adjective “this” (ntn). By referring in 
turn to the collective linguistic contents (727 93) of a specific conceptual whole 
(mixta nnn) which has been materially inscribed (0°21n2) onto a certain text- 
artifact (mn 1902), Deut 28:58 alludes to a tripartite hierarchy of discourse as 
utterances, discourse as a collective conceptual whole, and discourse as a mate- 
rial text-artifact.?6 

The phrase “all the dabarim of this tôrâ written in this séper” is part of a 
wider group of constructions which point to the relationship of individual 
discourse components—utterances—to the larger conceptual units to which 
they belong and the text-artifacts on which they are inscribed. Only one exam- 
ple (Deut 1718-20) shows up within Moses’s longest discourse (Deut 5:1- 
26:19).79 Conversely, most iterations are found in Moses’s third discourse (Deut 
29-30), a speech which takes as its theme YHWH’s covenant with Israel. The 
remaining references appear in Deut 31:12, 24-26; and 32:44—46. 

This group of construct phrases partially overlaps with an even more per- 
vasive pattern in D: the use of discourse terms to refer to parts of Moses’s 
speeches or to the address as a whole. These discourse terms include 1137/0017 
(“word/s”), nin (“t6ra”), Myn/maxn (“commandment/s”), Dypn/nipn (“stat- 
utes”), DvVAWN (“judgments”), n32 (“blessing”), 7YX/M>X (“oath/s”), nbp 
(“curse”), and nw (“song”).3° These terms often show up in deictic noun 


28 By “conceptual whole,’ I do not mean a conceptual unity. I concur with Najman: “Here 
the status of Torah is ascribed, not to specific laws or bodies of law, but to authoritative 
tradition as a whole, including laws of many kinds, as well as narratives—thus to a whole 
whose members share no common features or content, a whole whose unity can only be 
indicated as that which is present to the reader” (Seconding Sinai, 31). 

29 Two, if—on the assumption that Deut 27 is inserted into Deut 5:1-28:68—one includes 
the curses in Deut 28:58-61. 

30 Norbert Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot: eine Untersuchung literarischer Einleitungsfragen zu 
Dtn 5-1, AnBib 20 (Rome: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1963), 54-58. 
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phrases with accompanying near demonstrative adjectives nt/nxt, 7x (“this,” 


“these”) and point to other units of discourse in D.3! In the voice of Moses, 


phrases like this highlight some facet of his own speech. When used in rubrics 


or by the third-person narrator, they refer to the contents of D, namely, the 


words of Moses recorded in D itself. 


TABLE 1 


Construct phrases and the structure of discourse in D 


Discursive contents, conceptual unit, inscribed object 


“all the words of this tôrâ written in this 
séper” 

“all the curses of the covenant written in 
this séper of the téra” 

“his commandments and statutes written 


ALAN 


in this seper of the tora 


Discursive contents and conceptual unit 
Tora (nn) 

“the words of this téra” 

“all the words of this téra” 


Covenant (mna) 

“words of the covenant” 
“words of this covenant” 

“all the oaths of the covenant” 
Oath (7>x) 

“words of this oath”32 


Dn NR atin at 55 
mnao 

3902 7327 nan nds 5D 
am ana 

302 AINA PNPM ymin 
am ain 


nxn mina aT 
maxim aqina at 55 


man na 
nxn man at 
moan mds 55 


NRIN DONT IT 


Deut 28:58 
Deut 29:20[21] 


Deut 30:10 


Deut 27:26 
Deut 17:19; 27:3, 8; 
29:28[29]; 31:12; 32:46 


Deut 28:69[29:1] 
Deut 29:8[9] 


Deut 29:20[21] 


Deut 29:18[19 | 


31 
32 


Person Jr., “Self-Referential Phrases,” 225-228. 

While the “oath” (75x) is identified as one of the components of téré, it is also composed 
of multiple component utterances. Although sometimes translated as “curse,” the noun 
7x in D is better understood as an “oath.” As Gene Tucker notes, “the full oath formula 
includes a conditional self-curse followed by the statement of what is sworn, the contents 
of the oath” (“Covenant Forms and Contract Forms,’ vT 15 (1965): 487-503, at 491). But, 
at no point does D record a response by Israel or embed a possible oath in the first per- 
son. More likely, TON, here, refers to the conditional imprecations of Deut 2815-68, which 
should be taken on by the addressees through assent. The situation of the individual who 
hears the “words of this oath (N&t7 75x)” (Deut 29:18 [19]) and does not ascent triggers the 
curses, namely the negative consequences of disobedience, as copiously inscribed in the 
sēper (Deut 29:19-20 [20-21]). HALOT, 51. Like its antonym, 1272 (“blessing”), the noun 
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TABLE 1 Construct phrases and the structure of discourse in D (cont.) 
Discursive contents, conceptual unit, inscribed object 
Song (77°) 
“words of this song” nein nv na Deut 31:30 
“all the words of this song” nem awn aTh Deut 32:44 
Inscribed object and conceptual unit 
“the séper of this téra” mgm ani ra Deut 28:61 
“this séper of the téra” manna ra. Deut 29:20[21]; 30:10; 
31:26 
Discursive contents and inscribed object 
“every oath (n>x) written in this séper” ain rapa nannan ANA DA Deut 29:19[20] 
“every curse (5p) written in this séper” mnao nannan npn Deut 29:26[27] 


In D, five terms can refer to the laws themselves: “commandments” (mxn), 
“statutes” (™pn and npn), “judgments” (DAWN), “testimonies” (ny) and 
“word, matter” (117).33 Deictic phrases with these legal discourse terms are 


ubiquitous, showing up in a variety of literary and rhetorical contexts in D.34 


Neither in Moses’ speeches nor in the third-person narrative introduction do 


the precise meanings of these terms seem to be a deep concern.’ As Dominik 


33 


34 
35 


nb>p, however, is more closely tied to the negative outcomes associated with the curse. 
Lundbom, Deuteronomy, 813; and HALOT, 1105. 

The noun MWN is derived from the verb, MX (“to command”), and means a “command” 
(HALOT, 622); DPN and MPN are both derived from the root ppn (“to engrave”) and 
referred to inscribed decrees (HALOT, 346); VƏWN is formed from the verb DAW (“to 
judge”) and refers to judgments (HALOT, 651); and NITY derives from 11 TW (“to wit- 
ness”) and refers to testimony (HALOT, 790). See Tigay, Deuteronomy, 27; Georg Braulik, 
“Die Ausdrücke fiir ‘Gesetz’ im Buch Deuteronomium,” Biblica 51 (1970): 39-66, at 40; and 
Braulik, “Die Worte (hadd*arim) in Deuteronomium 1-u,” in “Gerechtigkeit und Recht 
zu üben” (Gen 18,19): Studien zur altorientalischen und biblischen Rechtsgeschichte, zur 
Religionsgeschichte Israels und zur Religionssoziologie; Festschrift fiir Eckart Otto zum 65. 
Geburtstag, ed. Reinhard Achenbach and Martin Arneth, BZABR 13 (Wiesbaden: Har- 
rassowitz, 2009), 200-216. The term tôråâ is also used to refer to Moses’s discourse as a 
whole. 

Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 335-339. 

Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 54. Braulik discerns distinctions between bodies of instruction 
within the narrative world of Deuteronomy, most prominently between the Decalogue 
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Markl notes about Deut 4:44-45, the phrase “‘These are the decrees and the 
statutes and ordinances’ (v. 45) shows that ‘torah’ (v. 44) implies various cate- 
gories of normative regulations, although it is difficult to identify any system- 
atic application of these terms to different types of regulations.”%6 It is also 
contextually clear that the general term “word” (117)—either in the singular 
or the plural—can refer to one or more of Moses’s commands.?” Each of these 
terms can also point—either on its own, in the case of mxn and 337, or in var- 
ious combinations—to the entire collection of commandments delivered on 
the plains of Moab. 

Self-referential language contributes to the entextualization of D by facili- 
tating the circulation of its contents. What differentiates the commandments 
in D from ordinary discourse—the everyday language of talk, for example—is 
that, in D, these commandments are labeled (e.g., Deut 4:44-45), written down 
(Deut 31:9, 24), and required to be orally repeated (Deut 6:7; 11:19) and physically 
reproduced in writing (Deut 6:9; 11:20; 17:18; 27:3, 8). As Hugh Mehan writes, “the 
process of lexical labeling is itself an entextualization process. Complex, con- 
textually nuanced discussions get summed up in (and, hence, are entextualized 
through) a single word”38 Labeling isolates the Moses’s instructions as specific 
units of discourse making them more easily reproduced. Labeled as such, the 
commands can circulate on their own either through replication in the form 
of copying and performance or through response in acts of citation or allusion. 
These self-referential phrases occur within Moses’s speeches as well as in D's 
third-person frame narrative.39 Labeling, then, as an aspect of discourse that 
promotes circulation and entextualization, is operative within the narrative 
world of D (Moses’s speeches to Israel in Moab) as well as through D’s third per- 
son narration. It is part of the analogy—to use Jean-Pierre Sonnet’s term—that 


(proclaimed by YHw#) and the larger collection of laws proclaimed by Moses. Braulik, 
“Die Worte,” 200. 

36 Dominik Markl, “Deuteronomy,” in The Paulist Biblical Commentary, ed. José Enrique 
Aguilar Chiu et al. (New York: Paulist Press, 2018), 147-193, at 160; Tigay, Deuteronomy, 43. 
Cf. S. Dean McBride, who argued that, in each of its three usages, the most plausible ref- 
erent of NITY was the Decalogue. So too, “the compound term hahuqgim wéhamispatim 
(hendiadys) is a standard Deuteronomic designation for the constitutional matters which, 
though fully sanctioned by divine authority, are promulgated only through the legislative 
agency of Moses’ (S. Dean McBride, “Polity of the Covenant People: The Book of Deuteron- 
omy,” Int 41 [1987]: 229-244, at 233-234). 

37 Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 58. Braulik, “Die Ausdrücke,” 45; Braulik, “‘Die Worte,” 216. 

38 | Hugh Mehan, “A Case Study in the Politics of Representation,” in Silverstein and Urban, 
Natural Histories, 253-276, at 253. 

39 Sonnet, “Fifth Book,” 198-199. 
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is drawn between Moses’s speech and Deuteronomy’s narrative and between 
Moses’s séper and Deuteronomy as a work.*° 


21 Self-Referential Phrases within Moses’s Speeches 

Within Moses’s speeches, legal terms are short-hand ways of referring to the 
contents of his own orations. Repeatedly, the terms are linked to the speeches 
in three ways: they are given setting with relative clauses, rendered specific with 
deictic reference (71/nxt, 7Dx, “this,” “these”), and cast as a collective group in 
conjunction with the word 92 (“all, every”). Take, for example, the use of the 
term “commandment” (714) in Deut 11:22—23: 


Deut 11:22-23 

53 mx NWN INW DN 222 22Tf you attentively keep this entire com- 
Miva °D3N TOR NIA mwan mandment which I am commanding you 

mT nx and anwy> nans by performing it, to love YHWH your God, 
npm VaT baa nbb oA to walk in all his ways, and to cling to him, 

on b nx mi wma 23then Yawa will drive out all these nations 
oot os onw oan nxn before you and you will dispossess peoples 
Dan oxy stronger and mightier than you. 


First, a relative clause (“which I am commanding you” DINN AWA 7318 WR) 
situates the “commandment” within the temporal framework of D’s narrative, 
namely Moses’s act of commanding.*! These clauses use the temporal frame- 
work assumed in Moses’s direct speech to clarify that the “commandment” 
(Deut 11:22) refers to the content of his addresses depicted in D.4? Second, the 
feminine singular near-demonstrative adjective nxt (“this”) specifies the “com- 
mandment” to which Moses refers in Deut 11:22.43 Together with the temporal 
relative clause (“which I am commanding’), this demonstrative pronoun points 
forward to the content of Moses’s speeches.“ Thirdly, the term “command- 
ment” in Deut 11:22 is made to function as a label for the Moses’s instructions 


40 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 3. 

41 See also Deut 4:2; 8:1; 11:8, 13, 22, 27-28; 13:19[18]; 15:5; 19:9; 2721; 28:1, 13; 30:8, 1. Some 
examples of this relative clause add the word 01, “which I am commanding you today.” 
Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 59; Braulik, “Die Ausdrücke, 41. 

42 Jean-Pierre Sonnet, “‘Today’ in Deuteronomy: A Narrative Metalepsis,” Biblica 101 (2020): 
498-518, at 505; Markl, Gottes Volk, 72-73; Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 60-61. 

43 See also Deut 6:25; 11:22; 15:5; 19:9; 30:11. 

44 It is acataphoric near-demonstrative adjective, that is, it points forward to a referent that 
follows, namely the commandments of Deut 12-26. Levinson, “Deixis,’ 856. 
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by being combined with the word 52 (“all,” “every,” “entire”).4° When used in 
construct with mxn (“every commandment” or “the entire commandment”), 
5a adds a collective dimension to the referent of Moses’s speeches.*® Although 
the commandments of D are many, Moses describes them as a single collec- 
tive entity.*” As a result, the word mxn becomes internally self-referential and 
imposes a unity on the corpus of Moses’s instructions that does not merely 
reflect underlying affinities of content or theme.*® 

In addition to the term “commandment,” D also labels its injunctions as 
‘judgments’” (o’vawW/), “statutes” (™pn or Npn), and “testimonies” (nIT¥). Un- 
like “commandment” (718/97), which most frequently appears on its own, these 
four terms are combined in various ways to label and name discursive contents 
of Moses’s speeches.*9 While there is no consistent pattern to the selection and 
combination of terms, these combined phrases also use the same techniques 
described above—temporal clauses, demonstrative adjectives, and the use of 
52 to link these discourse terms to the body of instruction spoken by Moses 
on the plains of Moab.°° The following examples offer some indication as to 
the range of ways in which combinations of these terms appear and the modes 
of connecting the terms to the content of Moses’s speeches. 


Deut 5:1 
SAR ORW 52 5x awn xp! And Moses called to all Israel and said to 
NNI DPT nx ONW pnw ondsx them, “Hear, O Israel, the statutes and the 
BINS IST 3IN WX DVV judgments which I am speaking in your 
ominwi ons onnen hearing today, learn them and keep them 
onwy> so as to perform them.” 


Deut 5:31 
POX TIATNI TAY TAY Na NNN! 31But you, stand here with me and I will 
Dypvam oynm myn AN speak to you the entire commandment— 
IIN WR PIRI IWI om >nAws the statutes and the judgments—which 
mnw > ond jn you will teach them, and they will perform 
[them] in the land which I am giving them 
to possess. 


45 Driver, Deuteronomy, 106. 

46 Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 56. 

47 Braulik, “Die Ausdrücke, 58. 

48 Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 221. 

49  Braulik, “Die Ausdrücke,” 51-64. 

50 “The only principal to which the authors of Dt seem to conform in their use of these var- 
ious expressions is that of variety” (Lenchak, Choose Life!, 20). Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot, 
54; Markl, Deuteronomy, 160. 
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Deut 6:1-2 
DOV Span myn Ag 
pons 755 DININ TIT TY WR 
DAY ONS WR PNI mwyd 
mv ax xn pnd? anwid anw 
yn pnpn 92 nx aw) PIOR 
722 [20 121 AAS Py DIS WS 
Pm AN? ywnd1 Tenn 5D 


Deut 6:20 
nn Waxd ann T ORW 920 
mr DOR POO Dp ays 
DINN PASS mT 


Deut 6:24 
penn 95 mx MWYY mm 11824 
mod IPAO mT nx ARTÙ MONT 
am oyna mnb oman 5919 


CHAPTER 1 


IThis is the commandment—the statutes 
and the judgments—which YHWH your 
God commanded [me] to teach you to per- 
form in the land which you are crossing 
over there to possess ĉin order that you 
might fear YHwH your God by keeping all 
his statutes and his commands which I am 
commanding you all the days of your life, 
and also your children, and your children’s 
children, so that your days might be long. 


20When your child asks you in the future, 
“What are the testimonies—the statutes 
and the judgments—which YHwH our God 
commanded you?” 


24YHWH commanded us to perform all 
these statutes, to fear YHWH our God for 
our enduring good and so that we might live 
as we do this day. 


These legal terms are connected to the contents of Moses’s speech (and also 
to the content of Yawu’s speech at Horeb) with temporal clauses (Deut 5:1, 31; 
6:2),5! demonstrative adjectives (Deut 6:1, 24),52 and the use of 93 (“all,’ “entire”) 
to indicate the collected nature of Moses’s commands (Deut 5:31, 6:24).53 

Although its meaning is not limited to the sense of a command, D also uses 
the term 117 (dabar) in either the singular or plural to refer to the legal contents 
of Moses’s speeches, as is the case in the so-called “canon formula”: 


Deut 4:2 
"DIN IWR ITN Op won xd? 
Wan wisn xd) BINN Twn 
BDI miT aw AS wI 
BINN Miva YDIN SVN 


2Do not add to the dābār which I am com- 
manding you and do not take anything away 
from it, but keep the commandments of YawH 
your God which I am commanding you. 


51 See also Deut 4:1, 5, 40; 7:11; 8:11; 10:13; 11:32, 26:16; 27:10; 28:15; 28:45. 
52 See also Deut 4:6; 7:12; 12:1; 26:16; 4:45. 
53 See also Deut 4:6; 11:32; 16:12; 17:19. Braulik, “Die Ausdrücke,” 52, 59. 
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Deut 13:1[12:32 | 
m2 Ws st Sa mK! 32The entire dabar which I am commanding 
Rd mwy> nnawn INN BIAN you: keep it so as to perform it; do not add to it 
wan yin sdi voy yon and do not take anything away from it. 


In Deut 4:2, Moses equates the dabar with the “commandments of YHwu.’54 
The use of the verb 71x (“to command”) in the relative clauses of Deut 4:2 and 
13:1[12:32] clarifies the sense of dabar. In these instances, dabar takes on the 
semantic sense of the modifying piel participle; the dabar is the thing com- 
manded, that is, a “commandment.’®> Similarly, in Deut 13:1[12:32], the term 
dabar, the referent of the pronoun inv, is used with the verbs 5nw (“to keep”) 
and nwy (“to do, perform”).5° 

The preceding examples are all embedded within Moses’s direct speech. 
They are internally self-referential within the body of his orations. While some 
references do appear within the main block of legal material in Deut 12-26 (e.g., 
Deut 16:12; 19:9), they are suited to Moses’s repeated exhortations concerning 
obedience in Deut 4, 5-1, and 27-31 that frame the main body of law. Within 
the context of Moses’s discourse, these internally self-referential exhortations 
offer a rhetorical scaffolding to the laws themselves; they point to the laws to 
enjoin obedience.5” 


54 See Deut 2813-14 (debarim) and 30:1-14 (dabar) where the general term dabar is used 
to refer to the commands (MXN). Like the other stipulation terms, dabar and dabarim 
are modified with the same relative clause (“which I am commanding you” [Deut 4:2b]), 
occur with 99 to indicate the collective nature of the stipulations (Deut 13:1[12:32]; see 
also 12:28; 28:14; 32:46), and with specifying demonstrative adjectives (“all these dabarim” 
[Deut 12:28; see also Deut 6:6]). See also, Braulik “Die Ausdriicke,” 47. 

55 Deuteronomy 6:6; 12:28; 28:14. Similarly, see Deut 15:15; 24:18, 22 where dabar is the defi- 
nite direct object of the verb MIY (“to command”). Cf. Deut 118 where debarim is again the 
direct object of m¥, although here the plural noun debarim does not refer to the Moab 
stipulations, but to Moses’s instructions concerning the institution of judges (Deut 1:12- 
18). 

56 These verbs are repeatedly employed with the other terms for stipulations: Deut 41, 5, 
6, 14, 40; 5:1, 10, 29, 31; 61, 2, 17, 24, 25; 7:9, 11-12; 8:, 2, 6, 11; 1013; 11:1, 8, 22, 32; 12:1; 
13:5[4], 19 [18]; 15:5; 16:12; 19:9; 26:16-18; 27:1, 10; 28:1, 9, 13, 15, 45; 30:8, 10, 12, 13, 16. See 
also Brent A. Strawn, “Keep/Observe/Do—Carefully—Today! The Rhetoric of Repetition 
in Deuteronomy,’ in A God So Near: Essays on Old Testament Theology in Honor of Patrick 
D. Miller, ed. Brent A. Strawn and Nancy R. Bowen (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2003), 
215-240. 

57 Strawn, “Keep/Observe/Do,” 225-235. 
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2.2 Self-Referential Phrases in Third-Person Narration and Rubrics 

The third-person narrative introduction and rubrics of D also use discourse 
terms for the laws that are modified by near-demonstrative adjectives and tem- 
poralizing clauses.58 


Deut 1:1 
mvp Ist Wwx est ASN! These are the debarim which Moses spoke 
onnaa Ss 52 5x to all Israel on the other side of the Jordan, 
pa mo ia nyaan in the wilderness, on the plain opposite Suph, 
nnam 7251 ban papra between Paran and Tophel, Laban, Hazeroth, 
ant and Di-zahab. 


Deut 4:45 
penta nTn nN 45These are the testimonies, and the statutes, 
RVI ISX BypwAM and the judgments which Moses spoke to the 
DAN ONXVa ORSO 33 5X Israelites when they had come out of Egypt. 


Deut 31:1 
pan ax aT awn To Moses came and spoke these dabarim to all 
bxw 5a 5x moxn Israel. 


Within third-person narration these self-referential phrases define the nature 
of the discourse that follows, whether as “the words of Moses” (W8 0277 
mw 727 [Deut 11; 31:1]) or as the specific laws communicated by Moses to 
the Israelites (Deut 4:45).59 These examples also employ relative clauses which 
modify these discourse terms by situating them within the temporality of 
Deuteronomy’s narrative (“which Moses spoke on the other side of the Jordan” 
[Deut 1:1], and “which Moses spoke to the Israelites when they had come out of 
Egypt” [Deut 4:45]). Here, too, deictic demonstrative adjectives point to indi- 
vidual parts—the utterances—that together constitute Moses’s addresses to 
the Israelites.° 


58 See the discussion of Deut 1:5, 4:44, and Deut 28:69—29:1[29:1-2] below. 

59 Compare, here, the use of the more general debarim in Deut 1: and 31:1 with the use of 
NITY, Opn, DVIWN, nouns whose lexical semantics carry more specifically legal weight. 
While the semantics of debarim are inherently more general, I showed examples above 
where the term is used in Deuteronomy to refer to things that are commanded. As a result, 
it is impossible—and, indeed, unnecessary—to determine whether debarim in Deut 11 
and 31:1 refer solely to the (spoken) stipulations of Deuteronomy or to the entire spoken 
content of Moses’s speeches. Cf. Braulik, “‘Die Worte,” 201-202. 

60 This includes both predicate adjective constructions (-7 + 7X) in Deut 1:1; 4:45 and an 
attributive construction (MONN DITA NN) in Deut 31:1. 
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Labeling and classifying the utterances of Moses’s speeches with discourse 
terms combined with deictic, demonstrative adjectives—both within Moses’s 
discourse and in third-person narration— facilitates the entextualization of D’s 
laws. Like an archival apparatus, labeling allows the component utterances of 
Moses’s speeches— particularly the commands—to be singled out. Labeling 
phrases, then, helps Moses’s discourse become a “text” or, more accurately, they 
help the discrete pieces of Moses’s speeches become reproducible circulating 
“texts.” While the idea of a “text(s)” in this sense is not identical to the concept 
of a complete literary work such as the Deuteronomic composition, it is a step 
in that direction. 


3 The Deuteronomic Composition as tôrå 
The genitive construct phrase “all the words of this téré” (Deut 28:58) makes 
a categorical distinction between térd and the debarim: the debarim are the 
component parts, the tôrâ is a larger conceptual category constituted by the 
debarim. Moreover, even though the term téré occurs far less frequently than 
the other self-referential discourse terms I have discussed, it ultimately comes 
to characterize D as a work.®? Just as much as D is the words of Moses it is also 
t6ra.®8 

Variations of the term debarim bound in construct phrases with immaterial 
nouns show that this general construction refers one to the individual contents 
of a larger whole. In D, the plural noun dabarim also appears in construct with 
the terms “covenant” (m33), “oath” (x), and “song” (Aw), but the phrase 
“words of tôrâ” is the most common. Van der Toorn argued that biblical com- 
positions compare better to archives that collate disparate texts rather than 
books with “a plan that is reflected in all its parts.”* In a sense, D’s use of self- 


61 Ricoeur defines a literary work as 1) longer than a sentence, 2) recognizably structured 
(genre), and 3) with a distinct stylistic voice (“The Hermeneutical Function of Distancia- 
tion,” in From Text to Action [Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1991], 75-88, at 
80). 

62 The word tôråâ (MIN) occurs 20 times in Deut 1-32 while there are 175 total of the terms 
mln, PN, APN, vAwN, and NITY. Of the 20 occurrences of térd, 14 are clustered in Deut 
27-32. 

63 This is also true, by extension, of the compiled Pentateuch into which D was incorporated. 
See for example NWN NNN in the Dead Sea Scroll: 1QS 5:8; 8:22; CD 15:2, 9, 12; 16:2, 5; 4Q256 
9:7; 4Q258 1:6. 

64 Van der Toorn, Scribal Culture, 16. 
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TABLE 2 Construct phrases with debarim 


“the words of the térda” nnna Deut 17:19; 27:3, 8, 26; 29:28[ 29 |} 31:12; 32:46 
“words of the covenant”  main%™aTt Deut 28:69[29:1]; 29:8[9 | 

“words of the oath” nxn aT Deut 29:18[19] 

“words of the song” nvwn aT Deut 31:30; 32:44 


a Note that the term “curse” (MON) is itself used in construct with “covenant” (m2) [Deut 
29:20(21) J. 


reference bears this out. D demonstrates the construction of a larger concept, 
térd, as a composite whole made up of individual laws and constituted as a 
collection through repetitive acts of self-reference.® It is an archive of authori- 
tative Mosaic speech. Minimally, it is composed of multiple commandments— 
debarim—tied to the Moab covenant, encompassing “commands” (mxn), “stat- 
utes” (™pn/mpn), “judgments” (vvawn), and “testimonies” (nity). Maximally, 
it includes these, together with the parenesis, the blessings and curses of Deut 
27:10-28:69 [29:1], and the song of Deut 32 which Moses writes (Deut 31:22) and 
recites (31:30; 32:44).66 

In D, however, t6rd is not just composite, it is also—perhaps paradoxically— 
a whole. Deictic reference binds up Moses’s discourse as a discrete cultural 
object, a conceptual whole which exists within the narrative world of D.67 
Moses, in his speeches, and D, through its third-person rubrics, construct t6rd as 
a broad conceptual whole by labeling discourse as 6rd, narrating its transcrip- 
tion, and commanding its physical and oral replication and dissemination. The 
only reference to t6rd within Moses’s direct discourse prior to Deut 17:18-19 is 
Deut 4:8:68 


65 Najman, Seconding Sinai, 30. What I am calling the composite wholeness of D does not 
refer to the composite nature of D on a compositional level. It is quite possible, however, 
that metadiscursive reference in D could refract elements of a composite textual history. 
Of the four original documents that Haran postulated stand in the background of the 
original D composition, he categorized two by their relationship to these metadiscursive 
terms: Deut 1:11-4:44 represented a tora collection, and Deut 4:45-28:69, what he called the 
“huqqîm collection.” Menahem Haran, The Biblical Collection: Its Consolidation to the End 
of the Second Temple Times and Changes of Form to the End of the Middle Ages [Hebrew], 
3 vols. (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1996), 40-42. Karel van der Toorn attempted to correlate the 
redactional growth of D to its narrative rubrics. Scribal Culture, 143-172. For Otto’s applica- 
tion of metadiscursive terms to diachronic analysis, see Eckart Otto, Deuteronomium 1-1, 
vol. 1 of HTAKAT (Freiburg: Herder, 2012), 1:231-257. 

66  Braulik, “Die Ausdrücke, 66. 

67 Najman, Seconding Sinai, 31. 

68 This excludes Deut 17:11 which does not refer to the content of D. 
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Deut 4:8 
wpn iy awe 573x138 BWhat great nation is there which has just 
mann S23 opha pvawm statues and judgments like this entire t6rd 
pyr DD yk wx NT which I am setting before you today? 


Deut 4:8 describes téra as consisting of “statutes and judgments” (Dpr 
pnw). This reinforces the composite nature of tora. It also describes Moses’s 
own speech in terms of proximity; it is “this térd,” a collection of instructions 
that is close at hand for the Israelites and the audience of D. Similarly, the term 
tora is used twice in the third-person rubrics of Deut 1:4 and 4:44, which intro- 


duce Moses’s first and second discourses: 


Deut 1:4 
Sin agin paxayptynaayat 4On the other side of the Jordan, in the land 
[085 ANIA AA AX Na AWA of Moab, Moses undertook to expound this 
tord, saying: 


Deut 4:44 
“po mw ov SWN MAA N44 This is the t6rd which Moses set before 
55W35 the Israelites: ... 


These rubrics—oriented toward the reader rather than Moses’s narrated audi- 
ence of Israelites—define the content of the embedded speech as térd. They 
also use the feminine singular demonstrative predicate adjective nxt to iden- 
tify what follows in the text as térd. The diversity of speech genres that, in 
the final form of the text, follow these two introductions reinforce the notion 
of tôråâ as a composite that is constructed into a whole through its associa- 
tion with Moses’s speeches in Moab. These rubrics, with their use of near- 
demonstrative adjectives, also underscore the immediacy of “this t6ra” for the 
audience of D. The force of repetition reiterates that these speeches—made up 
of commands, curses, and exhortations—constitute a collective whole, a work 


called t6rd, that is close at hand for the narrated Israelites and the reader of D 
alike.®9 


3.1 Deuteronomic tora as Covenant Stipulations 


The Deuteronomic Composition’s so-called “legal core” in Deut 12-26 is a col- 
lection of injunctions that, as a group, it calls tôrâ. The noun térd seems to 


69 Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 222. 
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have taken on the meaning of a body of law only through its use in D. Else- 
where, in texts not influenced by D, tôrâ means “instruction, direction.’”° In 
fact, this sense of the term is still preserved in D even though it is not the 
dominant use. In the laws concerning undecidable cases, priests at the central 
sanctuary offer individual decisions that are called térd (Deut 17:11).”! Every- 
where else it appears in D, however, tôrâ refers to Moses’s speeches as a corpus 
of instructions. But, as Dean McBride has argued, translating tôrâ as “instruc- 
tion” in D does not convey the normative and prescriptive force of Moses’s 
words for the ancient Israelites or, for that matter, D’s readers.’2 In D, as Deut 
28:58-61 demonstrates, tôrâ is binding. This is because D’s notion of térd is 
entwined with its presentation of the covenant (m3). Within the narrative 
world of D, the laws, statues, ordinances, testimonies, and judgements spo- 
ken by Moses and collectively framed as t6rd, are presented as the stipula- 
tions of a covenant (m2) between YHWH and the Israelites on the plains of 
Moab. 

The Deuteronomic Composition refers to three different covenants. In his 
main speech, Moses repeatedly alludes to a covenant between YHWH and 
Israel's ancestors (Deut 4:31; 7:12; 8:18). He also retells the story of YHwH mak- 
ing a covenant with the Israelites at Horeb (Deut 4-5). References to the sworn 
covenant to the ancestors and the story of Horeb are both incorporated into 
Moses’s framing of the third covenant, that made with Israel on the plains of 
Moab. The earlier covenants point to the layered history that YHWH shares 
with Israel and set the historical background for a new covenant established 
in the present moment, the “today” of D.” That D depicts the ratification of a 
covenant at Moab is most explicit in Deut 29-30, where overt covenant lan- 


guage appears. 


70 For etymology from the hiphil of root 11’-I “to throw, cast (the hand)” (suggesting either 
pointing the way or casting of lots) see Gunnar Ostborn, Tora in the Old Testament: A 
Semantic Study, trans. Cedric Hentschel (Lund: Hakan Ohlssons boktr, 1945); and Stephen 
Westerholm, “Jérd, Nomos, and Law: A Question of ‘Meaning; ” SR 15 (1986): 327-336. For 
derivation from Akkadian tértu “oracle” see WF. Albright, “The Names ‘Israel’ and ‘Judah’ 
with an Excursus on the Etymology of Tédah and Tôrâh,” JBL 46 (1927): 151-185, at 180. 

71 Cf. Prov 13:14; 3:1; 6:23; 7:2. 

72 McBride, “Polity of the Covenant People,” 232. Cf. Mayes, Deuteronomy, 16-117; and Lin- 
dars, “Tôrâ in Deuteronomy,” 117-136. 

73 On Deuteronomy and the “Historical Prologue” of the ancient Near Eastern, particularly 
Hittite, treaty traditions, see Dennis J. McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant: A Study in Form in 
the Ancient Oriental Documents and in the Old Testament, 2nd ed., AnBib 21a (Rome: Bib- 
lical Institute Press, 1981), 159-170. For the deictic function of “today” (D171), see Sonnet, 
“Today,” 502. 
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Deut 29:8-14[9-15 | 
ASIA sat Ax onaw Keep the words of this covenant and per- 
nx iawn y ons onwyi form them so that you may be prudent in all 
Dvn maL ons? pwyn awda that you do. You are convened today, all of 
Dawe DINOR Mma o you, before YHWH your God—the heads of 
Sa pa wwi osptow2vaw your tribes, your elders, your officials, every 
Tarw nav agw wx Israelite man, “your children, your wives, 

PRY AONA Pina npa 7wK and the resident alien attached to you in your 
mss TIY pan axw ty camps, from your woodcutters to your water 
mip ws indsxai pads min drawers—!to cross over into a covenant of 
n>? aya ay m2 TASS YHwH your God, and into its curse, which 

Nn Dyd b orn nx opn YHWH your God is making with you today 
T327 wrx o7dx> To mm Bin order to establish you today as his peo- 
paAnaKNd PnaKXd yawi wx ple and that he might be your deity, just as 

Dans x>18 apy pny he spoke to you and just as he swore to your 
man ng nix 02725 ancestors, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. 
nR’ nym nbxa nein Not with you only am I making this covenant 
ora tay uny na ww awsX and this oath, but with the one who is stand- 
PR WR NNI WON mma ing with us today before YHWH our God and 
ornuny na with the one who is not with us today. 


Following the commands in Deut 12-26, the speech in Deut 29-30 returns to 
the hortatory style of Deut 4-11. “The words of this covenant” in Deut 29:8[9] is 
the object of the stereotypical verbs (anw and nwy) with which Moses enjoins 
obedience to the commandments in Deut 5:1-28:68. The relative clause in v. 12 
(“which YHwWH your God is making with you today”) anchors this covenant 
within the same temporal horizon as Moses’s térd speeches. Only now when 
Moses commands that the Israelites “keep” and “perform” the “words of this 
covenant” (n&t7 maan 27), however, does it become overt that the exhor- 
tations to obedience scattered throughout D are part of the ritual enactment 
of a covenant between YHWH and Israel on that very day (Deut 28:69[29:1]; 
29:9, 12, 14, 21, 26). The verses that follow (Deut 29:9-14 [10-15]) make it clear 
that the purpose of Israel’s convocation (Deut 11, Deut 4:44-45) is the estab- 
lishing of a sworn agreement. The assembly at the center of D’s narrative is 
the founding event whereby the Moab covenant is ratified.”4 This covenant 
(nxt maan) establishes a unique relationship between YHWH and Israel that 


74 Menahem Haran, “The Bérit ‘Covenant’: Its Nature and Ceremonial Background,’ in Tehil- 
lah Le-Moshe: Biblical and Judaic Studies in Honor of Moshe Greenberg, ed. Mordechai 
Cogan, Barry L. Eichler, and Jeffrey H. Tigay (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1997): 203-219. 
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is predicated on obedience to a set of stipulations and bound by an oath 
(75x).75 Israel is to be YHwH’s people, YHWH is to be Israel’s deity (Deut 29:12 


[13]).7° 
The third-person rubric in Deut 28:69[29:1] is a bridge that connects the 
speeches in 4—26 with the covenant exhortations that follow in Deut 29-30. 


Deuteronomy 28:69 [29:1] 
My TOK san aT 5x69 These are the words of the covenant which 
sans 325 nv AX AI Yawa commanded Moses to make with the 
Tb) 3N aN Sew" Israelites in the land of Moab, in addition to the 
ninong nn 4wx man covenant which he made with them at Horeb. 


By pointing back to the commands in Deut 12-26, Deut 28:69 [29:1] and 29:8- 
14 [9-15] equate “words of the covenant” with the “words of the t6rd.””” These 
verses (Deut 28:69 [29:1] and 29:8 [9]) make it clear that the stipulations of 
the covenant can be identified with the contents of the térd, particularly the 
commands. As McBride writes, “We can name [térd] most easily with refer- 
ence to its self-declared function: ‘This T6ra’ is covenantal law, the divinely 
authorized social order that Israel must implement to secure its collective 


75 The hendiadys “this covenant and this oath” (n&tN PONN NNI NNT N37 Ny) is analo- 
gous to the use of comparable term pairs in the ancient Near Eastern treaty tradition. See 
J. Brinkman, “Political Covenants, Treaties, and Loyalty Oaths in Babylonia and between 
Assyrian and Babylonia,’ in I trattati nel mondo antico: forma, ideologia, funzione, ed. 
Luciano Canfora et al., Saggi Di Storia Antica 2 (Roma: “LErma’ di Bretschneider, 1990), 
81-111; Dennis J. McCarthy, S., J., “Covenant Relationships,’ in Questions Disputes d'Ancien 
Testament. Methode et Théologie, BETL 33 (Leuven: Leuven University Press; Gembloux: 
J. Duculot, 1974), 91-103; Moshe Weinfeld, “The Covenant of Grant in the Old Testament 
and in the Ancient near East,” JAOS 90.2 (1970):184—203; Weinfeld, “Covenant Terminology 
in the Ancient Near East and Its Influence on the West,’ 7408 93 (1973): 190-199; Weinfeld, 
“‘Beritt—Covenant vs. Obligation,” Biblica 56 (1975): 120-128; Weinfeld, “Traces of Assyr- 
ian Treaty Formulae in Deuteronomy,” Biblica 46 (1965): 417-427; and Weinfeld, “Berit,” in 
TDOT, ed. G. Johannes Botterweck and Helmer Ringgren, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerd- 
mans, 1975), 253-270. 

76 On the covenant formula, see Paul Kalluveettil, Declaration and Covenant: A Comprehen- 
sive Review of Covenant Formulae from the Old Testament and the Ancient Near East, AnBib 
88 (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1982); and Rolf Rendtorff, The Covenant Formula: An 
Exegetical and Theological Investigation, oTs (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998). 

77 HLF. van Rooy, “Deuteronomy 28,69: Superscript or Subscript?” JNSL 14 (1988): 215-222. 
Cf. Norbert Lohfink, “Dtn 28,69—Uberschrift Oder Kolophon?” Bn 64 (1992): 40-52. The 
phrase “words of this bond and oath” appears as a summary statement after stipulations 
and prior to blessings and curses in some Hittite Treaty Texts (CTH 53). 
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political existence as the people of God.”’* The other construct phrases with 
near-demonstrative adjectives (“words of this curse” [Deut 29:18 (19)]; “every 
oath/curse [75x/n>5p] written in this séper” [Deut 29:19, 26 (20, 27)] “all the 
curses of the covenant” [Deut 29:20 (21)]) also point back to Moses’s earlier dis- 
course, though with particular reference to the maledictions of Deut (27:15-26 
and) 2815-68. These maledictions are a critical component of both the sworn 
covenant agreement as well as the tôrâ as an identifiable corpus of binding 
instruction.”9 

The idea of a conditional relationship appears already at the end of Moses’s 
second discourse in Deut 26:16-19, even though the explicit covenant language 
of m2 (“covenant”) and 7>x (“oath”) are not used.8° 


Deut 26:16-19 
pLa TAX mA mnaona 16This very day, YHWH your God is command- 
aN nOs ppnn ne mwy) ing you to perform these statutes and judg- 
DMX MwyINInwisepww ments. Keep them and perform them with all 
n87 qwai5oa1 7225592 your heart and with all your being. Today 
Jo nya ora mnsa mn you have induced YHWH to promise to be your 
naw poata nbh obh deity; and [for you] to walk in his ways, to keep 
yawn vvv nwan pN his statutes, and his commands, and his judg- 
ora goarn mmis bpa ments, and to listen to his voice. !8And YHWH 
327 WR m30 oy b nnb has induced you to promise today to be his 
qnndi9 yma Sa anw Th people, his treasured possession, just as he 
Awy wwe DN 52 5y by promised you, and to keep all his commands; 
Joan nandi owh nonn and [for him] to set you high above all the 
SWRI TAK mmh WIP oY peoples which he made for praise, and fame, 
327 and honor, and for you to be a people holy to 
YHWH your God just as he promised. 


This short unit begins with an exhortation for obedience to Moses’s commands 
(v.16). These commands are integrated into the covenant formula itself. YHwu’s 


78 McBride, “Polity of the Covenant People,” 232. See also Westerholm, “6rd, Nomos, and 
Law,” 334; Seth L. Sanders, The Invention of Hebrew (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
2009), 163. 

79 Haran, who argued that Deut 28 and 29 originated in materially separate compositions, 
noted that these deictic references refer back to Moses’s first discourse as if from the out- 
side. Haran, The Biblical Collection, 2:71. 

80 As McCarthy succinctly put it, “This designation [M2] is by no means necessary to show 
that a situation or a text is covenantal. Covenant was an action and a state, not a word” 
(Treaty and Covenant, 14). 
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status as Israel’s deity is connected to walking in YHwn’s paths, keeping his stat- 
ues, commandments, and judgments, and listening to his voice (Deut 26:17). 
In the same way, Israel’s status as YHWH’s treasured people is also grounded 
in their obedience: that they keep “all his commandments” (Ymen 52 [Deut 
26:18]). Here too, the contents of Moses’s speeches—the utterances of D—are 
construed as the stipulations of a covenantal relationship established between 
Israel and YHWH at Moab. 


3.2 Self-Reference and the Structure of tora 

Self-referential language reinforces and draws attention to D’s internal struc- 
ture. Demonstrative phrases act like fasteners that help the individual parts of 
D cohere into a stable collection identified with D. Discourse labels with near- 
demonstrative adjectives form a network of internally self-referential state- 
ments which tie D together as a work. D’s disparate contents cohere as a text in 
part because self-referential language implies that the parts belong to a larger 
whole. The significance of D’s structure, however, becomes clearer when the 
components of Moses’s speeches (“the words of this tôrâ”) are understood as 
the stipulations of a covenant (“the words of this covenant”). D draws repeated 
attention to the individual components of Moses’s speeches, most frequently 
to the commands but also to the presence of curses, blessings, and the song of 
Moses. The frequent references to the commands, both by Moses within the 
story world and by the third-person frame narrator of D, highlight the relative 
importance of those utterances for the covenant made at Moab as well as for D 
as a text. 

In the ancient Near East, sworn agreements like covenants and loyalty oaths 
were multidimensional. They shape a relationship between two parties by 
enacting conditional curses in the form of an oath.*! Among Israel’s neighbors, 
there was a longstanding tradition of referring to treaties with the hendiadys 
“bond and oath” (namely rikiltu /rikistu / riksu umamitu in Akkadian and ishiul 
and lengais in Hittite ).8? Paired terms like this one highlight the two fundamen- 
tal elements of a sworn agreement: they shape social relations (the “bond”) by 
enacting a conditional self-curse (the “oath’). As Gary Beckman notes, “This 
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81 Haran, “The Bérit ‘Covenant; ” 203-204. 

82 Gary Beckman, “Hittite Treaties and the Development of the Cuneiform Treaty Tradition,” 
in Die deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerke: redaktions- und religionsgeschichtliche Per- 
spektiven zur “Deuteronomismus’—Diskussion in Tora und Vorderen Propheten, ed. Markus 
Witte et al., BZAW 365 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2006), 279-301, 283; Viktor Korošec, Hethitische 
Staatsvertrdge: Ein Beitrag zu ihrer juristischen Wertung, Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche 
Studien Heft 60 (Leipzig: T. Weicher, 1931), 22, 29. 
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metonymic designation features the two most important elements of a treaty: 
the stipulations themselves (the binding) and the solemn oaths by which the 
parties invoked the gods as witnesses and guarantors of these stipulations.”83 
Construed as a bond—an idealized structure of relational obligation between 
actors—a sworn agreement is abstract. It is an intangible entity that cannot 
be pointed to as an object in the world. When enacted through an oath, how- 
ever, the sworn agreement takes shape in and through words. The stipulations 
enumerated in a treaty text delineate the precise ways the agreement hopes to 
shape social and political relationships in the world. Scripts of oath texts and 
written curses are also formulated to secure—as best as possible—the obe- 
dience of the parties invoked. Composing a treaty text is a rhetorical project 
aimed at convincing individuals to act in accordance with the sworn agree- 
ment. Patterns of self-reference within treaty texts point to the structure of 
those agreements by calling attention to its most important components.®* 
The framing of the tôråâ which Moses speaks to Israel as the stipulations 
of the Moab covenant highlights the weightiness of obedience. By repeat- 
edly highlighting the commands, D underscores their importance for Israel's 
relationship to YHWH. The contingency of this covenant introduces an addi- 
tional concern: maintaining the covenant requires that it undergo some sort 
of cultural transmission. As Duane Christensen writes, “The continuity of the 
covenant depends on the transmission of the relationship to each new genera- 
tion; hence the catechizing style.”®> Understood as a relational “bond,” however, 
a sworn agreement is only sustained through the performance of behaviors 
that enact the desired obligations of the covenant relationship. The relational 
structure encapsulated in the “bond” cannot be directly passed from one per- 
son to another. The oath—the other facet of the sworn agreement—can move 
through the world in different ways. An oath is a performative action exe- 
cuted through speech and gesture. As discourse, the oath can be transmitted 
like a text: it can be performed, memorized, excerpted, alluded to, or copied.86 
Moreover, since an oath is a conditional self-curse, the same can be said of 
the components of a sworn agreement, including the verbal records of stip- 
ulations (the conditions), witnesses, and curses (the self-curse). Because these 


83 Beckman, “Hittite Treaties and the Development of the Cuneiform Treaty Tradition,” 283. 

84 Mark Lester, “Conveying the Covenant: Mechanisms of Persuasion in the Sefire Inscrip- 
tions,’ in A Sage in New Haven: Essays on the Prophets, the Writings, and the Ancient World 
in Honor of Robert R. Wilson, ed. Alison Acker Gruseke and Carolyn J. Sharp, Agypten und 
Altes Testament 117 (Münster: Zaphon, 2023), 171-182, at 177. 

85 Duane L. Christensen, Deuteronomy 1:1-21:9, Revised, wBC 6A (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 
2001), 151. 

86 See Chapter 2, § 3.2. 
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key components of a sworn agreement are discourse, they allow for the possi- 
bility of passing on the intangible relational bond embodied in the covenant. 
Circulating these core pieces of the covenant as discourse creates the condi- 
tions for maintaining the covenant as such. If maintaining the covenant entails 
heeding blessings and curses and obeying stipulations, then these things need 
to circulate widely and be known and accessible to all parties named in the 
covenant. Therefore, cultivating the covenant established at Moab depends 
on circulating Moses’s speeches, “this téra” which he speaks in their pres- 
ence. 


4 The “Words of tôrâ” as Inscribed Text 


The phrase “all the words of this téré that are written in this sēper” (Deut 28:58) 
accentuates the written nature of térd. Moses’s speeches exist as a material 
text-artifact. Although best exemplified in Deut 28:58, this configuration of lin- 
guistic contents, conceptual unit, and material text-artifact is also present in 
the law of the king (Deut 17:18-19), the provisions for a future curse ceremony 
on Mount Ebal (Deut 271-8), and the story of Moses writing the tôrâ (Deut 31:9, 
24-26). The law of the king specifies that the king write a “copy of this tôrâ” in 
order to learn to observe “all the words of this téré and these statutes.’ In Deut 
27:2 Moses instructs the Israelites to prepare plaster-covered stones on which 
they are to write “all the words of this tra” (nxta nnn 727 52 NX [Deut 27:3, 
cf. 27:8]). In both examples the referent of the construct phrase—consisting of 
the discursive contents (i.e., the 0°927 or dabarim) in construct with the par- 
ticular whole (nAxtA minn or “this t6ra”) which they constitute—is depicted as 
inscribed on material objects, either upon a séper (Deut 17:18; 28:58) or plaster- 
covered stones (Deut 27:2). Deut 31:9-13 and 24-26 also narrate Moses writing 
down the térd. Moses writes down “this térd,” entrusts it to the Levitical priests, 
and orders that it be read once every seven years to the entire Israelite commu- 
nity (Deut 31:10-13). Later, the reader is informed that, “When Moses finished 
writing the words of this tôrâ on a séper to the very end (AMINA aT NX an) 
on Ty 19d by nxt), Moses commanded the Levites who carry the ark of the 
covenant of YHWH saying: ‘Take this séper of the tôrâ and position it beside the 
ark of the covenant of YHWH your God, and let it remain there as a witness 
against you’” (Deut 31:24—26).8” 


87 Bertholet suggested reading NVW instead of NNN (Deuteronomium, KHC [Tiibingen: 
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Taken together, these references to the térd as an inscribed text indicate that 
D assumes the textual—and not just oral—circulation of Moses’s tora and its 
commands. Moses’s térd is written down. For Moses'’s Israelite audience, tôråâ is 
now a concrete object that can be pointed to within the world of the narrative. 
The térd in D is not just an abstract text circulating ethereally in the stream of 
tradition, but a text-artifact deposited directly beside the ark, the physical rep- 
resentation of the Horeb covenant. If the expression “the words of this t6ra” 
highlights téré as speech, the complementary idiom “this séper of tôrâ” under- 
lines its objectification as a text-artifact. The térd exists as an object within 
the material imaginary of D. For Moses’s audience on the plains of Moab, téra 
is already a discrete text—that is, “discourse rendered decontextualizable’— 
that can be replicated by oral performance in the form of writing or copy- 
ing.88 


5 Enacting Repetition of the tôrå 


It is no secret that the Deuteronomic composition’s use of self-referential 
phrases is repetitive. De Wette described D’s style as “a tiresome abundance 
of verbiage,” a sign that it was a later and derivative text when compared to the 
other Pentateuchal sources.8° But repetition can serve other ends. Bill Arnold 
argues that it is “the repetitious phraseology on the macro-structural level that 
makes the book so memorable.” Repetition is a rhetorical strategy. Brent 
Strawn concentrates on the rhetorical effect of repeating specific vocabulary 
when he writes: 


Repetition in Deuteronomy functions to leave the reader—or, perhaps 
better, the hearer—of the book with a few key items in mind. These 
include, above all, characteristic Deuteronomic verbs, “keep/observe” 
(naw), “do” (nwy), and “listen/hear/obey” (ynw); and the typical objects of 
those verbs: “law” (nin), “commandment(s)” (men/mxn), and the ubiqui- 
tous “statues and ordinances” (mvawn wpn). When the reader/hearer is 
done with Deuteronomy these are what remain—in ear, mind, and heart. 


J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1899], 94). On the possibility that tôrá, here, originally referred 
to the song that Moses is to perform, see Lundbom, Deuteronomy, 845. 

88 Bauman and Briggs, “Poetics and Performance,” 75. 

89 Harvey, Jr., and Halpern, “Dissertatio Critica,” 77. 

go Bill T. Arnold, “The Love-Fear Antinomy in Deuteronomy 5-1, VT 61 (2011): 551-569, at 
559- 
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This rhetorical effect produces, in turn, an ethical and theological result: 
one who really does do the law [and] does it quite carefully.’ 


In Strawn’s view, repetition reflects theological emphasis. It is also performative 
insofar as repetition enacts—at least in theory—its desired effect: producing 
obedient subjects. 

Repetition, however, is not just a feature of D’s style or rhetoric. Instruc- 
tions to repeat, that is, circulate the commands are prominent within Moses’s 
speeches. In Deut 6:6-9 and 11:18-20, Moses commands the Israelites to orally 
and textually reproduce his debarim: 


Deut 6:6-9 Deut 11:18-21 


6These debarim that Iam com- 
manding you today will be 

on your heart. ’Recite them to 
your children and talk about 
them when you are in your 
home and when you are on 
the road, when you lie down 
and when you rise. ®Bind them 
as a sign (m9) on your hand, 
let them be a fotepet (navv) 
between your eyes, 2and write 
them (On1n21) on the door- 
posts of your house and on 
your gates. 


18You shall put these my debarim on your 
heart and on your very self, and you shall 
bind them as a sign (mx}) on your hand, 
and let them be a totepet (navv) between 
your eyes. !Teach them to your children, 
talking about them when you are in your 
home and when you are on the road, when 
you lie down and when you rise. 2°Write 
them (0n1n51) on the doorposts of your 
house and on your gates, ?tso that your 
days and the days of your children may be 
multiplied in the land that the LORD swore 
to your ancestors to give them, as long as 
the heavens are above the earth. 


These instructions imagine the perpetual circulation of Moses’s words by com- 
manding it.9? The content that should be circulated is identified with one of 
the internally self-referential noun phrases discussed above: “these dabarim’ 
(Deut 6:6) or “these my dabarim” (Deut 11:18). Individuals are to interact with 
Moses’s debarim by “putting” (mW), “reciting” (73¥)/“teaching” (7199), “talking 
about” (117), “binding” (Wp), and “writing” (1n3) them. This group of verbs 
commands the ongoing circulation of Moses’s words through speech (01127), 
conceptual transmission (7799), and textualization (1n>).93 The result clause in 


91 Strawn, “Keep/Observe/Do, 216-217. 

92 Dominik Markl, “The Ambivalence of Authority in Deuteronomy: Reaction, Revision, 
Rewriting, Reception,” CNS 41 (2020): 427—461 at 430. 

93 See Chapter 4, § 2. 
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Deut 1:21 promises the lengthening of days in return for obedience. This clause 
ties these commands about the circulation of Moses’s words explicitly to the 
blessings attached to the covenant. 

A second example of Moses commanding the oral circulation of the tôrå 
commands appears in Deut 6:20-25. In this case, an imagined conversation 
between parent and child projects the transmission of the stipulations into the 
future: 


Deut 6:20-25 
mn wax) ana Ta Toxw? 320 20When in the future your child asks you, 
SUN DVEVAM pA nyn “What are the testimonies, and the statutes, 
nox! sams DOs mie my and the judgments which YHWH our God 
paLa nyah 7 Tay 7329 commanded you?” 2'Then you will say to 
npm Ta Daan NA UX your child, “We were Pharaoh’s slaves in 
DOT Ona NMN mT m? Egypt, but YHwH brought us out of Egypt 
ima Daa nyaaa oval ova with a mighty hand. 22YHwH performed 
nd own NNT IMRI Wy great and terrible signs and wonders against 
Psa nx) nn> nx aan Egypt, against Pharaoh, and against his entire 
wny724 Pnad yawi WNR household. 23He brought us out from there 
mpan Samy mwyd aim to bring us into and to give us the land which 
wads m7 nx nx ANA he swore to our ancestors. 24So YHWH com- 
Dyra umn on 53135 2105 manded us to perform all these statutes, to 
sawi 213b man npag mn fear YHWH our God for our enduring good 
2100 ANIA wan Sa mx mwyd and so that we might live, as is the case today. 
IY WRI WAN m 25We will be counted righteous if we are care- 
ful to perform this entire commandment 
before YHWH our God, just as he commanded 


” 


uS. 


In this passage, Moses envisions a conversation in which his audience’s chil- 
dren inquire about the commandments.” The child’s question is formulated 
as imagined direct discourse, a direct quote of what might be said in the future. 
The shift to first-person plural pronouns in Deut 6:21-25—also imagined direct 
discourse—indicates that Moses is providing a script for his audience to repeat 
when the time comes.9° This phenomenon of question and response is also 
found in the Passover pericope in Exodus 12:26 and 13:14 and also in Joshua 4:6, 


94 J. Alberto Soggin, “Kultatiologische Sagen und Katechese im Hexateuch,.” VT 10 (1960): 341- 
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21. In all three cases, something from the narrative present (Moses’s speech in 
Exod 12:26; 13:14; Deut 6:20 and the crossing of the Jordan in Josh 4:6, 21) carries 
over into the future. In Exod 12-13 it is an action (n&tIn NTAyn—“this service”) 
and in Joshua 4:6, 21 it is an object (mòn miax—“‘these stones”). In D, what 
prompts the child’s question is a body of instruction: “the testimonies, statues, 
and judgements” (mvawnm OPN nTyA).9% 

The script in Deut 6:21-25 is reflexive in its concern for the circulation of 
Moses’s words. On one level, this passage encourages the circulation of the 
tora since the script is itself one part of Moses’s speeches which make up the 
tora.°” On a second level, this short text is explicitly about Moses’s command- 
ments (Deut 6:20, 23, 25), again identified with deictic, self-referential noun 
phrases. The words which the parents should repeat include exhortations to 
continue to obey YHwu’s ordinances. The precise sense of the child’s question 
is somewhat underdetermined. It is usually understood as a question about sig- 
nificance (“What do they mean?”).9° On a syntactical level, however, the child’s 
question could also be about content (“What are they?”). The script provided 
for the parents seems to point to the former. Instead of repeating all of Moses’s 
speeches verbatim, it tells a story behind the commands. It is the story of the 
Exodus and Horeb grounding the need for obedience in YHwn’s deliverance 
from Egypt. “Obedience,” Tigay comments, “is Israel’s response to its history.”99 

Since obedience is tied to the blessing of life and lasting good (Deut 6:24), 
this short text encapsulates D’s theology in miniature, complete with its exhor- 
tations to obey the commands. It is an epitome of D’s presentation of the 
covenant. In Exod 12:27; 13:14b-15, and Josh 4:22, the scripted response explains 
the meaning of actions (i.e., a ritual) and objects (i.e.,a monument). In contrast, 
the script in Deut 6:21-25 is about a body of law; it is “speech about speech.” 
Here, in D, reciting the script both fulfills and transmits the covenant. It ful- 
fills the covenant because Moses instructs the Israelites to recite this text such 
that recitation constitutes an act of obedience. It contributes to the circula- 
tion of the covenant because the content of the script epitomizes the Moab 


96 This combination of nouns corresponds to Deut 4:45. According to Weinfeld, this chain 
refers to the collection of laws (“the laws proper”), not to the overarching command for 
loyalty (the MXN “commandment”). Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 1-n, 347. But note the corre- 
spondence of “all these statues” (MONN D'PAN Y3) with “this entire commandment” (42 
NNT MAN) in Deut 6:24-25. 

97 The żôrå includes both the so-called “legal core” (Deut 12-26) and the exhortatory intro- 
ductions. Braulik, “Die Ausdrücke, 65-66. 

98 See, for example, von Rad, Deuteronomy, 65; Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 1-n, 356; Lundbom, 
Deuteronomy, 324. 

99 Tigay, Deuteronomy, 82. See also Nelson, Deuteronomy, 94. 
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covenant communicated in and through the larger t6rd. It is metapragmatic, 
or an example of what Greg Urban would call “metaculture,” distinct pieces 
of culture which actively encourage the circulation of culture.!°° Because it is 
about a body of instruction, the exchange in Deut 6:20-25 mirrors examples 
of scripting seen in ancient monuments like the stele of Hammurabi.!°! In the 
stele’s epilogue, a prayer provided for the wronged man summarized the over- 
all message of the inscription. Performing the prayer through recitation in the 
Esagila was a way to actively remember the king before the gods while circulat- 
ing the text of the inscription (LH xliii 3-58). Just like in Hammurabi, at some 
time in the future, the Israelites can obey Moses by repeating these words to 
their children.!°? 

The instructions in Deut 6:6-9; 11:18—21; and 6:20-25 underscore the impor- 
tance of repetition to the intergenerational transmission of Moses’s com- 
mands. They also offer systematic insight into how D imagines the circulation 
of the Moab stipulations by future Israelites. Like the rest of his instructions, 
Moses intends these commands to be obeyed when the Israelites eventually 
cross into the land of Canaan. The imagined context of future circulation is 
with the individual (“upon your heart” [Deut 6:6; 11:18]), the family (“to your 
children” [Deut 6:7; 11:19]), and the town (“on the doorposts of your houses [ma] 
and your gates [1yw]” [Deut 6:9; 1:20]). These commands imagine a future that 
extends beyond the narrow window of time narrated by D, the day of Moses’s 
speeches. Moreover, they emphasize the importance of instructing Moses’s 
words to future generations through repetition. Repetition is not just for oneself 
but for “your children” (Deut 6:7; 11:19). Likewise, the blessings of obedience are 
not just the lengthening of “your days” but also those of “your children” (Deut 
11:21). 

Taken together, the interlocking sets of labels for Moses’s discourse, one 
for the component parts and another for the larger conceptual whole, and a 
third for the text-artifact facilitate the entextualization of his speeches. These 
labels identify Moses’s speech as a discrete cultural entity, “this tôrå, com- 


100 Urban, Metaculture, 3. 

101 See discussion in Introduction, § 2. Both imagined future discourse and scripting are com- 
mon features of how ancient Near Eastern treaties and monuments communicate with 
their audiences. See Chapter 2, § 3.2 and Chapter 3, § 7.4. 

102 Other examples of scripting in D include Deut 261-15 and Deut 27:15-26. Also note the 
function of the song as it is described in Deut 31:19-22. Samuel L. Boyd, “The Rhetoric of 
Memory and the Formation of Identity in Psalm 78 and Deuteronomy 332,’ BR 66 (2021): 
7-30, at 17. 
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posed of a larger number of individual component utterances. Giving a name 
to Moses’s discourse allows it (or its parts) to be selected for cultural repli- 
cation and circulation. It is no accident that these internally self-referential 
deictic phrases show up when D commands the circulation of Moses’s words. 
These phrases also render visible an internal network of self-reference that 
is a proxy for how discourse is conceptualized within D. Moses’s words relay 
the stipulations, blessings, and curses of a covenant. Self-referential language 
highlights the conceptual structure of the tôrâ speech as a verbal manifesta- 
tion of that covenant. Furthermore, the written tôrâ scroll becomes a material 
expression of the relationship between YHWH and Israel. Deictic self-reference 
helps both audiences—Moses’s audience in the story and the audience of 
D—orient themselves to Moses’s words and the Moab covenant by 1) clas- 
sifying the contents they are encountering, 2) clarifying the importance of 
that content within the D’s narrative field of reference, and 3) determining 
their own relationship to his words. In all these ways, self-referential language 
helps D stand on its own as something that looks like a discrete whole, or a 
work. 


6 Deuteronomy 28:58 within and beyond the Deuteronomic 
Composition 


Return with me to Deut 28:58, specifically to the expression “all the dabarim of 
this tôrå that are written in this séper.” It succinctly encapsulates the three- 
fold hierarchy of speech in D—discourse as utterance, as composition, and 
as text-artifact. In its literary context in Deut 28:58-61 the idiom is part of a 
curse. Deuteronomy 28:58 articulates the specific conditions which would ini- 
tiate the consequences spelled out in vv. 59—61: afflictions, sickness, and the 
dreaded “Egyptian diseases.” As if the misfortunes elaborated in Deut 28:15- 
60 were not enough, v. 61 threatens the Israelites with any number of evils 
not specifically spelled out in “the séper of this térd.”°3 Highly elastic, this 
idiom indirectly invokes the wider tradition of ancient Near Eastern curses 
as if to say, “If any foreboding threat has been overlooked, consider it hereby 


103 Contra Person, “Self-Referential Phrases.’ Deut 28:61 is an elastic curse that invokes “any 
sickness or affliction” (9.91 93) YN 55) that has not yet been invoked in Deut 28:15-60. 
According to Deut 28:61, what is “not written in the séper of this tôrâ” (DN x» WR 
nxt n 152) are other “sicknesses” (N) and “afflictions” (199), not other seg- 
ments of unwritten tord (pp. 226, 233) or other unwritten covenant curses (p. 231-232, 234, 
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included.”!°4 The conditional covenant curse in Deut 28:58-61 encourages obe- 
dience to Moses’s commandments construed as the stipulations of the Moab 
covenant. It does so by drawing attention to the binding nature of Moses’s 
instructions as individual “words” that belong to a collected “tôrâ” and that 
are inscribed on a text-artifact. By using near-demonstrative adjectives with 
both tôrâ and séper, Deut 28:58 foregrounds the proximity of the Mosaic térd- 
scroll. 

It has long been recognized that the demonstrative reference to a written 
text (“this séper”) in Deut 28:58-61 has no obvious antecedent in the narra- 
tive.! It is only in Deut 31:9 that the reader is told that Moses wrote down 
“this tôrâ” and at no point prior to this has D’s narrator introduced a text- 
artifact that could be called a tôrâ scroll.!°® At this moment in D’s narrative, it 
is not at all clear how the imagined Israelites or D’s readers should construe the 
meaning of “this séper” in Deut 28:58. The story of Josiah’s covenant renewal in 
2Kings 23 demonstrates how a nearly identical phrase should function within 
a narrative context. In three tight verses, Josiah gathers the community, reads 
aloud “all the words of the séper of the covenant which had been found in 
the house of YHwu” (2 Kgs 23:2).!0” Josiah then establishes the covenant: “The 
king stood by the pillar and established a covenant before YHwH to follow 
after YHWH and to keep his commandments, his testimonies, and his statutes 
with all their heart and soul, to fulfill the words of this covenant written in 
this séper” (2Kgs 23:3).108 The three-part phrase makes clear narrative sense 


104 Elastic phrases are common in audience-oriented aspects of monuments and, even more 
so, in the recorded texts of sworn agreements. For example, in the Hammurabi stele com- 
position, a curse protasis at one point addresses any hypothetical individual who could 
be commissioned to alter Hammurabi’s image or name as either a “king, lord, governor, 
or any man regardless of his name” (LH xlix 40-44) The list moves from specific to gen- 
eral. See also, the list of witnessing deities (§ 2) and the deities named in the adjuration 
(§3) of Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaties. Each list begins with specific named deities, 
then expands to name “all the gods” of specific regions, and concludes with “all the gods 
of the lands” (ilani matati kališunu). This expansion is repeated in the list of curses in 
§§ 37-56. In §§ 37-55, each curse begins with a named deity. The last curse (§ 56) in this 
sequence, however, expands to invoke “as many of the grea[t go]ds of heaven and earth 
... invoked by name in this tablet” (ilāni rabtitu ša Samé kaqqiri ... mala ina tuppi annie 
Sumsunu zakri). 

105 For example, S.R. Driver comments that Deut 28:58, “harmonizes imperfectly with 31° 
(where Moses is first said to have ‘written’ the Deuteronomic law).” Driver, Deuteronomy, 
316. 

106 For discussion and bibliography, see Lester, “Rhetoric of Self-Reference,’ 647-654. 
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in 2Kgs 23:3 since the deictic phrases “this covenant” and “this séper” clearly 
refer back to the séper and the covenant introduced in 2 Kgs 23:2.!09 In Deut 
28:58, however, there is no clear referent for “this seper.” How then should we 
understand the disjuncture between this phrase and its narrative context in 
D? 

Similar collocations of hierarchically nested terms appear on the Old Baby- 
lonian monumental stele of Hammurabi, Late Bronze Age Hittite treaty tablets, 
one of the Iron Age Aramaic treaty steles from Sefire, and on the Neo-Assyrian 
tablets of Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty (EST). 


Hammurabi Stele Composition (xlviii 59-67)" 

ana warkiat umtanamatima “In the days to come, at any time, may any 
Sarrum Sa ina matim ibbassi king who should appear in the land safeguard 
awat mīšarim ša ina narija the words of justice that I inscribed upon 
asturu lissur. my stele.’ 


CTH 53 (rev. iv ll. 46-47)!" 


46mi-i-nu-me-e a-wa-te Sd “All the words of the bond and the oath 
ri-ik-si “ù šá ma-mi-ti ina (are) written on this tablet: ...” (blessings 
lib-bi tup-pi an-ni-i-ti Sat- and curses follow). 

rat® ... 


Sefire 1 (C 16-17)! 

16wmn lysr mly spr’ zy bnsb’? “Whoever will not safeguard the words of the 
inscription which is on this stele ...” (curse 
follows). 


three-part construct phrase is closely aligned with Deut 28:58. 2Kgs 23:3 lacks 45 (“all”) 
before 27 (“words of”) and uses the preposition 5p with 15D (“scroll”), rather than 
al 

109 Anaphoric deixis (Levinson, “Deixis,’ 856). 

110 Text and translation (modified) from Roth, Law Collections, 135. 

111 Text and translation modified from Kenneth A. Kitchen and Paul J.N. Lawrence, Treaty, 
Law and Covenant in the Ancient Near East, vol. 1 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2012) 
No. 57 in consultation with Ernst F. Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien: die 
Staatsvertrige in akkadischer Sprache aus dem Archiv von Boghazköi (Leipzig: Hinrich, 
1923), 58-70; and Gary M. Beckman and Harry A. Hoffner, Hittite Diplomatic Texts (HDT), 
2nd ed. (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999), No. 7, 50-54. 

112 Text from KAI 222. Herbert Donner and Wolfgang Rollig, Kanaandische und aramdische 
Inschriften, 5th ed., vol.1 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2002), 52. See also, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, 
The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire, BibOr 19 (Rome: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
1967), 20-21. 
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Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaties § 35 (ms T v 61-65) "23 

Sa mamit tuppi annie ennů “Whoever changes, neglects, violates, or 

eggtt thatti ipassasu abu bélu voids the oath of this tablet and transgresses 
adé ilani rabiuti ettequ ipar- against the father, the lord, (and) the treaty 
rasu mamissun gabbasunu of the great gods(?) (and) breaks their entire 
tuppi adê annie tuppi Assur oath, or whoever discards this treaty tablet, a 
... unakkaruma tablet of Assur ...” (curses follow). 


In each case, the tripartite phrase draws attention to a set of utterances that 
constitute a larger unit of discourse that is written down on an attached text- 
artifact. Among this group of texts, the Hammurabi stele is a royal memorial 
while CTH 53, Sefire 1, and EST are treaty documents. In three instances, the 
highlighted phrase—or a variation on it—is integrated into a conditional curse 
which attempts to persuade audiences to engage in certain behaviors stipu- 
lated by the text-artifact. Drawing attention to the material presence of the 
text-artifact is part of how these objects communicate and persuade; it is a 
notable aspect of their media aesthetics. 

The threefold expression that appears in Deut 28:58 is most at home among 
the self-referential language of monuments and treaty tablets. In Hammurabi, 
CTH 53, Sefire 1, and EST, the referential effect is seamless since the curses 
assume physical continuity with the text-artifact itsel/—a monumental stele 
for Hammurabi and Sefire 1 and a cuneiform tablet in the case of CTH 53 and 
EST. Strictly speaking, however, D is neither a monument nor a treaty docu- 
ment; it is a story." On a literary level, what is happening when Deut 28:58 
draws the audience's attention to “this séper’? To answer this question, we 
need to understand the media aesthetics of these ancient Near Eastern text- 
artifacts. Having drawn a preliminary comparison between the hierarchical 
self-referential discourse in D and the poetics of proximity in monuments and 
treaty documents, I turn now to investigate how these treaty texts (Chapter 2) 
and monuments (Chapter 3) create and maintain interactive spaces that shape 
viewers as submissive subjects. Uncovering the media aesthetics and materi- 
ality of these text-artifacts offers the best way to understand how this type of 
phrase is transformed when it appears in the context of an ancient Israelite 
narrative. 


113 SAA 215. Text and translation adapted from Jacob Lauinger, “Esarhaddon’s Succession 
Treaty at Tell Tayinat: Text and Commentary,” Jcs 64 (2012): 87-123. Cf. SAA 2 6 Il. 397- 
401. 

114 Stackert, Deuteronomy, 29-33. 


CHAPTER 2 


Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty as Text and Object 


The paratext is what enables a text to become a book. 


GERARD GENETTE, Paratexts 


During the 1955 excavations of the Nabû Temple at Nimrud (ancient Kalhu), 
excavators discovered over three hundred fragments constituting at least nine 
exemplars of a Neo-Assyrian loyalty oath.! These tablets were first published by 
DJ. Wiseman in 1958 as the Vassal-Treaties of Esarhaddon. Over fifty years later, 
a nearly complete tablet (ms T) was discovered in situ in the inner sanctum of a 
Neo-Assyrian temple at the site of Tell Tayinat (ancient Kunulua), the capital of 
the Assyrian province of Patina.? The tablets preserved the text of a loyalty oath 
which Esarhaddon imposed on his client kings (the so-called Median tablets) 


1 M.E.L. Mallowan, “The Excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1955,’ Iraq 18 (1956):1-21; D.J. Wiseman, 
“The Vassal Treaties of Esarhaddon,” Iraq (1958): 1-99; Kazuko Watanabe, Die adé-Vereidigung 
anlässlich der Thronfolgeregelung Asarhaddons, BaM 3 (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1987); Simo Par- 
pola and Kazuko Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths, SAA 2 (Helsinki: Helsinki 
University Press, 1988); and Hans U. Steymans, “Die literarische und historische Bedeu- 
tung der Thronfolgevereidigung Asarhaddons,’ in Die deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerke: 
redaktions- und religionsgeschichtliche Perspektiven zur “Deuteronomismus’—Diskussion in 
Tora und Vorderen Propheten, ed. Markus Witte et al., BZAW 365 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2006), 
331-349. EST is the best preserved of a corpus of Neo-Assyrian adé documents from the sev- 
enth century. See Simo Parpola, “Neo-Assyrian Treaties from the Royal Archives of Nineveh,” 
JCS 39 (1987): 161-189; A. Kirk Grayson, “Akkadian Treaties of the Seventh Century B.C., JCS 
39 (1987): 127-160; and Parpola and Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties. 

2 Timothy P. Harrison and James F. Osborne, “Building xvi and the Neo-Assyrian Sacred 
Precinct at Tell Tayinat,’ Jcs 64 (2012): 125-143; Jacob Lauinger, “Some Preliminary Thoughts 
on the Tablet Collection in Building xvr from Tell Tayinat,’ Bcsms 6 (2011): 5-14; Lauinger, 
“Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty,’ 87-123; Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé: Treaty, Oath, or 
Something Else?,” ZABR 19 (2013): 99-116; Lauinger, “Neo-Assyrian Scribes, ‘Esarhaddon’s Suc- 
cession Treaty, and the Dynamics of Textual Mass Production,” in Texts and Contexts (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2015), 285-314; Frederick Mario Fales, “After Ta‘yinat: The New Status of Esarhad- 
don’s Adé for Assyrian Political History,’ RA 106 (2012): 133-158; Hans U. Steymans, “Deuteron- 
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and provincial officials (Tell Tayinat).? Like the Deuteronomic Composition, 
EST attests to a three-fold hierarchy of discourse as object, component parts, 
and conceptual whole, best exemplified by a family of terms: adé, libbi adé, and 
tuppi adé. The relevance of EST as a comparandum for D is already well estab- 
lished.* More importantly, EST is an ideal case study for the use of discourse 


omy 28 and Tell Tayinat,’ Verbum et Ecclesia 34 (2013): 1-13; and Kazuko Watanabe, “Esarhad- 
don’s Succession Oath Documents Reconsidered in Light of the Tayinat Version,” Orient 49 
(2014): 145-170. 

3 The extant Nimrud exemplars all preserve agreements formed with Median client kings. The 
best preserved tablet names Ramataia of Urukazaba(r)na, although other Median figures are 
also named (Wiseman, “The Vassal Treaties of Esarhaddon,’ 1-2). Prior to the discovery of 
ms T, Mario Liverani argued that these figures might be better understood as members of an 
elite Median royal guard in charge of protecting the crown prince (“The Medes at Esarhad- 
don’s Court,” Jcs 47 [1995]: 57-62). The presence of ms T at a provincial capital confirms that 
the treaties were made with client kings and provincial officials. External sources, which I 
will discuss below, also suggest that Esarhaddon imposed this oath on internal functionar- 
ies, like scribes. See Simo Parpola, Letters from Assyrian Scholars to the Kings Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal, AOAT 5 (Kevelaer: Butzon & Bercker, 1983), 1-6. 

4 The literature on Deuteronomy and EsT more broadly is vast. Most scholarship has focused 
on the possible literary dependency of the curses in Deut 28 (esp. vv. 27-35) with the sequence 
of deities evoked in EST §§ 39-42). See Wiseman, ‘The Vassal Treaties of Esarhaddon, 88; 
Rintje Frankena, “The Vassal-Treaties of Esarhaddon and the Dating of Deuteronomy,” OtSt 
17 (1965): 122-154; Weinfeld, “Traces of Assyrian Treaty Formulae,” 417—427; and Weinfeld, 
Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School; Karen Radner, “Assyrische tuppi adé als Vorbild 
für Deuteronomium 28,20-—44,” in Die deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerke: Redaktions- und 
religionsgeschichtliche Perspektiven zur “Deuteronomismus’—Diskussion in Tora und Vorderen 
Propheten, ed. Marcus Witte et al., BZAW 365 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2006), 351-378; and Laura 
Quick, Deuteronomy 28 and the Aramaic Curse Tradition, Oxford Theology and Religion 
Monographs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018). Other connections have been sought 
between the apostasy laws in Deut 13 and Est §10, and between the so-called “canon for- 
mula” in Deut 13:1 [12:32] and EST § 4. See, for example, Eckart Otto, “The History of Legal- 
Religious Hermeneutics of the Book of Deuteronomy from the Assyrian to the Hellenistic 
Period,’ in Law and Religion in the Eastern Mediterranean: From Antiquity to Early Islam, ed. 
Anselm C. Hagedorn and Reinhard G. Kratz (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 211-249; 
Bernard M. Levinson, “The Neo-Assyrian Origins of the Canon Formula in Deuteronomy 13:1,’ 
in Scriptural Exegesis: The Shapes of Culture and the Religious Imagination: Essays in Hon- 
our of Michael Fishbane, ed. Deborah Green and Laura Lieber (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2009), 25-45; Levinson, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty as the Source for the Canon 
Formula in Deuteronomy 13:1,’ JAOS 130 (2010): 337-347; Bernard M. Levinson and Jeffrey 
Stackert, “Between the Covenant Code and Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty: Deuteronomy 
13 and the Composition of Deuteronomy,’ JAJ 3 (2012): 123-140; Levinson, “The Limitations 
of ‘Resonance’: A Response to Joshua Berman on Historical and Comparative Method,” JAJ 
4 (2013): 310-333; Hans Ulrich Steymans, “Deuteronomy 13 in Comparison with Hittite, Ara- 
maic and Assyrian Treaties,” HeBAI 8 (2019): 101-132. For objections to these connections, see 
Joshua A Berman, “Historicism and Its Limits: A Response to Bernard M. Levinson and Jeffrey 
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terms in relation to the media aesthetics of the treaty tablet. I maintain that this 
family of terms functions both textually and pragmatically: textually, because 
metadiscursive reference is one way of making the adé’s internal conceptual 
and textual structure explicit; pragmatically, because this family of terms is 
most frequently used in contexts that aim to shape future audiences’ active 
response to the adé in its material manifestation as a tuppi adé (“adé tablet”). 
Taken together, EST is an essential point of comparison for D, offering insight 
into the construction of D’s rhetoric, how portable treaty-related text-artifacts 
might be depicted in a narrative world, and how text-artifacts correlate the dis- 
cursive world of a composition to the material world of the viewer. 


1 Writing a tuppi adé of Succession 


This oath was planned, crafted, and enacted amid deep palace intrigue con- 
cerning the royal succession of Assyria and Babylonia. When the Neo-Assyrian 
king, Esarhaddon, designated his younger son, Assurbanipal, as the heir to the 
throne of Assyria and his elder son, Samag-Suma-ukin, as the heir to the sub- 
ject territory of Babylon, he was well aware of potential dangers. Esarhaddon 
himself had been named crown prince by his father, Sennacherib, after one 
of his brothers, Urdu-Mullisi, was dismissed from the role.® A loyalty oath to 
support Esarhaddon’s succession was of limited effect. Sennacherib was assas- 
sinated by Urdu-Mullisi and another son in 6818.c.E. Esarhaddon consolidated 
his royal power only after defeating the regicides by force.” Adding sedition to 
injury, later in his own reign, the oft sickly Esarhaddon had to contend with 
the conspiratorial uprising of the mysterious figure Sasî.8 Effecting a peaceful 


Stackert,’ JAJ 4 (2013): 297-309; Carly L. Crouch, Israel and the Assyrians: Deuteronomy, the 
Succession Treaty of Esarhaddon, and the Nature of Subversion, ANEM 8 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 
2014); K. Lawson Younger Jr. and Neal A. Huddleston, “Challenges to the Use of Ancient Near 
Eastern Treaty Forms for Dating and Interpreting Deuteronomy,” in Sepher Torath Mosheh: 
Studies in the Composition and Interpretation of Deuteronomy, ed. Daniel I. Block and Richard 
L. Schultz (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2017), 78-109; and Carly L. Crouch and Jeremy Michael 
Hutton, Translating Empire: Tell Fekheriyeh, Deuteronomy, and the Akkadian Treaty Tradition, 
FAT 135 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2019); William S. Morrow, “Have Attempts to Establish the 
Dependency of Deuteronomy on the Esarhaddon Succession Treaty (EST) Failed?,” HeBAI 8 
(2019): 133-158. 

5 Karen Radner, “The Trials of Esarhaddon: The Conspiracy of 670 BC, 1s IMU: Revista Sobre Ori- 

ente Próximo y Egipto En La Antigüedad 6 (2003): 165-184, at 166-167. 

See SAA 2 3. 

Radner, “Trials of Esarhaddon,” 167. 

8 Radner, “Trials of Esarhaddon,’ 171-176. 
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transition of power after his own death, according to his wishes, was no certain 
endeavor. Years later, after his successful ascension to the throne, Assurbanipal 
would describe his father’s action on his behalf:9 


In the month Ayyaru (11) ... [my father, Esarhaddon,] assembled the peo- 
ple of Assyria—young and old— (and) of the Upper and Lower Sea(s). In 
order to protect my (position as) heir designate and afterwards (my) exer- 
cising the kingship of Assyria, he made them swear to an adé, an oath 
bound by the gods (nis ilani); he made the agreements (riksati) strong 
(RINAP 5/1, Assurbanipal g, i l. g—15).!° 


The adé was, as Karen Radner notes, “an important instrument in the toolkit of 
Assyrian statecraft.”! The sworn adé of 6728B.c.E.—the text of which was dis- 
covered on the inscribed tuppi adé at Nimrud, Assur, and Tell Tayinat—aspired 
to ensure Esarhaddon’s royal succession plan. This succession project entailed 
the production of multiple tuppi adé, at least eleven exemplars of which are 
known from modern excavations.!? Jacob Lauinger has estimated that this oath 
ceremony may have required the production of over one hundred oath tablets, 
at least some of which were installed far from the Assyrian heartland. 

The attitudes toward writing expressed through the materiality of the tuppi 
adé of Esarhaddon challenge two prevalent modern theoretical accounts of 
writing. On one account, writing is a conservative force that enables humans 
to preserve, fix, and transport discourse.'* From this perspective, writing allows 


9 Ultimately, this peace between Assurbanipal and his brother Sama8-Suma-ukin would 
not hold. The two waged a four-year civil war between Assyria and Babylon from 652- 
6488.C.E. Shana Zaia, “My Brother’s Keeper: Assurbanipal versus Sama’-Suma-Ukin,” 
Journal of Ancient Near Eastern History 6 (2019): 19-52. 

10 Translation (with modifications) from RINAP 5/1, Assurbanipal g. See also RINAP 5/1, 
Assurbanipal u, i l. 8-22. Some of Assurbanipal’s royal inscriptions specifically mention 
the written nature of this adé ({u]dannin istur iSkun [a]dé ana ume sdti, “he strengthened, 
wrote, and established adé for future days.”). See RINAP 5/1, Assurbanipal 2, iil. 1-9. 

11 Karen Radner, “Neo-Assyrian Treaties as a Source for the Historian: Bonds of Friend- 
ship, the Vigilant Subject and the Vengeful King’s Treaty,’ in Writing Neo-Assyrian History: 
Sources, Problems, and Approaches—Proceedings of an International Conference Held at 
the University of Helsinki on September 22-25, 2014, ed. G.B. Lanfranchi, R. Mattila, and 
R. Rollinger, sAA 29 (Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 2019), 309-328, at 309. 

12 Nine exemplars from Numrud, one exemplar from Tell Tayinat, and three fragments dis- 
covered in excavations at Aššur. Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,’ 104. 

13 Lauinger, “Neo-Assyrian Scribes,” 290. This number excludes internal functionaries which 
Fales included in his estimation of roughly 200 exemplars (“After Ta‘yinat,’ 148). 

14 So, for example, Jack Goody writes, “The general implications of introducing a means of 
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words and ideas to transcend the present of their speaking and navigate spa- 
tial and temporal distances at rates and in ways previously unimaginable.® 
The projection of speech beyond the most obvious material constraints of 
human embodiment—memory, geography, lifespan—is a powerful technolog- 
ical development. The perceived technological benefits of writing, then, would 
have likely appealed to a ruler like Esarhaddon, who wished to fix his own will, 
preserve it after his death, and transmit it to the far reaches of Neo-Assyrian 
empire. Employing the technology of writing in the “mass production” of 
the adé tablet would have required an unprecedented expenditure of scribal 
resources, but it would have enabled the preservation and distribution of the 
adé-text inscribed on each individual tuppi adé.!” And yet, this account of writ- 
ing as a conservative force of preservation, fixity, and dissemination has been 
repeatedly challenged.!® Many have pointed to Plato’s Phaedrus to demonstrate 
that this unambiguously positive view of writing was never representative of 
ancient attitudes to writing, or, at the very least, of ancient Greek attitudes to 
writing. In EST, the presence of multiple layers of paratextual support for the 


recording speech are revolutionary, in its potentiality if not always actuality. In the first 
place it permits the transmission of culture (non-genetic) information across the genera- 
tions” (The Interface Between the Written and the Oral |Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987], 53-56). Cf., Hindy Najman, “The Symbolic Significance of Writing in Ancient 
Judaism,’ in The Idea of Biblical Interpretation: Essays in Honor of James L. Kugel, eds. Naj- 
man and Judith H. Newman, JSJSup 83 [Leiden: Brill, 2004], 139-173). 

15 As exemplified in the Sumerian myth of Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, where writing 
was invented when a messenger was no longer able to transmit increasingly complex rid- 
dles between Enmerkar and the distant Lord of Aratta. See Charpin, Reading and Writing, 
1-2. 

16 Charpin comments that contracts “did not belong primarily to the realm of the written.” 
Rather, writing is an added layer of support for an agreement inaugurated by formalized 
gestures and the solemn utterance of words before deities (Charpin, Reading and Writing, 
154). 

17 Lauinger, “Neo-Assyrian Scribes.” 

18 So Paul Ricoeur, “At first sight, writing seems only to introduce a purely external and mate- 
rial factor: fixation, which shelters the event of discourse from destruction. In fact, fixation 
is only the external appearance of a problem that is much more important” namely, distan- 
tiation (“The Hermeneutical Function of Distanciation,” 83). See also Nathaniel B. Levtow, 
“Text Production and Destruction in Ancient Israel: Ritual and Political Dimensions,” in 
Social Theory and the Study of Israelite Religion: Essays in Retrospect and Prospect, ed. Saul 
M. Olyan, SBLRBS 71 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2012), 11-139, at 113-116; and Joachim Schaper, 
“Hebrew Culture at the ‘Interface of the Written and the Oral,” in Contextualizing Israel’s 
Sacred Writings: Ancient Literacy, Orality, and Literary Production, ed. Brian B. Schmidt, 
AIL 22 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2015), 323-340. 

19 Paul Ricoeur, “The Model of the Text: Meaningful Action Considered as a Text,” in From 
Text to Action, 146-148; William M. Schniedewind, How the Bible Became a Book: The Tex- 
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adé-text (e.g., protective stipulations, curses, colophons, sealings, etc.) shows 
that writing was not in and of itself sufficient to preserve the will of Esarhad- 
don. 

On a different account, one related to Plato’s critiques, the production of 
written discourse effects a fundamental rupture that disconnects spoken words 
from their speaking subjects. In his theory of hermeneutics, Paul Ricoeur artic- 
ulated the differences between spoken and written discourse and their impli- 
cations for interpretation.2° Ricoeur identifies four ways that spoken discourse 
is anchored to its context of production: it is 1) “realized temporally” in the 
“present;” 2) connected to its speaker through self-reference (i.e., first-person 
pronouns); 3) anchored to the setting in which it is spoken through ostensive, 
gestural reference; and 4) interpolated with the discourse of an interlocutor.”! 
Each of these four aspects of discourse highlights how verbal communication 
relies on physical and temporal continuity (i.e., indexicality) with the context 
of speech. The apparent ability of writing to fix discourse—what I included 
above as one of writing’s conservative technological benefits—concurrently 
divests discourse of any temporal connection to is moment of enunciation.?? 
At the same time, the supposed portability of writing disconnects the speak- 
ing subject (the first person “I”) from her written discourse, from potential 
interlocutors (an active audience who can respond in dialogue), and from the 
overlapping contexts of interaction (physical context, political context).?3 In 
place of the first-person speaker, there is now an author, irrevocably separated 


tualization of Ancient Israel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 14; Annette 
Yoshiko Reed, “Textuality between Death and Memory: The Prehistory and Formation of 
the Parabiblical Testament,” JQR 104 (2014): 381-412. 

20 Ricoeur generally uses the term “discourse” to refer to spoken language. Ricoeur, “The 
Hermeneutical Function of Distantiation,” 83-84. Cf. Walter J. Ong, Orality and Literacy: 
The Technologizing of the Word (London: Routledge, 1982), at 100-102. Ong’s account of 
writing similarly focuses on the rupture between the sender and receiver, although he 
articulates the idea of the fictionalized audience: “The writer must set up a role in which 
absent and often unknown readers can cast themselves’ (Orality and Literacy, 100-101). 

21 Ricoeur, “The Hermeneutical Function of Distanciation,’ 77-78. 

22 Ricoeur, “Model of the Text,’ 146. In Ricoeur's view, writing cannot encode the character 
of discourse as an “event” but rather encodes what he calls its noema or “meaning.” Mean- 
ing, here, includes an utterance’s three levels of force articulated by Austin and Searle as 
its locutionary, illocutionary, and perlocutionary force. John Langshaw Austin, How to Do 
Things with Words (Oxford: Clarendon, 1975), 98-103. Although, for Ricoeur, the degree to 
which these various meanings are suited for inscription varies: the locutionary force can 
be encoded in writing, while it is more difficult to encode the perlocutionary force of a 
statement in writing. 

23 Theso-called portability of writing is not so much inherent in writing itself as it is enabled 
by the combination of writing with particular, moveable writing media. 
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from her text. Instead of a specific interlocutor, writing has only an indefinite 
number of readers. And, absent a (physical) context, shared by speaker, dis- 
course, and hearer, texts must project their own discursive world. For Ricoeur, 
writing produces a distanciation of spoken discourse from the point of produc- 
tion which simultaneously requires and enables acts of interpretation.** 

This type of distanciation of text from context could, in theory, present dif- 
ficulties for the tuppi adé produced for Esarhaddon. The textual embodiment 
of the adé in a portable tablet could threaten to sever its discursive connec- 
tions to the event-context of its production, rendering it unintelligible to future 
viewers. But the four ways through which Ricoeur shows that discourse can be 
decontextualized are not actually directly connected to writing. Erving Goff- 
man’s work on voicing demonstrates that a much wider range of discourse can 
be subject to the same types of decontextualization. According to Goffman, the 
idea of a “speaker” amalgamates distinct social roles, including that of the ani- 
mator, who does the actual speaking, the author, who arranges the word, and 
the principle, whose sentiments are expressed. There are innumerable situa- 
tions where an individual might audibly enunciate words that have their source 
in another author or principal agent and are thus distantiated from their orig- 
inary context.?5 

The analytical issue here is not the inherent advantages or disadvantages 
of writing as a technology. Rather, this chapter examines how EST is struc- 
tured as a text and the strategies that it uses to facilitate its own reception. 
EST deploys a three-fold hierarchy of discourse that is exemplified by the terms 
adé, libbi adé, and tuppi adé. The noun adé (“treaty, sworn agreement”) refers 
to EST as a whole; the compound noun-phrase libbi adé (“adé contents”) desig- 
nates the adé’s components; and the phrase tuppi adé (“adé tablet”) indicates 
the material text-object. If entextualization entails both decontextualization 
and recontextualization, these discourse terms encourage obedience to the will 
(abutu) of Esarhaddon by making it easier for EST to circulate as a text.26 The 
use of a single label—adé—renders the treaty a culturally recognizable object 
while internal self-reference facilitated by component terminology makes the 
structure of the adé explicit. Inscription onto the tablet, that is the tuppi adé, 
transfers EST to a portable medium. The tuppi adé becomes a physical media- 


24 Ricoeur, “The Hermeneutical Function of Distanciation,” 84-88. 

25 Erving Goffman, “Footing,” in Forms of Talk, University of Pennsylvania Publications in 
Conduct and Communication (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1981), 124- 
157, at 145-146. 

26 Michael Silverstein, “Axes of Evals,’ Journal of Linguistic Anthropology 15 (2005): 6-22, at 
7- 
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tor between EST’s context of origin, the perpetual present of the implied viewer, 
and the future it tries to conjure. The materiality of the written tuppi adé, how- 
ever, is a large part of how EST attempts to ensure its future reception by shap- 
ing its recontextualization in new situations.?’ 


2 Conceptual Whole 


In EST, two terms refer to the agreement as a complete entity: adé and abutu. 
The term adé comes to function as a label for a discrete text and anchors the 
text within a network of political and social relationships that constitute its 
context of origin. This use of the term adé allows for an awareness of the adé 
to circulate in the wider culture. These terms also facilitate self-reference that 
aims to control the adé’s future reception. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, the precise etymology and semantic value of the term adé matters less 
than its use in certain noun-phrases that come to specify this particular agree- 
ment. Within EsT, the adé is ultimately equated with the abutu—the “word” or 
“will’— of Esarhaddon. This attribution of the adé to Esarhaddon as its agen- 
tive source is represented materially through the impression of royal cylinder 
seals.28 


21 Adê (“Treaty,” “Loyalty Oath”) 

It is not entirely clear why Neo-Assyrian rulers in the first millennium B.C.E. 
began to identify sworn agreements with the plurale tantum noun adé.?° In 
the broader ancient Near Fastern treaty traditions, there was a long history of 
using paired terms like Akkadian riksu u mamitu to refer to sworn treaties.3? 
The first term points to the semantic domain of a physical “bond” while the sec- 
ond indicates a conditional self-curse, that is, an oath. Either term could refer 


27 Michael Silverstein, “Texts, Entextualized and Artifactualized: The Shapes of Discourse,” 
College English 82 (2019): 55-76, at 55. 

28 See § 6.3. 

29 Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,” 99. Although Lauinger notes a possible exception in 
the Tukulti-Ninurta epic. For a comprehensive list of references to adé agreements in the 
cuneiform literature, see Watanabe, Die adé-Vereidigung anlässlich der Thronfolgeregelung 
Asarhaddons. Although, compare with Parpola: “adé, as such, does not mean ‘oath’ or 
even ‘sworn agreement’; the proper expression for that concept was the hendiadys adé 
(u) mamitu/tamitu’ (“Neo-Assyrian Treaties,” 182). Since, however, either part of the paired 
term can come to stand for the whole, I do refer to the adé as a “sworn oath.” See also Moshe 
Weinfeld, “The Loyalty Oath in the Ancient Near East,’ UF 8 (1976): 379-414. 

30 Beckman, “Hittite Treaties and the Development of the Cuneiform Treaty Tradition,” 283. 
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to the agreement as a pars pro toto.*! By the first millennium, the term adé had 
become the preferred noun in the paired term adé (u) mamitu.®? The lexical 
meaning and etymology of adé are contested. Due to the nearly contemporane- 
ous appearance of the Aramaic term dy (also a plurale tantum), it is frequently 
etymologized as a West Semitic loan. Indeed, Hayim Tadmor even argued that 
the adé as a political practice—not just a lexical item—was borrowed from the 
West Semitic world and was part of a wider process of aramaicization of Assyria 
in the first millennium.*? More recently, a number of scholars have resisted the 
idea of an Aramaic lexical or institutional loan and instead supported an Akka- 
dian etymology from a word meaning “work assignment, duty.’ It is possible, 
then, that the Neo-Assyrian adé conceive of the specific stipulations incum- 
bent upon the party subject to the agreement in terms of a concrete obligation 
of work duty. Indeed, these collective obligations are the focus of the label-like 
phrase “adé of Esarhaddon’” in the sections (§§1, 4, 107) that label the docu- 
ment. 

The work of labeling the text of EST with the term adé occurs at five crucial 
moments in the adé-text: in its opening line (§1 1. 1), in its closing colophon 
(§107 l. 666), at the beginning of the treaty stipulations (§ 4 l. 41), in a para- 
graph that provides a script for perpetuating the adé across generations (§ 25 
1. 283), and at the beginning of the ceremonial curses (§ 58 1. 513). Each of these 
examples uses the phrase “(This) adé of Esarhaddon” (adé [annūti] ša Aššur- 
ahu-iddina) and come from contexts that might be termed “paratextual.”35 
The Preamble (§1) and the Date and Colophon (§107) are the outer textual 
frame of the adé-text. Section 4 is a summary of the agreement’s substance and 
introduces the following main body of stipulations (§ § 5-36). Gérard Genette 
described paratexts as the features which “present” a text. He writes that their 
function is to “make present, to ensure the text’s presence in the world, its 


31 Hayim Tadmor, “Treaty and Oath in the Ancient Near East: A Historian’s Approach,” in 
Humanizing America’s Iconic Book: Society of Biblical Literature Centennial Address, 1980, 
ed. Gene M. Tucker and Douglas A. Knight, BsNa 6 (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1982), 127- 
152, at 132. 

32 Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,’ 100. The paired term adé (u) mamitu is not used in the 
EST tablets themselves. Radner, “Neo-Assyrian Treaties,” 310. 

33 Tadmor, “Treaty and Oath,” 143. 

34 CAD A/ıs.v. adi C, AHw s.v. adii(m) 111. See Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,” 100. J. Brink- 
man, “Political Covenants, Treaties, and Loyalty Oaths,” 81-1; Parpola, “Neo-Assyrian 
Treaties,’ 182-183; Karen Radner, “Assyrische tuppi adé,’ 351-378, at 352-353; Radner, “Neo- 
Assyrian Treaties,’ 312; Sam Boyd, Language Contact, Colonial Administration, and the 
Construction of Identity in Ancient Israel, HSM 66 (Leiden: Brill, 2021) 144-154. 

35 Section numbers along with normalization and translations are from Parpola and Watan- 
abe, SAA 2 6. In §58 reference is actually to “this libbi adé of Esarhaddon.” 
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‘reception’ and consumption in the form (nowadays, at least) of a book.” How 
then does the appearance of the phrase “adé of Esarhaddon’ in these sections 
present the text of EsT to the world? It is used 1) to label each discrete text- 
artifact as an agreement and 2) to anchor the adé in the world in which it was 
formed. 


EST § 4 Il. 41-45 


Hadé ša Assur-ahu-iddina Sar (This is) the adé which Esarhaddon, 
Mat-Assur ina pan ilani rabiuti king of Assyria, has concluded with 
425a Samé u kaqgqiri issikunu isku- you, in the presence of the great gods 
nuni ina muhhi Assur-bani-apli of heaven and earth, on behalf of 
mar Sarri rabiu ša bītu rēdůti Assurbanipal, the great crown prince 
44mar AsSur-ahu-iddina sar Mat- designate, son of Esarhaddon, king 
Assur belkunu ša ana mar šarrūte of Assyria, your lord, whom he has 
45ša bītu rediti Sumsu izkurūni named and appointed to the crown- 
ipqidūšūni princeship. 


The phrase “adé of Esarhaddon” labels the text of EsT as well as the clay tablet.3” 
The construction seen here, as well as in §1 l. ı and §107 1. 666, labels what 
follows (or precedes) by means of a verbless sentence. The plural noun adê 
has no predicate, and the phrases which follow it are all dependent clauses 
to the principal verbless clause “(This is) the adé.” On its own, this is a sen- 
tence fragment—in fact, it is just a single word—yvet it makes sense within its 
material, discursive, and formal contexts. This meaning is apparent because of 
the contextual relationship between the noun adé and the text that follows, 
and that between the noun and the material object on which it is inscribed.38 
Labeling has a deictic function whereby the noun gestures to its referent by its 
proximity to that object, even if a specific deictic particle is not used. Here, adé 
labels both the discourse that follows, the text of EST, as well as the text-artifact, 


36 Gérard Genette, Paratexts: Thresholds of Interpretation, trans. Jane E. Lewin, Literature, 
Culture, Theory 20 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 1 (emphasis origi- 
nal). 

37 Compare to the function of the third-person introductions to Moses’s speeches in D, par- 
ticularly Deut 1:1; 4:44-45; 28:69 [29:1]. 

38 In semiotic terms, this is an indexical relationship of signification. Peirce, “Logic as Semi- 
otic,” 107-11. This continuity would be more obvious to those hearing the text of EsT being 
read or to those who could observe it visually than it is to modern audiences accessing the 
text through modern (digital) critical editions which necessarily disrupt deictic references 
of this sort. 
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the clay tablet upon which the adé is inscribed.*9 Because of this labeling work, 
both the tablet and the text on that tablet can be correctly called the “adé of 
Esarhaddon.” 

The labeling phrase “adé of Esarhaddon’” also helps to present the text of EST 
by anchoring it within the world of Neo-Assyria. A series of dependent clauses 
follow the phrase “adé of Esarhaddon’” that define the scope of the agreement 
and, as a result, contextualize the text of EST within the relational structures of 
the Neo-Assyrian network of provinces and client kingdoms. This starts with 
the structure of the phrase “adé of Esarhaddon” (adé ša Assur-ahu-iddina) itself. 
The determinative-relative particle ša is used to specify Esarhaddon as the pri- 
mary agent within the context of the agreement (§§1, 4, 107).4° Second, prepo- 
sitional phrases built around the preposition issi (“with”) specify the dependent 
parties with whom the treaty is made. In §1 this entails either client kings spec- 
ified by name, along with their unnamed descendants, or, in the case of ms 
T, provincial officials specified by title.“ In § 4 l. 41 this specification happens 
through second-person address (-kunu 2mp “you”).42 Third, the prepositional 
phrase ina muhhi Assur-bani-apli designates the treaty as “concerning” or “on 
behalf of” Assurbanipal, the crown prince of Assyria (§§ 1, 4, 107).*9 Finally, the 
prepositional phrase ina pan specifies the divine witnesses who act as guaran- 
tors of the sworn agreement. Section 2 1. 13, which follows immediately after 
§11. 1-12, begins with this phrase followed by a deity list. In § 4. 1. 41, the phrase 
ina pan ilani rabiuti refers back to this full list of witnessing deities.44 The series 
of dependent clauses modifying adé situate it within its Neo-Assyrian political 


39 On the tuppi-adé see more, below. 

40 This can either be done through apposition “adé of Esarhaddon” (§§1 1. 1; 107 1. 666) 
or through a dependent relative clause “adé which Esarhaddon ... established” (§ 4.41). 
Although note that in at least three preserved colophons sa Assur-ahu-iddina is omit- 
ted (N36, N54, and ms T), leaving only the phrase adé ina muhhi Assur-bani-apli ... Saknii 
(“treaty concluded concerning Assurbanipal”). The phrase adé ša Assur-bani-apli (“adé of 
Assurbanipal”) which appears in § 35 l. 405 (ms T v 69) to refer to the text inscribed (Satru) 
on the tablet is somewhat unexpected. But so too is the phrase adé ilani rabiūti (“adé of 
the great gods”) earlier in § 35 l. 398 (ms T v 62). In every other case, when Assurbanipal 
is concerned, the noun adé is modified with the prepositional phrase, ina muhhi Assur- 
bani-apli. 

41 Watanabe suggests the possibility of several templates for §1 of Est depending on the 
official capacity of the named party (“Esarhaddon’s Succession Oath Documents Recon- 
sidered in Light of the Tayinat Version,’ 147). See also, Lauinger, “Neo-Assyrian Scribes,” 
295. 

42 This issi- clause does not appear in the colophon (§ 107). 

43 Note, however, that this designation only occurs in the second of the two preamble reces- 
sions identified by Lauinger (“Neo-Assyrian Scribes,” 307). 

44 This modification is not present in § 107. 
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context. Its source is the king of Assyria, the subordinate parties are client rulers 
and provincial officials located at the periphery of the Assyrian empire, and it 
is conducted before a host of deities who function as the ultimate guarantors 
of the agreement. 

Labels point to and define the objects to which they are affixed and, as a 
result, are important for facilitating the circulation of cultural artifacts. Here, 
the label of adê takes a particular cultural artifact—an agreement, a loyalty 
oath between Esarhaddon and his vassal kings and provincial governors sworn 
before a host of deities, concerning the ascension of his son, Assurbanipal, to 
the throne of Assyria—that previously existed only as an intangible idea or 
a ritual event and connects it to a specific text-artifact. The abstract defini- 
tion of the adé matters less to EsT than that the audience understands this 
particular tablet to have the status of adé ša Assur-ahu-iddina. This reifies the 
adé as a concrete text-artifact that embodies a concrete obligation to Esarhad- 
don. Labeling a tablet as an “adé of Esarhaddon” actually calls into being the 
“adé of Esarhaddon.” This strategy is not unique to EST; in some contexts it is 
even a way of imparting text-objects with ritual and social agency.45 This label 
encourages the circulation of the treaty in two ways: it makes it easier to refer 
to it in other contexts, and it facilitates self-referential clauses that attempt to 
shape the reception of the adé (text, stipulations, and tablet) by future view- 
ers. 

Labeling facilitates ease of reference. It is easier to refer to things with names 
and a clearly defined scope than to nameless entities, however real they may 
be. Labels and label-like phrases can allow units of discourse to be referred to 
with minimal replication of the discourse itself.46 This plays out in contem- 


45 Cf. the caption to the seal of Sennacherib discussed in § 6.3 below. For instance, RINAP 4, 
Esarhaddon 1: “Palace of Esarhaddon” which labels the object with a verbless clause. 
On the depiction of the treaty oath (mamitu) possessing an independent agency, see 
Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic School, 108. Cf. Deut 29:19-20 [20-21]. 
Objects/Building complexes of all sizes can be named. See for example the inscrip- 
tion of Shalmaneser 111 (RIA 25 37-47), in which the king names each of his construc- 
tion works: “The name of the great (inner) wall is: ‘Whose Brilliance Covers the Land’ 
The name of its outer wall is: ‘Who Convulses the regions ...’” Irene Winter connects 
the creation of the statue to its naming. See Irene J. Winter, “‘Idols of the King’: Royal 
Images as Recipients of Ritual Action in Ancient Mesopotamia,” JRitSt 6 (1992): 13-42, 
at 37 n. 15; Winter, “Agency Marked, Agency Ascribed: The Affective Object in Ancient 
Mesopotamia,’ in Art’s Agency and Art History (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2008), 42- 
69. 

46 With the term “label-like phrases,’ I refer to discursive tags that could or do function as 
labels but are not explicitly marked as such. Greg Urban notes the use of anaphoric repli- 
cation in conversation to refer to a spectrum of replicating responses that range from 
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poraneous Neo-Assyrian documents. Three letters from Issar-Sumu-ere8, the 
court scribe and astrologer in Nineveh, discuss the relative auspiciousness of 
days for confirming an adé agreement. In one letter, Issar-Sumu-eres writes: 
“The scribes, the haruspices, the exorcists, the physicians and the augurs stay- 
ing in the palace and living in the city will enter the treaty (libbi adé) on the 
16th of Nisan. Now, let them conclude the treaty (adé) tomorrow” (SAA 10 7 
o. 6-1. 1). Simo Paropola connects these letters to EST based on a collocation of 
indirect evidence.*’ But since the letter itself does not explicitly specify the adé 
under consideration, Parpola’s identification remains uncertain. This epistolo- 
graphic exchange constitutes a narrowly defined communication framework 
highly dependent upon contextual knowledge. These types of unspecified ref- 
erences are unlikely to be successful if recontextualized within circumstances 
with less shared knowledge. By way of contrast, here is how a pair of colophons 
to Esarhaddon’s royal inscriptions commemorate the completion of Assur- 
banipal’s succession: “18th of Ayyaru, eponym of Nabu-béli-usur, governor of 
Dar-Sarruka when the adé concerning Assurbanipal ... was made” (RINAP 4, 
Esarhaddon 73 |. 40).48 The phrase “adé concerning Assurbanipal” (adé ina 
muhhi AsSur-bani-apli) engages the same language that EST uses to describe 
itself in the framing material in §§1, 4, and 107.79 Since the dates also corre- 
spond, the royal inscription colophons clearly and succinctly refer to EsT.°° As 
part of a colophon, the communication framework within which this reference 
appears is much broader than that of the letters. This label-like tag facilitates a 


verbatim replication as response (e.g., the type of replication introduced with “repeat after 
me”) to zero anaphora (e.g., the type of internal replication presupposed by the verbal 
marker “uh-huh’). “Cultural Replication,’ 24. 

47  Parpola’s evidence includes: First, the letters seem to describe an adé concerning inter- 
nal affairs, thus excluding many of the other international adé agreements mentioned in 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal’s royal inscriptions. Second, the letters refer to an adé to 
be sworn outside the Assyrian capital of Assur, in Kalhu (the findspot of Est). Third, the 
letters refer to a ritual setting overseen by the images of Bēl and Nabi which coordinates 
with the findspot of EsT in the throne room of the Nabû temple in Kalhu. Fifth, the spec- 
ification of the month of Nisan for the adé ceremony in the letters is compatible with 
the extant EsT colophons that name the following month of Ayyaru, particularly if one 
speculates that scribes might enter into the adé first, prior to producing the official treaty 
tablets for the remaining adé ceremonies that bound client rulers and provincial officials. 
See Parpola, Letters from Assyrian Scholars, 3-4 and 6; Lauinger, “Neo-Assyrian Scribes,” 
291-292. 

48 Cf. RINAP 4, Esarhaddon 93. 

49 See also the appearance of the phrase in § 25 |. 284. 

50 18th of Ayyaru, eponym of Nabu-béli-usur in the case of the royal inscription, and 16th- 
19th of Ayyaru in the case of EST. Wiseman, “The Vassal-Treaties of Esarhaddon,” 3-5. 
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concise and effective correlation between the inscription, the Succession Pal- 
ace of Assurbanipal with which it is associated, and the adé events of 6728B.C.E. 


2.2 Abutu (“Word,” “Will”) 
Whereas the term adé is used to label the specific political instrument which 
binds Esarhaddon’s subjects, the agreement as a whole is also referred to with 


DG 


the term abutu (“utterance,” “word,” “command”).*! Section 4 of EST is a synop- 
sis of the entire agreement that summarizes the stipulations and, in the pro- 
cess, equates the adé with the abutu sa Assur-ahu-iddina Sar Mat-Aššur (“the 


word of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria”): 


EST § 4 ll. 46-61 

46When Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, passes away, you will seat Assurba- 
nipal, the great crown prince designate, upon the royal throne, and he 
will exercise kingship and lordship of Assyria over you. You shall protect 
him in country and in town, fall and die for him. You shall speak with him 
in the truth of your heart, give him sound advice loyally, and smooth his 
way in every respect. You shall not depose him nor seat (any)one of his 
brothers, elder or younger, on the throne of Asyria in stead of him. 


57You shall neither change nor alter the word of Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria, but serve this very Assurbanipal, the great crown prince desig- 
nate, whom Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, your lord, has presented to you, 
and he shall exercise the kingship and dominion over you. 


The section concludes with a so-called “canon formula” prohibiting the viola- 
tion or manipulation of the “word” of Esarhaddon.*? The first line of EST (§11.1) 
and final lines of this introductory section (§ 41. 57) work together, labeling EST 
as an adé and subsequently classifying this agreement as the abutu of Esarhad- 
don. EST also refers to the contents of the agreement with the term abutu in 
the script provided in § 25 1. 295-296: “May this abutu which is acceptable to 
god and mankind be acceptable to you too.” In both cases, the adé is depicted 
as a concrete token of the royal will (abutu) of Esarhaddon. 


51 The term abutu occurs nine times in EST, of which only two occurrences refer to the sub- 
stantive contents of the EST agreement. 

52 CAD A/ıs.v. amatu A 4b. Levinson, “The Neo-Assyrian Origins of the Canon Formula,” 25- 
45- 

53 abutuannitu ša ina pan ilani amēlūte mahratuni st ina panikunu lui mahrat. See discussion 
of this passage below. 
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EST also uses a set of terms to label individual components of the agreement 
including the terms libbi adé (“adé-contents”), mamitu and tamitu (“oath”), 
and šumu (“name”). The choice of discourse terminology offers insight into 
the internal structure of the document and the relative importance of individ- 
ual utterances. These terms draw attention to the essential parts of the sworn 
agreement. Moreover, by repeatedly employing these terms calling attention 
to specific aspects of the adé-text, EST creates an internal network of self- 
reference. These terms also facilitate explicit reflection on the reception of the 
treaty agreement by future audiences. 


3.1 Libbi adé (“adé Contents”) 

In EST and other Neo-Assyrian literature, libbi adé can refer to the contents of 
the sworn agreement or to the process of entering into it.54 In a stipulation 
about the correct way to swear the oath, we read: “You shall not feign incurable 
illness but take part in (lā terrabani [lit. “enter into”) the libbi adé of Esarhad- 
don” (§ 34 ll. 389—392).°° In its three other occurrences, the term refers to the 
contents of the agreement.*° In these cases, contents take the form of either 
those things which the subordinate members of the agreement should not vio- 


54  Usagesof libbiadé in other adé-texts includes: SAA 2 81. o. 9 (Zakutu Treaty), libbiadé refers 
to adé contents, in this case named parties to the agreement: “anyone included in this 
treaty” (mannu Sa ina libbi adé annite); SAA 2 12 Ìl. 1—6 is an extract of an adé curse: “If you 
should sin against this treaty of Sin-Sarru-iskin, king of Assyria, your lord, and his sons and 
grandsons, may Nergal, the perfect lord, (pour out) your blood into ditches and ravines” 
(1 Summa attune ina libbi adé * annūte ša ™4Sin-Sarru-iskun 3 gar Mat-Assur bélikunu + 
mar’ésu mar marēšu 5 tahattiani 6 Nergal bēli gitmalu 7 damékunu ina harri nadabaki). 
See also SAA 2 14 ll. o. 8-9, where this formula is reconstructed within the context of an 
adé agreement. 

55 I am grateful to Sam Boyd for his suggestion that this is a consistent second use of the 
phrase libbi adé in the adé-related Neo-Assyrian texts. Most notably, the letters of Issar- 
šumu-ereš, which I discussed above (letters which are often understood to discuss the 
creation of the same adé agreement as EST), frequently use the term ina libbi adé in con- 
junction with the verb erébu (“to enter”) in order to describe the process by which an 
individual becomes a bound party in a sworn agreement. SAA 10 6 Il. o. 19, Y. 10; SAA 10 
7 ll. o. 13-14. Though note the phrase ana adé errubu (without libbi) in SAA 10 6 l. o. 9 (cf. 
SAA 18 83 ll. o. 1-2). The construction also appears, in direct quotation, in SAA 16 71 ll. r. 3- 
4: ‘His [fat]her [made] me enter the treaty.” The phrase ina libbi adé also appears in SAA 9 
3 ii 1. 35, although the verb erébu has been reconstructed. 

56 A letter to the king Esarhaddon concerning the conspiracy of Sasi includes a report of 
those who “sinned (ihtûni) against [your] father’s goodness, and your [father’s] and your 
own treaty (ina libbi adéka).’ SAA 15 59 ll. 4-5. In the lines which follow, the letter’s 
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late (§ 25 Il. 291-297, § 58 Il. 513-518), that is, the stipulations of the agreement 
as a whole, or specific behaviors which are regulated by the treaty text (§ 30 
Il. 353-359). 

When it refers to the treaty stipulations, the term libbi adé, governed by the 
verb hati (“to sin”), has an important role in the syntax of the treaty curses. 


EST § 58 ll. 513-518 


513Summa attune ina libbi adê If you should sin against this libbi 
annūte ... 5Y tahattani 5'8 dAššur adé ... May Aššur, father of the gods, 
ab ilani ina kakki| su ezzuti st[ri]ke [you] down with [his] fierce 
lisam]|qitkunu weapons. 


The phrase “If you should sin (tahattani) against this libbi adé” is the prota- 
sis of the curses which protect the binding validity of the subjects’ oath, and, 
consequently, support the agreement itself.5” Both the oath (EST § 57) and the 
ceremonial curses by which the oath is enforced are composed of performa- 
tive utterances. These illocutionary speech acts are crucial to the self-protective 
strategies of preservation that Est—like many other treaties and formal agree- 
ments in the ancient world—deploys. Where precision of reference is crucial 
to the efficacy of the agreement’s curses, EST uses the term libbi adé. Incorpo- 
rated into the syntax of cursing, this act of self-reference shapes the reception 
of the adé agreement. 

The term /ibbi adé is also invoked in the imagined future discourse in § 30 
ll. 353-359. Imagined future discourse consists of utterances formulated in the 
voice of one or more individuals speaking in the future. This mode of discourse 
expresses a potential future (e.g., “when someone says”) or attempts to shape 
that future by predetermining what people should say (e.g., “you should [not] 
say”). In EST § 30, the use of imagined future discourse falls within the body of 
EST’s stipulations. 


EST § 30 Il. 353-359 (ms T v 9-15) 

9 Summa tadaggala ana ™Assur- You will not look at Assurbanipal, the 
bani-apli mar šarri 1° rabiu ša bit great crown prince designate, or his 
rēdůti ahhesu la palhus ” lā kanšuš brothers without reverence or submis- 
massartusu lā inassuru attunu 2 ki sion. If someone does not protect him, 


author evokes the language of treaty curses: “Destroy their [people], name and seed from 
your palace!” 
57 See Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,’ 105-107. 
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ramanikunu sali la tagarrasununi™® you will fight them as if fighting for 

puluhtu namurrate ina libbisunu* yourselves. You will bring frightful ter- 

lā tuSerrabani mā abukunu ina libbi ror into their hearts saying: “Your father 

15 adé issatar issakan utammannāśi wrote in the libbi adé, he established it, 
and he has made us swear it.”58 


This stipulation begins by articulating a prohibited behavior, then presents a 
situation in which an outside individual has acted against the state of affairs 
that the adé attempts to regulate, and finally articulates an appropriate re- 
sponse in the form of imagined future discourse. In the scripted response to 
rebellion, the subordinate treaty partner is supposed to appeal to the treaty’s 
contents (libbi adé) that Assurbanipal’s father established and to which he 
made them swear. Scripted direct speech supports the treaty by responding to 
the potential of sedition.’ It is a rhetorical strategy of self-preservation that 
tries resolve the inherent instability of the future. 


3.2 Mamitu/tamitu (“Oath,” “Curse”) 

A conditional self-curse, or an oath, is an integral and constitutive part of an 
adé agreement, just as it was for earlier sworn agreements in Anatolia and 
Mesopotamia. EST uses the roughly synonymous terms mamitu and tamitu to 
refer to the oath—the act of swearing, the words sworn, or the curse invoked 
by the individual taking the oath. EST foregrounds the significance of the oath: 
“This treaty which Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, has confirmed and concluded 
with you ... by making you take an oath (tamitu utammitkanuni)’ (§ 25 ll. 283- 
287). The oath is the ritual action that enacts the adé. It seems that the extant 
tablets of EsT include the actual words of the oath. Although not overtly intro- 


58 Translation from Lauinger. Watanabe translates: “If you see, (and if) his brothers do not 
protect Assurbanipal, the great crown prince, reverently and submissively, (if) you should 
(then) not fight against them, as for yourself, (and) you should not cause fear to enter into 
their hearts saying: ‘Your father has written in /ibbi adé and established (the adé) and he 
has made us swear (it)’” (“ESO Reconsidered in light of Tayinat,” 157). 

59 Compare to letters which use either the stand-alone term adé or the compound term /ibbi 
adé to cite specific actions (usually the reporting of news to the king) required by the adé. 
So, for example, a letter to the Neo-Assyrian king says, “Is it not said in the contents of 
the treaty (ina libbi adé) as follows: ‘Anyone who hears something (but) does not inform 
the king ...’” SAA 10 199 ll. r. 18—21: lā kî annie ina libbi adé qabi ma mannu ša memmeni 
iSammini ina pan šarri la iqabbini. See also, SAA 18 80 l. r. 2 which cites a treaty text with 
a direct quotation using the phrase adé isSatir umma (“It is written in the treaty: ...”). In 
this example, the term /ibbi adé refers to a specific textual citation of the adé agreement 
to which the letter’s author was bound. What is more, it is a reference to a specific require- 
ment which the author fulfills by writing that letter to the king. 
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duced as an oath text, the shift to icp forms in § 57 indicate that this paragraph 
is written in the voice of the subjugated adé partners.®° This conforms to the 
opening and closing lines of the paragraph: the opening clause invokes divine 
witnesses (l. 493), and the closing sentence calls on those gods to hold the 
speaker accountable (Il. 511-512). It seems likely, then, that the paragraph pre- 
serves a script of the words which the subjugated parties were expected to 
recite in the process of entering into the adé. 


May these gods (ilani annite) be our witnesses: we will not make rebellion 
or insurrection against Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, against Assurbanipal, 
the great crown prince designate, against his brothers, sons by the same 
mother as Assurbanipal, the great crown prince designate, and the rest of 
the sons of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, our lord, or make common cause 
with his enemy. Should we hear of instigation to armed rebellion, agita- 
tion or malicious whispers, evil, unseemly things, or treacherous, disloyal 
talk against Assurbanipal, the great crown prince designate, and against 
his brothers by the same mother as Assurbanipal, the great crown prince 
designate, we will not conceal it but will report it to Assurbanipal, the 
great crown prince designate, our lord. As long as we, our sons (and) our 
grandsons are alive, Assurbanipal, the great crown prince designate, shall 
be our king and our lord, and we will not set any other king or prince over 
us, our sons or our grandsons. May all the gods mentioned by name (in 
this treaty) hold us, our seed and our seed’s seed accountable (for this 


vow). (§ 57 l. 493-512). 


In the oath, the subjected party agrees to not engage in rebellious action, to 
appropriately engage with seditious discourse by reporting it to Assurbanipal, 
and to submit to Assurbanipal as lord. These commitments align with the sum- 
mary of the adé agreement in § 4 and represent the essential obligations of the 
adé’s subjects. 

The references to the oath throughout EST are unsurprising since the oath 
plays such an important role in establishing and strengthening the adé agree- 
ment. EST includes curses that invoke the mamitu/tamitu sworn by the treaty’s 
subordinates, a set of stipulations that directly address the ritual integrity 
of the adé oath, and restrictions on creating competing oaths. In each case, 
references to the mamitu/tamitu are embedded in statements which try to 
buttress the integrity of adé agreement. Ann Marie Kitz argues that some of 


60 Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,” 105. 
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EST’s ceremonial curses imply ritual anointing and eating. “Just as oil enters 
your flesh, so may they cause this oath to enter your flesh” (§ 94 ll. 622-625); 
‘Just as bread and wine enters into your intestines, [so] may they make this 
oath enter into [your] intestines” (§ 72 ll. 560-562). From these, she specu- 
lates that “through the act of eating, drinking, and anointing, a previously 
articulated malediction would enter the body of the subordinate. Once per- 
formed, the underling literally becomes a potential malediction.’© Within the 
ritual framework of the adé, then, the powerful oath had to be sworn cor- 
rectly. 

The stipulations in §§ 32-34 attempt to regulate the mamitu/tamitu oath 
that established the adé of Esarhaddon. 


EST §§ 32-34 

§ 32 You shall not smear your face, your hands, and your throat with ... 
against the gods of the assembly, nor tie it in your lap, nor do anything to 
undo the oath (mamitu). 


§ 33 You shall not try to revoke or undo (this) oath (mamitu) ... [...]; you 
shall neither think of nor perform a ritual to revoke or undo this oath 
(mamitu). You and your sons to be born in the future will be bound by 
this oath (mamitu) concerning Assurbanipal, the great crown prince des- 
ignate, son of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, your lord, from this day on 
until what(ever) comes after this treaty (adé). 


§ 34 While you stand on the place of this oath (tamitu), you shall not swear 
this oath (tamitu) with your lips only but shall swear it wholeheartedly; 
you shall teach it to your sons to be born after this treaty; you shall not 
feign incurable illness but take part in this treaty of Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria, concerning Assurbanipal, the great crown prince designate. In 
the future and forever Assur will be your god, and Assurbanipal, the great 
crown prince designate, will be your lord. May your sons and your grand- 
sons fear him. 


The precise ritual significance of the actions enumerated here, especially in 
§ 32, is not entirely clear. There is evident concern that the oath be performed 
properly and that individuals be discouraged from any actions which might 


61 Anne Marie Kitz, Cursed Are You! The Phenomenology of Cursing in Cuneiform and Hebrew 
Texts (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2014), 125. 
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TABLE 3 Oath stipulations in EST 


Prohibition Command 

§33 “revoking” (turtu tutarrani) Reinforces that the subordinates have 
“undoing” (tapassarani) been “bound” (ta‘@kunu) to “this oath” 
contemplating (tahassasani) (tamitu annitu) 
actions which might revoke 
the oath 

§34 Swearing tamitu oath “with “Swear wholeheartedly” (tatammani 
your lips only” (tamitu ša ina gummurti libbikunu), “teach it” 
dababti šapti tatammani) (tusalmadani), “take part in the adé” 
and “feigning unclean ill- (taSakkanani ina libbi adé), “Aššur 
ness” (mursu la ellu ina muhhi will be your god” (Assur ikunu) and 
ramanikunu) Assurbanipal “your lord” (bélkunu) 


undo that oath. Even in the fragmentary § 32, the implication is that cer- 
tain actions have the power to “release the oath” (Sa mamit pasari teppasani 
[l 376]).° 

More consistent patterns emerge in §§ 33-35. Each of these sections bal- 
ances negative prohibitions with positive commands: In § 33, prohibitions 
against actions which might explicitly nullify the oath are balanced by a re- 
minder that the subordinate treaty partner and descendants will be bound to 
the oath in perpetuity. Section 34 simultaneously prohibits actions that keep 
the oath from being properly sworn (swearing “with your lips only”) or not 
being sworn at all (faking an illness) with commands to participate in the oath 
ceremony in proper ways (swearing “wholeheartedly” and “establishing” the 
oath).® Finally, § 35 balances distortions and changes to the oath with com- 
mands to guard the sealed tablet. Paragraph 36 is of a piece with §§ 33-35 
insofar is it protects the integrity of the oath by protecting the treaty tablet 
(tuppi adé) and immediately introducing the subsequent curses. 

These stipulations attest to an anxiety that the mamitu/tamitu might be 
compromised in any number of ways: 1) through counter-ritual, 2) through the 
corruption of the spoken words of the oath, 3) through the neglect or distortion 
of the appropriate ritual actions, 3) through the distortion of the words of the 


62 Kitz, Cursed are You!, 321-323. 
63 Cf. Deut 29:18[19]. 
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adé as inscribed on the physical tablet or 4) damage to the adé tablet itself, and 
finally 5) by the displacement or destruction of the images of Esarhaddon or 
his siblings. Through these self-referential stipulations, EsT attempts to ensure 
the integrity of the oath and thereby guarantee the efficacy of the adé. 


33 Sumu (“Name”) 

Although we might not always think of them this way, personal names are a 
specific class of speech that label individual actors. But, as Christopher Woods 
notes, across ancient Near Eastern cultures, “A name was not simply an index, 
but represented the very essence of its bearer. Name and identity were inex- 
tricably intertwined.’ In EST, šumu is an internally self-referential discourse 
term that invokes the “very essence” of the gods named in the adé-tablet.®© 
Though it appears in several (minor) variations, the fullest expression of the 
šumu formula states: “as many gods as are mentioned by name in this adé 
tablet” (ilāni mala ina tuppi adé annie Sumsunu zakru [§ 63 l. 526, ms T vii 17- 
20]).66 Used in the standard curses (§§ 37-56), the ceremonial curses (§ § 58- 
106), and in the second-person oath text (§ 57), this formula invokes the many 
deities named as witnesses to the adé, calling them to fulfill the curses which 
enforce the agreement. The invocation of deities is a ritual act crucial to swear- 
ing an oath or pronouncing a curse. These phrases invoke these deities by 
referring to a specific unit of inscribed cuneiform text found on a particular adé 
tablet (tuppi adé). Analogous phrases appear in the Sefire treaty steles. Sefire 111 
punctuates its stipulations with apodosis phrases that remind the audience of 
the consequences of disobedience: “And if not this, you will have been false to 
the gods of the stipulations which are in [this] inscription.’®” Sefire 111 draws 


64 Christopher Woods, “Mutilation of Images and Text in Early Sumerian Sources,” in Icon- 
oclasm and Text Destruction in the Ancient Near East and Beyond, ed. Eleanor Guralnick 
and Natalie N. May, o1s 8 (Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
2012), 33-56, at 42. 

65 The noun šumu played an important role in one of the oldest protective curses, the curse 
against name effacement. In the context of inscription, anumber of scholars have pointed 
out that the šumu (“name”) seems to have an intimate connection to the named indi- 
vidual’s agency and identity such that the individual was threatened by acts of name 
effacement. See the essay by Christopher Wood (“Mutilation of Image and Text,” 33-54), 
Joan Westenholz (“Damnatio Memoriae: The Old Akkadian Evidence for Destruction of 
Name and Person,” 89-122) in Natalie N. May, ed., Iconoclasm and Text Destruction in 
the Ancient Near East and Beyond, ots 8 (Chicago: Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, 2012); Zainab Bahrani, “Assault and Abduction: The Fate of the Royal Image in 
the Ancient Near East,’ Art History 18 (1995): 363-382. 

66 See also, §56 l. 473, §57 l. 51, § 62 1. 524, § 77 1. 573, § 91 l. 616A, § 92 1. 618A, § 105 l. 662. 

67 Sefire 111 (KAI 224) 3—4; see also II 14, 17, 23; I (KAI 222) B 23, 33; II (KAI 223) B 9. 
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attention to the witnessing deities, notably their ritual presence within the 
inscription (spr’). Along with EsT, Sefire 111 points to the importance of the text- 
artifact—whether tablet or stele—as a ritual and rhetorical focus of attention 
(‘this tablet”) as well as to the materiality of the divine names.®® These invo- 
cations of the deities suggests that the inscription of the divine names on the 
tablet makes their agentive power present in proximity to the tablet itself. 


4 Circulating the Will of Esarhaddon 


The adé of Esarhaddon seeks to counter sedition and promote the will of the 
Assyrian king concerning the royal succession. It pursues these ends in large 
part by attempting to control the circulation of discourse in two directions. It 
tries to inhibit the transmission of seditious speech while funneling any word 
of sedition to the royal court. Conversely, it commands the circulation of the 
adé of Esarhaddon through familial channels of parental instruction. 

The adé-text was a ritual and scribal tool in Esarhaddon’s war of words for 
the future of the empire. In this struggle, the structural integrity of adé-text 
would make it easier to circulate, ultimately supporting its efficacy as a bind- 
ing agreement. In this sense, an internal network of self-reference structures 
the adé-text as a composite whole. This interlocking set of references utilizes 
terms across all three levels of discourse. Part of this structure derives from 
the fact that these terms are used in stock phrases repeated throughout the 
adé-text. Even though the adé is a manifestly composite document, a sense of 
wholeness arises, in part, through repetition. Overall, this creates a consistent 
tone for the adé that structures it as an internally cohesive document. The fol- 
lowing chart illustrates the distribution of self-reference across the adé-text for 
each discourse term. 

This network of self-reference (to the adé, abutu, libbi adé, mamitu/tamitu) 
externalizes the conceptual structure of the agreement and promotes its circu- 
lation. The oath text embedded in § 57 presents the fundamental performative 
element of the treaty. This oath is supported by a set of self-referential stipula- 
tions (especially §§ 32-35) which attempt to guarantee its integrity as a sworn 
text. Insofar as the conditionality of the curses explicitly depends on the vio- 
lation of the stipulations (§58), the curses support the adé stipulations. In 


68 Shana Zaia, “State-Sponsored Sacrilege: ‘Godnapping’ and Omission in Neo-Assyrian In- 
scriptions,” Journal of Ancient Near Eastern History 2 (2015): 19-54, at 26-27. 
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TABLE 4 Discourse terms used self-referentially in EST 


adé abutu libbiadé mamitu /tamitu šumu tuppi adé 
§ila 
§11.11-12 
§41.41 §41.57 
§5 1.64 
§81.96 
§9 1.104 
§12l. 132 
§15 l 175 
§25 l. 283-289 §25l.295 §25l.291 §251.287 
§29 1.351 
§ 301.358 
§ 32 1. 376 
§ 33 l. 382 §33 1.377 
§ 341. 387 § 34 1. 385-386 
§35 l. 397-399 § 35 L. 398 
§561.473 
§571511 
§ 581.513 
§ 721.561 
§94 1. 622 
§ 621.524 


§631.526 §631.526 
§771.573 §771573 
§911616A §911.616A 
§921.618A §921.618A 
§ 105 l. 662 

§ 107 1. 666 


turn, the curses are guaranteed by the witnessing deities whose names (šumu) 
are inscribed on the tuppi adé. Likewise, the adé-text attempts to ensure the 
material preservation of the tuppi adé through self-referential protective stipu- 
lations (§ § 35-36) which are also protected by the curses. This family of internal 
self-reference binds the distinct components of the EST together into a unified 
text. Simultaneously, these self-referential stipulations and curses attempt to 
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TABLE 5 Discourse terms that refer to external (competing) entities 


adé abutu libbiadé mamitu/tamitu šumu tuppi adé 
§5 1. 67 §5172 
§61.73 
§9 l. 107 
§101. 108 
§12l. 140 
§131.153 §13 1.161 
§ 161. 183-186 
§22 1l. 255 
§ 261. 308 § 26 l. 300 
§ 291.347 
§ 311.363 


ensure that the adé, which was inaugurated in the past (6728B.C.E.) remains 
valid—is appropriately recontextualized—in its present moment of reception, 
no matter how much later that present may be.®° 

The same discourse terms also appear in passages that aim to limit the circu- 
lation of subversive speech while channeling reports of rebellion to the king. 
Ten of the adé stipulations explicitly regulate the flow of speech within the 
Assyrian empire.”° Five of these do so by dictating the proper treatment of a 
subversive “word” or “matter” (abutu).” For example, § 6 stipulates, “If you hear 
any improper, unsuitable or unseemly word (abutu) concerning the exercise 
of kingship, ... you shall not conceal it but come and report it to Assurban- 
ipal, the great crown prince designate” (ll. 73-82). This command prohibits 
the unfettered circulation of subversive discourse while directing the flow of 
information about rebellion to the crown prince, Assurbanipal.”? This war of 
words goes further. EST specifically prohibits subjects from forming mutually 
exclusive or competing oaths or adé-agreements (§§ 5, 13, 26). Moreover, when 
confronted with nefarious actors, the adé parties are to destroy those individ- 
uals’ names (šumu) and seed (zéru) from the land.” 


69 See EST § 33 l. 383-384; § 34 1. 393-396. 
70 EST §§ 6, 10, 12, 13, 16, 19, 24, 27, 29, 31. 
71 EST §§ 6, 10, 16, 29, 31. 

72 See also EST §§10, 29, 31. 

73 See EST §§ 12, 13, 22, 26. 
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To counter the flow of rebellious speech, EST promotes its own circulation. 
While Late Bronze Age Hittite treaties were known to command their own reg- 
ular performance through recitation, EST requires subjects to the adé to teach 
their children about the adé text and their obligations to the Assyrian king and 
crown prince. This stipulation occurs in § 25: 


283This treaty (adé) which Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, has confirmed 
with you on behalf of Assurbanipal, the great crown prince designate and 
his brothers, sons by the same mother as Assurbanipal, the great crown 
prince designate, by making you take an oath (tamitu), you shall speak to 
your sons and grandsons, your seed and your seed’s seed which shall be 
born in the future, and give them orders as follows: 


292“Guard this treaty (adé). Do not sin against your libbi adé and annihi- 
late yourselves, do not turn your land over to destruction and your people 
to deportation. May this matter which is acceptable to god and mankind, 
be acceptable to you too, may it be good to you. May Assurbanipal, the 
great crown prince designate, be protected for (his) lordship over the land 
and the people, (and) may his name later be proclaimed for the kingship. 
Do not place any other king or any other lord over you” (§ 25 I. 283-301). 


Subordinate members (“you”) of EST are instructed to communicate the sub- 
stance of EsT to their children by means of a script. The first half of this section 
introduces the subsequent script with clauses like those in §§ 1, 4, 58, and 107.4 
The script neatly summarizes the essential elements of the agreement while 
gesturing to the adé as a whole (“Guard this treaty”). For EST, the obedient per- 
formance of the script becomes a way of circulating the adé into the future. 
Requiring subjects to transmit specific knowledge of the agreement to their 
progeny makes circulation an outcome of obedience. 

In its use of self-referential phrases, EST offers a functional parallel for the 
patterns of self-referential discourse terms found in D. Like D, EsT attests to 
a three-tiered family of discourse terms clustered around component parts 
(dabarim, libbi adé), a conceptual whole (tôrå, adé), and a material text-object 
(seper, tuppi adé). Additionally, in both cases, repetitive habits of self-reference 
contributed to fashioning the térd and adé respectively as coherent compos- 
ite wholes. Self-reference promotes a sense of a coherent voice. Just as other 
cuneiform texts can succinctly refer to the “adé of Esarhaddon” or the “adé con- 


74 See § 2.1 above. 
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Context of Origin Imagined Future 
Oath sworn Rebellion reported 
adé enacted adé taught 


Reception Context 
adé tablet encountered 


FIGURE 4 EST'’s tuppi adé: past, present, and future 


cerning Assurbanipal, other biblical texts and, eventually, texts from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls come to cite the T6rd of Moses (nwn nin). Similarly, self-reference 
makes the conceptual structure of the agreement the subject of explicit dis- 
cussion. This is the closest we have to explicit ancient reflection on the nature 
of the adé and its underlying structures. Similarly, in D, explicit self-referential 
phrases highlight the centrality of the stipulations and the binding efficacy of 
the oath and accompanying maledictions. Finally, both Est and D deploy inter- 
nal self-reference in ways that promote the circulation of each one’s discourse. 
Both texts create scripts (Deut 6:20-25; 26:1-15; EST § 25) that summarize and 
reproduce essential elements of the larger conceptual whole. For D and EST, 
promoting the repeatability of the script (i.e., entextualization) aims to ensure 
its ongoing knowledge and obedience as a way of addressing the problem of 
cultural transmission across generations.”° 

This parental script in §25 along with the summary of adé obligations in 
§ 4 and the oath text in §57 all encapsulate the adé in miniature and exem- 
plify the process of entextualization in EST. Through labeling, repetition, and 
summary, these sections 1) facilitate the identification of the adé of Esarhad- 
don as a discrete cultural object, 2) contribute to the structuring of the adé as a 
textual whole, and 3) encourage the circulation of cultural knowledge about 
the adé agreement. At the same time, these three summaries highlight the 
adé’s desire to encourage continuity between the past, the present, and the 
future. First, the oath text in §57 is connected to the adé’s context of origin. 


75 Both texts are addressed to the present hearers and to their children (Deut 6:20-25, 11:19) 
or successors (EST §1). 
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Whether or not these words were actually spoken by Esarhaddon’s subjects in 
672 B.C.E. when they entered the adé agreement, the icp forms point to words 
spoken at that event. Second, the parental script in § 25 embeds direct speech 
for the future. EST attempts to ensure the cultural continuity of obedience by 
requiring such discursive replication. Finally, the summary introduction in § 4 
(as well as the framing material in §§1 and 107) are discursively structured to 
introduce the adé-text. The summary statement in § 4 operates between the 
past and the future, namely in the present of the implied future audience. This 
implied moment of interaction depends upon the material existence of the adé 
of Esarhaddon on the inscribed tuppi adé. 


5 Text-Artifact 


Inscribed clay tablets were critical to the adé’s larger project of circulating the 
agreement, creating environments for ritual interaction with the adé, and con- 
vincing future audiences to acquiesce to its demands. The succession treaties 
use a set of terms to refer to the material text-artifacts including tuppi adé (“adé 
tablet”), tuppi (“tablet”), and kunukku (“sealed tablet”).”© What was the role of 
the text-artifact in the Assyrian conceptualization of the adé? And how does 
the adé tablet relate to the rhetorical structures and communication goals of 
the adé agreement? Est’s habit of referring to the material medium on which it 
was written is not exceptional within the wider realm of writing in the ancient 
Near East. And yet, individual scribes and artisans had an abundant set of 
options for configuring the relationship between the text, its written manifes- 
tation, and any future viewer. The media aesthetics of the material tuppi adé 
are not incidental but a crucial aspect of its communication strategies and its 
attempt to shape the world by inculcating submissive obedience. 

EST presumes the importance of the tuppi adé rather than spelling out its 
exact role. Even so, the role of the material text-artifact can be reconstructed 
from the stipulations (§§ 35-36) which regulate treatment of the tuppi adé. 
These stipulations make the integrity of the tuppi adé a requirement that might 
trigger the adé’s protective curses. 


§ 35 Whoever changes, neglects, violates, or voids the oath of this tablet 
(mamit tuppi annie) and transgresses against the father, the lord, (and) 


76 According to Lauinger, a tuppi adé was an authorized, sealed transcription of the full adé- 
text. Other copies of Neo-Assyrian treaties are known from chancellery copies kept for 
administrative records (“The Neo-Assyrian adé,” 108). 
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the treaty of the great gods(?) (and) breaks their entire oath, or who- 
ever discards this treaty tablet (tuppi adé annie), a tablet of Assur (tuppi 
Assur), king of the gods, and the great gods, my lords, or whoever removes 
the statue of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, the statue of Assurbanipal, the 
great crown prince designate, or the statue(s) of his brothers (and) his 
sons which are over him—you will guard like your god this sealed tablet 
(Aunukku) of the great ruler on which is written the treaty (adé) of Assur- 
banipal, the great crown prince designate, the son of Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria, your lord, which is sealed with the seal of Aššur, king of the gods, 
and which is set up before you. 


§ 36 If you should remove it, consign it to the fire, throw it into the water, 
[bury] it in the earth or destroy it by any cunning device, annihilate or 
deface it ... 


These two sections conclude both the major body of adé stipulations clustered 
in §§ 5-36 as well as the subset of stipulations in §§ 31-36. These later stipula- 
tions seek to protect the adé agreement with self-referential injunctions about 
the mamitu/tamitu (“oath”). There is a logical progression in this series of stipu- 
lations: first, the execution of the oath (§ § 31-34); second, the oath as inscribed 
on the tablet (§ 35); and third, the integrity of the tablet. The integrity of the 
tablet and the physical inscription of the oath on it both correlate with the 
ongoing vitality of the mamitu/tamitu oath. In the short span of § 35 Il. 397- 
409 (ms T v 61-72), the text refers to the material text-artifact in three ways, 
each of which emphasizes a distinct aspect or function of the text-artifact. Of 
the three references to the text-artifact in EST § 35, two involve the term tuppi 
and one the term kunukku. 


TABLE 6 References to the text-artifact (EST § 35) 


v. 61 mamit tuppi annie “the oath of this tablet” 
vv. 63-64 tuppi adê annie tuppi Assur “this adé tablet, tablet of Assur” 
v. 68 kunuk rubé rabé annie “sealed tablet of the great ruler” 


The phrase mamit tuppi annie “the oath of this tablet” refers to the binding 
ritual oath of the adé agreement with specific reference to its inscription on 
that particular text-artifact. The multifaceted nature of the oath as a cultural 
object—as a bond, as an oath text, and as a text—becomes even more pro- 
nounced when we read this phrase, mamit tuppi annie “the oath of this tablet,” 
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together with its series of four governing verbs. The beginning of § 35 prohibits 
anyone from “changing” (enû), “neglecting” (egû), “violating” (hati), or “eras- 
ing, 
hati, indicate actions that invalidate the oath by violating the political contents 


nu 


annulling” (pasdsu), “the oath of this tablet.” The inner terms, egû and 


of the adé agreement. Participating in prohibited actions (i.e., disobedience) or 
failing to perform certain actions (i.e., neglect) both violate the substance of the 
adé. The outer terms, enti and pasdasu, however, denote violations of the mamitu 
oath’s material existence as it is inscribed on the tablet (tuppi). The verb enti can 
refer to the violation of a command (i.e., disregarding), but it is often used to 
refer to the violation of an inscribed instruction.”’ Here, to “change” (ent) the 
“oath of this tablet” likely entails changes to its wording. That the verb relates to 
the physical tuppi suggests changes due to the material alteration or nefarious 
forging of the tablet itself. Where enå is slightly ambiguous in whether it refers 


nk 


to the tablet’s contents or to the tablet itself, the verb pasdsu (“erase,” “annul”) 
is explicit. This verb describes a physical destruction.”® It points to a process by 
which the oath would be effaced and, as a result, potentially invalidated. This 
four-member series has an almost chiastic balance that, within the framework 
of EST, suggests that the material integrity of the tuppi adé was as integral to 
the implementation of the adé oath as its wording or proper ritual execution.”9 

The phrase tuppi adé annie tuppi Assur (“this adé tablet, tablet of ASSur”) 
stresses the text-artifact’s status as the material container of the entire adé 
(as opposed to just the mamitu “oath”) and its association with the god Assur. 
The line concerns those who might “discard” (nakaru) the adé tablet. While 
in more general usage, nakaru entails hostility or rebellion, when used to 
describe action done to a material object, particularly a text-artifact, the verb 
has the sense of physically discarding the object or removing its inscribed con- 
tent.8° 


77 +CADEs.v.eniiid. On a seal inscription: “he who sets aside the terms of this sealed contract” 
(Sa kunukka annå i-in-nu-u); on a kudurru inscription: “just as I have neither set aside nor 
reversed whatever he wrote down for posterity on his stele” (A? ... mimma Sa ina narigu 
iSturuma īzibu anaku la e-nuot u la uspélu). 

78 CAD P s.v. pasasu. 

79 Potentially corroborating evidence for the importance of the accuracy of the inscribed 
oath can be found in the difference between the preamble of the Nimrud and Tell Tay- 
inat exemplars. Lauinger has conjectured that since the position of governor was not a 
dynastic one, the provincial officials were referred to by title rather than name so that the 
tuppi adé would be valid for subsequent governors. Future client kings, however, could 
by invoked as “your sons and your grandsons who will be born in days to come after this 
treaty” (EST §1). See Lauinger, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty at Tell Tayinat,” 113. 

80 caD Nh s.v. nakaru 8a. 
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TABLE 7 Treatment of 
the adé tablet 


(EST §§ 35-36) 


Positive Negative 


Inscribed Changed 
Sealed Annulled 
Set Up Removed 
Guarded Destroyed 


Finally, § 35 commands that the subordinate oath partner “guard” (nasaru) 
the kunuk rubé rabé annie (“sealed tablet of the great ruler”). Usually, the term 
kunukku refers to a seal.®! Here, however, it refers to the object which has been 
impressed with a seal, that is, to the sealed tablet.82 Section 36, which proceeds 
directly into the apodoses of the standard curses, prohibits yet another group 
of actions which might compromise the physical integrity of the text-artifact.83 
These include removal, incineration, attempts to sink or dissolve the treaty 
in water, burial, destruction, annihilation or defacement. Together, §§ 35-36 
present a rich picture of how an adé tablet might be treated without any ambi- 
guities as to which behaviors are appropriate. 

The creativity with which Est attempts to regulate the treatment of the adé 
tablet demonstrates the importance of the material integrity of the text-artifact 
to the maintenance of the adé as a whole.®* On one level this is surely prag- 
matic: the existence of the material document is integral to ensuring obedience 
across time and space. But the materiality of adé tablet might also, like the 
oath (mamitu/tamitu), be essential for maintaining the agreement as a valid 
cultural object. Here too, we see that EST attempts to regulate speech and lan- 
guage as materially embodied in inscribed text-artifacts, not just in the flow of 
discourse through oral exchange. As was also the case with respect to D, there is 


81 CAD Ks. kunukku. As in ms T v 71. 

82 CAD K s.v. kunukku 3. Watanabe, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Oath Documents,’ 150. 

83 Although no nouns for the text object are used in § 36 itself, the prohibitions follow on 
from the positive commands concerning the inscribed “sealed tablet” (kunukku) men- 
tioned at the end of § 35. 

84 Christopher Woods’ description of the situation in Sumerian legal inscriptions is apt: legal 
practice “reflects the conceptualization of inscriptions as not merely vehicles for text but 
as physical objects innately bound up with the meaning of the words they bear” (“Mutila- 
tion of Image and Text,” 47). 
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a recursive relationship whereby self-referential commands about the adé are 
incorporated into the text of the agreement itself. In EST specifically, mistreat- 
ment of the object is tantamount to the violating both the adé as both bond 
and oath.85 

Taken together, § § 35-36 demonstrate that the material integrity of the tuppi 
adé was crucial to the performative dynamics of Esarhaddon’s adé agreement. 
On the one hand, §§ 35-36 strongly insinuate that the wholeness of the tuppi 
adé was a requirement of the mamitu “oath.” In this sense, the integrity of the 
tuppi adé could be classified as a felicity condition—a situational prerequisite 
for the validity—of the illocutionary force of “oath” and, by extension, the adé- 
agreement. On the other hand, these sections are worded as violation clauses 
with the power to trigger the attendant curses integrated into the text of EsT.8” 
As part of these violation clauses, actions detrimental to the tuppi adê comprise 
a different set of felicity conditions, conditions which have the power to set the 
treaty curses into motion against Esarhaddon’s sworn subjects. In the concep- 
tual structure of EST, the wholeness of the tablet was linked to the vitality of the 
adé agreement by being declared a requirement both for the treaty’s mamitu- 
oath as well as for the implementation of its protective curses. 


6 Media Aesthetics of the EsT Tablets 


The role of the tuppi adé also extended beyond its importance for the ritual 
efficacy of the mamitu oath and curses. At the end of § 35, EST stresses three 
physical processes that the clay tablet underwent. The tuppi adé was “inscribed” 
(Satru) with the adé of Esarhaddon, “sealed” (kanku) with the seal of ASSur, and 
“set up” (Saknu) before the subordinate treaty partner “like your god.” This brief 
description of the production of the tuppi adé as a visual object stresses the role 
of writing, sealing, and placement, each essential to the communication strate- 
gies of Esarhaddon’s adé agreement. Put differently, the materiality of writing, 
sealing, and placement constitute the media aesthetics of the tuppi adé. The 


85 Nathaniel B. Levtow, “Text Destruction and Iconoclasm in the Hebrew Bible and the 
Ancient Near East,” in Iconoclasm and Text Destruction in the Ancient Near East and 
Beyond, ed. Eleanor Guralnick and Natalie N. May, o1s 8 (Chicago: The Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, 2012), 31-362, at 325. 

86 On “felicitous” and “infelicitous” performatives, see Austin, How to do Things with Words, 
12-24. 

87 Parpola and Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties, XLI. On the adé as the personified enforcer 
of the king’s treaty, see Radner, “Neo-Assyrian Treaties,” 320-325. 
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following discussion is organized around these three practices: namely, a visual 
analysis of the surviving tuppi adé as objects, a cultural analysis of the role 
of sealing, and a pragmatic analysis of how objects communicate within their 
intended contexts of reception. 

The discovery of the actual adé tablets at Nimrud, Assur, and Tayinat pro- 
vides modern scholars with dual access points for considering the importance 
of material text-objects in the discursive, ritual, and political life of the adé of 
Esarhaddon: what the treaty says about the role of the tablet and the media 
aesthetics of the artifacts themselves. Assessing the surviving tuppi adé of EST 
redirects attention to the mediating role of text-objects in conveying linguistic 
information and social meaning. As a result, it challenges views of writing that 
focus on the semantic content to the exclusion of the inscribed object. From 
this perspective, the value of writing is technological: it enables the preser- 
vation of discourse over time and its transportation across space. While the 
significance of the inscribed content does contribute to the cultural value of a 
text-artifact, other aspects of the materiality of EST, like its dimensions, rein- 
force the prestige of tablet as a visual object. Conversely, the presence of sealing 
and other paratextual support suggests that writing in and of itself was not seen 
as sufficient to ensure the preservation and transport of Esarhaddon’s words to 
the far reaches of the Neo-Assyrian empire. A holistic analysis of EsT should 
attend to what is recorded, how it is recorded, and the function of the inscribed 
media in its contexts. 

The adé-text, which would be preserved and distributed through writing, 
is described in EsT as the “word” (abutu) of Esarhaddon (§ 4 ll. 57-61). In this 
sense, the inscription of the “word of Esarhaddon’ in clay aims to firmly estab- 
lish the will of Esarhaddon in writing. In attempting to fix, preserve, and trans- 
port the word of Esarhaddon, the individuals responsible for crafting the adé- 
text exploit the perceived technological benefits of writing. The statement that 
equates EST with the “word of Esarhaddon,” however, is embedded in a com- 
mand that it not be changed (ent) or altered (Sani). This type of command 
confirms that the adé-text tries to fix Esarhaddon’s will in writing.89 At the 
same time, however, like Plato’s Phaedrus, it exposes an underlying misgiving: 


88 Jeremy Smoak and Alice Mandell, “Reading beyond Literacy, Writing beyond Epigraphy: 
Multimodality and the Monumental Inscriptions at Ekron and Tel Dan,” Maarav 22 (2018): 
79-112; and Alice Mandell and Jeremy Smoak, “The Material Turn in the Study of Israelite 
Religions: Spaces, Things, and the Body,” JHS 19 (2019): 1-42. 

89 Bruce Wells, “Temple Loyalty and the Loyalty Oath in the Neo-Babylonian and Persian 
Periods,’ Maarav 24 (2020): 137-170. 
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writing itself is not sufficient to fix the will of Esarhaddon. Esarhaddon’s hopes 
for the future must be buttressed with layers of commands, curses, and sealings. 
These features reflect the media aesthetics of EsT and highlight the mecha- 
nisms that supplement and support the use of writing in ritual, political, and 
social structures. 


6.1 The Layout and Visuality of the tuppi adé 

The size, layout, and orientation of actual adé tablets as well as the scribal prac- 
tices behind the production of these text-artifacts all speak to the importance 
of the tuppi adé to produce binding adé agreements. Among the estimated thir- 
teen extant exemplars of EST discovered at Nimrud, Assur, and Tell Tayinat, 
the two best preserved exemplars (ms 27 and ms T) offer a window into the 
materiality of the tuppi adé as a visual object (Figures 5 and 6).9° The surviving 
exemplars of EST were all produced in a large format; of the two best preserved 
exemplars, ms T measures 40x 28cm while ms 27 measures 45x 30cm.°! The 
obverse and reverse of both tablets were laid out in four columns of roughly 
equal widths. The tablet must be flipped like a book, along the vertical edge, 
in order to continue reading on the reverse. This orientation, unlike most 
cuneiform tablets, allowed for the tuppi adé’s public display, made possible by 
a horizontal piercing in the middle of the tablet. The vertical edges of each 
column were clearly ruled, establishing distinct margins between columns. On 
the obverse of the tablet, the four vertical columns are interrupted by two hor- 
izontal fields (Figure 7). At the very top of the tablet, a single horizontal ruled 
line cuts across all four columns. The line of cuneiform text is a caption for 
the seal impressions on the tablet below. Additionally, in the upper third of 
the tablet, a broad (roughly 10 cm in height) horizontal field for seal impres- 
sions runs the width of the tablet.” This field interrupts the continuous flow of 
the adé-text. As was common in cuneiform writing, especially in contracts, the 
scribes also interspersed the text of the agreement with a number of horizontal 


90 Myvisual analysis leans heavily on the best preserved exemplars (ms 27 and ms T) while 
integrating data from the other more fragmentary exemplars to fill out the picture of EST 
as a communicative object. 

91 Lauinger, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty at Tell Tayinat,” 90; and Wiseman, “The Vassal- 
Treaties of Esarhaddon, 1. For a visual comparison of the tablet’s large format, alongside 
reconstructions of the other extant Neo-Assyrian adé tablets, see Parpola and Watanabe, 
Neo-Assyrian Treaties, XLIV-XLV. 

92 According to Wiseman, the placement of this field in the middle of the text on the obverse 
accords with the second-millennium treaty tradition. Wiseman, “The Vassal-Treaties of 
Esarhaddon,.” 14. 
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dividers inscribed into the tablet’s clay (Figure 6).9? As in the Hittite treaty tra- 
dition, such paratextual rulings presented a visual demarcation of the tablet’s 
contents.% 

The text on the tablet runs to 670 lines of cuneiform in the reconstructed 
composite edition of Parpola and Kazuko Watanabe. With only a few excep- 
tions, the visual result is of uniformly distributed cuneiform signs across the 
tablet.9° Where visual differentiation is present, the effect is marked. On the 
tablet’s obverse, the seal sections form an opening border by being marked off 
by the horizontal ruling across all four columns. On the tablet’s reverse, the 
colophon is also visually distinct. This is the product of its placement at the end 
of the text in the bottom right-hand corner of the tablet’s reverse, the spacious 
distribution of cuneiform signs in each of its lines, and the spacious distribu- 
tion of lines within the colophon section (Figure 6).% 

Besides these framing sections, there are two other visually distinct parts of 
the treaty text. First, the invocation of divine names in the adjuration of §3 
is visually distinctive. Every line in §3 begins with the same cuneiform sign 
(DINGIR»+}), and all but the first end with the “ditto” sign (MIN J). Regardless 
of whether or not the line in question is full, the MIN signs which close these 
lines are all positioned at the furthest right portion of the column, immedi- 
ately below the signs for titamma (“swear!”) which they reiterate. This produces 
a visual frame for the names of the deities listed in the adjuration. Second, 
the individual sections of the treaty vary in length. As a result, the division of 
textual sections with inscribed horizontal dividers allows for the visual impres- 
sion of section density on the tablet itself. Of the different types of sections, 
the agreement's curses are most consistently short, and as such generate the 
appearance of density—a visual accumulation of imprecations—in the final 
three columns on the reverse of the tablet. 


93 John H. Taylor, “Tablets as Artefacts, Scribes as Artisans,’ in The Oxford Handbook of 
Cuneiform Culture, ed. Karen Radner and Eleanor Robson (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2011), 5-31. 

94 The locations of these section dividers are standardized according to their place in the 
text of EST, but not according to their position on each individual clay tablet. See Lauinger, 
“Neo-Assyrian Scribes,” 300. 

95 The density of cuneiform signs can vary by scribe. Some differences in horizontal script 
density are occasionally apparent, especially in § 1. Lauinger, “Neo-Assyrian Scribes,” 301- 
302. 

96 On each tablet, the colophon section occupies the space remaining after the completion 
of the adé text. As a result, the specific appearance of the colophon varies by tablet. While 
the distinctive spaciousness of the colophon is clearest in ms T (it does not survive in ms 
27), it is still distinct as a colophon in the other surviving examples. 
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FIGURE 5 Obverse of tablet containing the exemplar of Esarhaddon’s Succession 


Treaty that was found at Tell Tayinat. 6728B.c.£. Inv. T1801. Clay: 40 cm x 
28cm 


PHOTO CREDIT: JULIE UNRUH, COURTESY OF TAYINAT ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL PROJECT 
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FIGURE 6 Reverse of tablet containing the exemplar of Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty 
that was found at Tell Tayinat. 6728.c.£. Inv. T1801. Clay: 40 cm x 28cm 
PHOTO CREDIT: JENNIFER JACKSON, COURTESY OF TAYINAT ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL PROJECT 
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Section 35 of EST (ms T v 69-70) describes the clay tablet, simply but signifi- 
cantly, as “inscribed (Satru) with the adé of Assurbanipal” However, writing is 
more involved than simply putting stylus to clay. To be sure, the labor of pro- 
ducing and laying out the adé-text on the tuppi adé (i.e., its form) is integrally 
connected to the adé-text itself (i.e., its content)—the paratextual features of 
layout work hand-in-hand with the self-referential language discussed earlier 
in this chapter. The visuality of the tuppi adé reinforces the idea that the adé of 
Esarhaddon is a composite whole materially expressed in a specific clay tablet. 
The division of Est’s text into discrete sections visually expresses the compos- 
iteness of the adé-text. In a few key instances, particular sections are visually 
distinct, namely the “framed” adjuration, the densely packed curses, or the spa- 
cious colophon. Visual layout reinforces the importance of the inscribed divine 
names and the accumulation of curses in ensuring the viewer’s obedience to 
the adé. Whether or not these distinctions would be consciously perceptible 
by the tablet’s future implied or real audience, the layout of the inscription is 
“bound up with the meaning of the words they bear.”8” While the visual subdi- 
vision of the tuppi adé highlights its composite nature, as paratextual support, 
the sealing caption and colophon reinforce its wholeness. The sealing cap- 
tion, which runs as a single band across the top of the tablet’s obverse, has 
the effect of an opening textual border (Figure 7). Conversely, the colophon 
functions as a marker of closure on its reverse. The layout of the tuppi adé 
of Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty facilitates the visual entextualization of the 
adé-text. The material expression tuppi adé helps mediate between the adé of 
Esarhaddon as a single cultural entity and as a composite set of component 
utterances. 


6.2 Sealing and the Stability of the Inscribed Will of Esarhaddon 

As intricate semiotic objects, the adé tablets of EsT also communicate through 
the visuality of their sealings. Ancient scribes had to balance the conservative 
force of writing for cultural preservation in tension with the entropic force of 
discourse when disconnected from its place of origin. On the one hand, the 
artisans who produced the adé tablet for EST exploited the perceived techno- 
logical benefits of writing for discursive dissemination: preservation, fixity, and 
portability. On the other hand, those same individuals attempted to counteract 
the potentially destabilizing and disempowering effects of disembodied dis- 
course. At the nexus of these forces is the practice of sealing. Sealing attempts to 


97 Woods, “Mutilation of Image and Text,” 47. 
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protect the integrity of the inscribed object while creating an intrinsic connec- 
tion between that object and its source. 

Sealing entails impressing a visual pattern—images, writing, or a combin- 
ation—on a plastic surface and has three administrative functions: security, 
identity, and authentication.2® Sometimes, administrative officials attached 
sealings to rooms, jars, boxes, or leather bags to regulate access and protect 
their contents.99 The container is secured with a lump of clay on which the 
seal was impressed. The physical integrity of the impressed image serves as 
a proxy for (i.e., indexes) the integrity of the clay on which it was impressed 
and, ultimately, the integrity of that to which the sealing has been affixed. The 
association of a given seal’s pattern with an individual or administrative office 
(i.e., a symbolic association) provides visual information about the identity and 
authority of the person who asserts control over that object or space.!0° 

On an open clay document like the tuppi adé, the integrity of the sealing is 
not a proxy for security, namely whether the document has been altered with- 
out authorization.!© A seal impression might prevent a forged document from 


98 Charpin, Reading and Writing, 83. On the practice of sealing in the ancient Near East, see 
Dominique Collon, “Ancient Near Eastern Seals,’ in 7000 Years of Seals, ed. Dominique 
Collon and J.H. Betts (London: British Museum by British Museum Press, 1997), 1-30; 
Holly Pittman, “Seals and Sealings in the Sumerian World,” in The Sumerian World, ed. Har- 
riet Crawford (New York: Routledge, 2013); Edith Porada, “Why Cylinder Seals? Engraved 
Cylindrical Seal Stones of the Ancient Near East, Fourth to First Millennium B.C.” The Art 
Bulletin 75 (1993): 563-582; Christina Tsouparopoulou, “Reflections on Paratextual Mark- 
ers and Graphic Devices in Ur 111 Administrative Documents,’ Textual Cultures 8 (2013): 
1-14; and Irene J. Winter, “Legitimization of Authority through Image and Legend: Seals 
Belonging to Officials in the Administrative Bureaucracy of the Ur 111 State,” in The Orga- 
nization of Power: Aspects of Bureaucracy in the Ancient Near East, ed. M. Gibson and 
R.D. Biggs (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987), 69-116. 

99 See, for example, the work of Richard Zetler on sealings found in the Inana Temple of Nip- 
pur (“Sealings as Artifacts of Institutional Administration in Ancient Mesopotamia,” cs 
39 [1987]: 197-240). Of the sealings for which an object was identifiable, the majority had 
been affixed to doorknobs and door pegs, while other sealings were identified affixed to 
jars, leather bags, and wooden boxes. 

100 In some cases, the symbolic association of a seal to its owner or office is accomplished 
through the distinctiveness of its engraved images. For others, it is accomplished through 
an inscribed legend that identified the seal holder’s name, patronymic, and status as ser- 
vant to a particular king or god. In some periods, the emphasis was placed on impress- 
ing the more specific seal legend, rather than the image (Charpin, Reading and Writing, 
86). 

101 Closed documents (letters and contracts) wrapped in a sealed clay envelope operate much 
like a jar or chamber sealing: the integrity of the envelope provides visible evidence as to 
whether the document has been accessed. On envelopes, see Charpin, Reading and Writ- 
ing, 130-133. 
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being accepted as authentic, but, when applied to open documents, seals rely 
on other supports to reinforce the integrity of the document. In the case of the 
tuppi adé of Esarhaddon, these devices include explicit comments on the pur- 
pose of the sealing in seal captions and protective curses inscribed on the seals 
themselves. 

One of the three seals impressed on the extant adé-tablets of EsT contains a 
multiline inscription: 


Seal of Destinies with [which] Assur, king of the gods, seals the destinies 
of the Igigi and Annunaki of heaven and earth and of man[kind]. Do not 
change (end) whatever he seals! As for he who changes (it), may Assur, 
king of the gods, (and) Mullissu together with their sons slay him with 
their mighty weapons. I am Sennacherib, king of [Assyria], the prince 
who reveres you. He who erases (pasatu) (my) written name or alters 
(nakaru) this, your Seal of Destinies—erase his name and his seed from 
the land!13 


Andrew George and Lauinger have argued that the impressing of this seal 
effected a performative transformation of the tuppi adé into a Tablet of Des- 
tinies in the cosmic plain.!° This inscription incorporates two protective curs- 
es. It first curses anyone who would change (en) the object on which the seal 
had been impressed. This curse invokes Assur and Mullissu, who are depicted, 
along with a supplicant (presumably Sennacherib) in the seal image (Figure 7). 
This verb appears in the adé-text proper, in § 4 to prohibit anyone from altering 
the “word of Esarhaddon’ and in § 35 with respect to the oath. It then curses 
whoever would alter the inscribed name on the seal (NAy.KISIB NAM.MES) 


On the tuppi adé, the integrity of the seal impression may belie negative actions like 
those prohibited in § 36 (burning, dissolving, burying, etc.), but not more so than the visual 
appearance of the tablet as a whole. With respect to Est, scholars since Mallowan have 
speculated that the Nimrud exemplars were intentionally destroyed when the city fell 
to an alliance of former subjects in the late seventh century. See Wiseman, “The Vassal- 
Treaties of Esarhaddon,’ ii. Although note Fales’s strong objection (“After Ta‘yinat,” 151 
n. 114). 

102 See Fales, “After Ta‘yinat,” 136-138; Andrew R. George, “Sennacherib and the Tablet of Des- 
tinies,’ Iraq 48 (1986):133-146; and Watanabe, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Oath Documents,” 
161-162. 

103 Translation from Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,’ 109. 

104 George, “Sennacherib and the Tablet of Destinies;” Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,” 114- 
115; Kazuko Watanabe, “Adoration of Oath Documents in Assyrian Religion and Its Devel- 
opments,” ORIENT 55 (2020): 71-86, at 79. 
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itself.105 This is a dedicatory curse common in monumental inscriptions.!°6 The 
seal inscription applied primarily to the cylinder seal itself. The physical pro- 
cess of sealing, however, transfers the curse from the sealing stone to the tuppi 
adé. As a result, the seal impression invokes a curse on anyone who would 
damage the seal inscription as well as the object on which the seal had been 
impressed. Just as a seal itself is an impression on the outer shape of an object, 
the sealing adds curses as additional layers of protection to the surface of the 
tuppi adé. In this way, curses attempt to protect the material integrity of the 
tuppi adé from within and from without. 

Finally, the single line seal caption which runs along the very top of the 
tablet’s obverse describes the sealings below as associated with the god Aššur, 
while asserting that they are not to be changed (Sani) or disputed (paqaru):!°” 


EST Seal Caption i-iv 

i kunuk “Assur Sar ilāni “ bel matati Seal of “Assur, king of the gods, # lord 

ša lā Sunne *i kunuk rubé rabé abi of the lands which is not to be changed; 

ilani* ša la pagari iii seal of the great ruler, father of the 
gods Ï” not to be disputed. 


Just like the verb end in the seal inscription above, the verb Sani (“to change”) 
is also used in EST § 4, prohibiting anyone from “changing” the “will of Esarhad- 
don.” Strictly speaking, the injunction against alteration applies to the seal 
impression. Nevertheless, it reflects a view that associates the integrity of the 
sealing with the protection of the object sealed. Like the sealing itself, the 
caption is an attempt to add one more layer of protection to the object as a 
whole; prohibition against altering the seal impression reinforces the injunc- 
tion against altering the object on which it is impressed.!08 


105 Levtowalso draws attention to this self-referential curse but does not distinguish between 
two levels of protective cursing in this seal inscription. Levtow, “Text Destruction and Icon- 
oclasm,” 325 n. 64. 

106 Sandra L. Richter, The Deuteronomistic History and the Name Theology: l°šakkēn š*mô šām 
in the Bible and the Ancient Near East, BZAW 318 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002); and Westen- 
holz, Joan G. Westenholz, “Damnatio Memoriae.” 

107 The designation in the inscription is singular although Watanabe and Lauinger argue 
that it refers to the three seal impressions collectively. See Watanabe, Die adé-Vereidigung 
anlässlich der Thronfolgeregelung Asarhaddons, 388; Watanabe, “Esarhaddon’s Succession 
Oath Documents,” 147-148; and Lauinger, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty at Tell Tayinat,’ 
17. 

108 Note several connections between the seal caption and EsT § 35. In §35 ms T v 68, in 
part because of the seal caption, Lauinger has reconstructed the following line: NA4.KIŠIB 
<NUN) GAL-e an-ni-e (kunuk rubé rabé annie). Lauinger, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty 
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Seal’s Dedicatory Curse eT eee 
xtemal Faratex! 
(Impressed on tuppi adé) 


Seal Impression 


Seal Capti 
SEA (and Curse) 


Colophon Internal Paratext 


Self-Referential Stipulations Retret aior 
(included in adê Curses) “pp 


adê Text: 


Written Discourse 
Embedded Oath and Enforcing Curses 


adê Ceremony: 
Event 
Sworn Oath and Enforcing Curses 


FIGURE 8 Layers of support for the adê of Esarhaddon 


These two inscriptions exemplify how seal impressions on an open docu- 
ment like the tuppi adé of Esarhaddon attempt to add additional layers of doc- 
umentary security. The seals impressed on the tuppi adé invoke specific curses 
to be enforced by the deities who are addressed and visually depicted in the 
sealing. The use of seals and curses to protect documents attempts to buttress 
what I earlier called the conservative benefits of writing: the fixity, preservation, 
and portability of the written word. Even though EsT attempts to exploit the 
benefits of writing to standardize, protect, and transmit the text of the sworn 
adé agreement, the use of sealing in EstT—and indeed in the ancient Near East 
more broadly—also indicates anxiety on the part of the administrators and 
artisans who produced and disseminated these text objects. This confluence of 
features expresses concern that writing is insufficient to ensure fixity, preserva- 
tion, or portability; to be effective, writing must be supported by a sympathetic 
cultural infrastructure. 


at Tell Tayinat,” 17; and Watanabe, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Oath Documents,” 150. 
Where, in the seal caption, the line is generally understood to refer to the sealing, in § 35 
Lauinger argues that kunuk follows Babylonian usage, referring to the sealed tablet. Also 
note the phrase kunuk Sa Assur “Seal of Aššur” in § 35 ms T v 71 and kunuk łAššur in the 
seal caption. Finally, in § 35 ms T ll. 63-64 EsT refers to itself as “this tuppi adé, tuppi of 
Assur.’ This designation tuppi Assur is not used elsewhere in Est. With the impression of 
the kunuk (Sa) Assur, the tablet has become a tuppi Assur. 
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6.3 The Semiotics of the tuppi adé and the Place of the Viewer 
Ricoeur's philosophical account of writing underscored the challenges it intro- 
duces for communication. Cut off from the speaker, how does written discourse 
relate to its context? These challenges fall generally under the category of lin- 
guistic pragmatics: how discourse—explicitly but, more often, implicitly— 
interacts with its context. By context, I refer to “those elements of a social 
surround that are relevant to the meaning that some text, or other kind of arti- 
fact, can be said to harbor.”!°9 Until now, I have used “discourse” in a general 
sense, to refer to spoken or written language. But, here, the important differ- 
ences between spoken and written discourse come into relief. Not only, as I 
will argue, can we observe ancient artisans shaping written discourse to mit- 
igate the chaos it might cause, but thinking about these differences opens up 
a window to evaluate the range of ways that written discourse might interact 
with its environment more generally. Silverstein has proposed the idea of “prag- 
matic paradigms’ for thinking about the various pragmatic possibilities (e.g., 
intonation, word order, register) from which individual speakers select in spo- 
ken discourse." The same idea of a pragmatic paradigm, or a set of pragmatic 
paradigms, offers a framework for considering the range of ways that media 
aesthetics allow text-objects to relate (through design and, sometimes, happen- 
stance) to the contexts of their production and reception. ™ 

The physical manifestation of Esarhaddon’s adé in a clay tablet emphasizes 
a number of connections between the tablet and the event and context of its 
production. In a general sense, this involves the biography of the tablet as an 
object, or, what Walter Benjamin called an object's “authenticity.” According 
to Benjamin, “The authenticity of a thing is the essence of all that is transmissi- 
ble from its beginning, ranging from its substantive duration to its testimony to 
the history which it has experienced.”"3 Benjamin was concerned with the par- 


109 Michael Lucey, “A Literary Object’s Contextual Life,” in A Companion to Comparative Liter- 
ature, ed. Ali Behdad and Dominic Thomas (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), 120-135, 
at 125. 

110 Silverstein, “Voice of Jacob;” Silverstein, “‘Cultural’ Concepts and the Language—Culture 
Nexus,” Current Anthropology 45 (2004): 621-652; and Silverstein, “Texts, Entextualized 
and Artifactualized,” 57-59. 

111 While some pragmatic options can be selected intentionally, a particular pragmatic posi- 
tion need not be intentional in order to be significant. See, for example, Silverstein, “Voice 
of Jacob,” 492—496. 

112 Marian H. Feldman, “Knowledge as Cultural Biography: Lives of Mesopotamian Monu- 
ments,” in Dialogues in Art History, from Mesopotamian to Modern: Readings for a New 
Century, ed. Elizabeth Cropper, Studies in the History of Art 74 (Washington: National 
Gallery of Art, 2009), 40-55. 

113 Walter Benjamin, “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction,’ in Illumina- 
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ticular existence of a work of art in time and space: how in its specific physical 
manifestation (i.e., its “substantive duration’) it would have interacted with the 
context in which it was displayed, as well as the signs of its cumulative experi- 
ences as an object (e.g., its wear and tear). 

Applying these insights to the tuppe adé of Esarhaddon, I argue that the 
tablet manifests this notion of authenticity and history in two ways. First, 
the treaty tablet bears the cultural traces of the social relations that brought 
it into being. Jean-Pierre Sonnet suggests that a treaty tablet “presents itself 
as a constitutive token ... of the social reality it helps to bring into being.’™4 
Nathaniel Levtow takes this further. He argues that an object like the tuppi 
adé can come to signify the social formations of the ritual contexts into which 
it is integrated." Thus, the tuppi adé would be imprinted with the complex 
web of social, political, and ritual structures that initially authorized the adé in 
the first place and commanded its emplacement within a ritual setting (EST 
§ 35). When, in the case of ms T, the tuppi adé was transported from Nim- 
rud to Kunulua, it would bear in itself its history as a ritual object, projecting, 
and renewing, those social structures at the site of its intended display. Most 
obviously, this could take the form of Assyrian royal power over against the sub- 
jugated provinces and client kingdoms. Perhaps more subversively, however, it 
might also take on associations with the political unrest and uncertainty latent 
in the fact that a succession oath was required at all." 

Second, the tuppi adé comes to manifest Benjamin's notion of authenticity 
specifically through the process of sealing. At various points in Near Eastern 
history, the visible pattern of a seal might include some combination of rep- 
resentational images, non-representational images, and writing. To draw on 
the language of semiotics, particularly the pragmatic semiotics of philosopher 
Charles Peirce, a sealing is a compound sign with indexical, symbolic, and 
iconic dimensions." First, a sealing is an indexical sign—a sign that exists only 


tions: Essays and Reflections, trans. Harry Zohn (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1968), 
217-252. 

114 Sonnet, The Book Within the Book, 256. 

115 “The iconic, ritualized, and textualized embodiment of social relations and royal and 
divine presence is explicit in this injunction to guard Esarhaddon’s treaty tablet as if it 
were a living king and god.” Levtow, “Text Destruction and Iconoclasm,’ 318; and Nathaniel 
B. Levtow, Images of Others, 16. 

116 On the changing significance of objects over time (i.e., their shifting monumentality), see 
James F. Osborne, “Monuments and Monumentality,” in Approaching Monumentality in 
Archaeology, ed. James F. Osborne (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 2014), 1-22. 

117 Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic,” 102-104. A seal is a complex composite sign, and the physical 
cylinder seal cannot be described as the sole “object” of the sign (i.e., the impression). 
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because of continuity with its object—the visual pattern impressed into the 
clay exists only because of an event wherein a corresponding seal was phys- 
ically impressed into a particular tablet. Second, a sealing is a symbolic, or 
conventional sign, because seals were connected to specific individuals, insti- 
tutions, or offices by cultural convention (i.e., ownership). Third, a sealing can 
be an iconic sign, insofar as the visual pattern incorporates representational 
images (likenesses). The indexical nature of the seal impression creates a con- 
nection between the impressed clay and the moment in which it was sealed. At 
the same time, through the symbolic association of the seal with a social agent, 
the seal impression indexes the authority of the seal’s owner as invoked in the 
act of sealing.!® As Irene Winter writes, 


The legitimacy of the document upon which the seal is impressed ... 
depends upon the fact that the [scene] is re-presented at each seal- 
ing event. One is therefore never unaware of the relationship existing 
between the originating seal, held by an individual or an office, and 
the impression that is the result of use in a given event, carried for the 
record by the particular “support’—whether tablet, bulla, or jar seal- 
ing.U9 


These seal impressions are a physical mark of authenticity (as articulated by 
Benjamin). In the case of EsT, three different seal impressions from three dif- 
ferent seals attest to the physical connection between the tuppi adé and the 
owners of those seals during the establishment of the adé in the month of 
Ayyaru, 672B.C.E. (Figure 7). 

The substance of these connections is only deepened when the specific 
visual field of each seal is taken into consideration. The three seal impressions 
have been iconographically dated to the Neo-Assyrian (Seal A); Old Assyrian 
(Seal B); and Middle Assyrian (Seal C) periods.!2° Each of the sealings on the 


118 Charpin cites an Old Babylonian letter about an individual who tried to get out of a con- 
tractual obligation. It highlights this very point: “The impression of your seal and (the 
names of) five witnesses are written on the tablet. If he shows the tablet to the judges, 
will they circumvent the law for you?” (AbB 3 82), in Charpin, Reading and Writing, 85. An 
individual’s fingernail was sometimes used in contracts as a substitute for a seal (Charpin, 
92). 

119 Irene J. Winter, “Representation and Re-Presentation: The Fusion of the Religious and the 
Royal in the Ideology of the Mesopotamian State—A View from the Monuments,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the 3rd International Congress on the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East: 2002, 
Paris, ed. J. Margueron (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2016), 23-37, at 32. 

120 See Watanabe, “Adoration,” 74-79. 
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EST tuppi adé includes representational images and inscriptions, even though 
only two of the inscriptions are decipherable from the extant seal impressions. 
The inscriptions on Seals A and B make the ownership of each seal explicit, 
while emphasizing the association of each with particular deities. The repre- 
sentational images on each seal reinforce these associations. 

Seal A, with its inscribed protective curse, which I discussed above, was 
impressed horizontally on the left side of the obverse of the tuppi adé. The 
scene includes two divine figures on either side of and facing a human indi- 
vidual.!#! The inscription, given above, invokes the deities Aššur and Mullissu 
(Ninlil) in its protective curse, while the owner of the seal, Sennacherib— 
Esarhaddon’s father—is identified as a patron of Aššur. As noted at the begin- 
ning of the chapter, Esarhaddon himself had to fight to ensure his succession to 
the throne according to his father’s wishes. The use of Sennacherib’s seal in this 
context is therefore poignant.!22 The impression of Sennacherib’s seal directly 
indexes Sennacherib’s (past) royal power as invoked by his successor, Esarhad- 
don. In this act of sealing, Esarhaddon not only projects his own authority, he 
projects that authority as the one who holds the seal of his father, Sennacherib. 
Every impression of that seal is a reassertion of his royal authority that attempts 
to shape a peaceful succession for his son, Assurbanipal. So, too, the presence of 
two other seals, from the Old Assyrian (Seal B) and the Middle Assyrian (Seal C) 
periods constitute a second claim to cultural continuity, though this claim is to 
continuity with the deeper Assyrian past.!23 

The images on both of these additional seals include deities and human 
devotees. In the case of Seal B, the deity is explicitly identified as the god 
Aššur.!?4 These seals reassert the presence of the deity and their intimate rela- 
tionship with the individual or office who holds the seal.?5 As a result, the 
sealings not only create substantive connections to the event in which they 
were impressed, they also shape a rich context of reception for the viewer in 


121 The deity on the left holds the “rod and ring” in its left hand and is standing on a pair of 
animals. The deity on the right holds a ring and is standing on a lion. 

122 Fales, “After Tay‘inat,’ 138. 

123 The short inscription on Seal B reads: ša 4a-sir / ša É a-lim*' “Belonging to the god Aššur / 
of the house of temple of the City.” See George, “Sennacherib and the Tablet of Destinies,” 
141; and Fales, “After Tay‘inat,” 137. 

124 As Radner notes, “At least from 672 BC onwards, the god Assur was made manifest across 
the empire in the form of such sacred texts, transcending the confines of his temple in the 
city of Assur.” Radner, “Neo-Assyrian Treaties,” 315. 

125 My thanks to Justin White for many helpful conversations about the ancient Near Eastern 
image and agency. On the Babylonian salmu, see Zainab Bahrani, “The Babylonian Visual 
Image,’ in The Babylonian World, ed. Gwendolyn Leick (New York: Routledge, 2009), 155- 
170. See also the theoretical discussion of image, agency, and presence in Cory Crawford, 
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the present. It is almost certain that each of the deities depicted is also invoked 
as witnessing in the treaty itself. This is certainly true of the deities explicitly 
invoked in the extant seal inscriptions: Aššur (Seals A, B, and C) and Mullissu 
(Seal A). The impression of divine images furthers the degree to which these 
enforcing deities are depicted and rendered present in the treaty tablet itself. 
These depicted deities are invoked not only to protect the physical integrity of 
the adé tablet, but specifically as embodied in the inscription of their names 
and in the impression of their image. The images on these seals, then, struc- 
ture the context of the tablet’s reception as a ritual environment characterized 
by projected presence. This implied ritual context of future reception would be 
overseen by the royal and divine authorities who institute and enforce the adé 
agreement as projected through the adé-text and its seal impressions. 

Seals aspire to protect and connect. Seals attempt to ensure the physical 
integrity of the objects to which they are applied. When applied to a portable 
document, sealing attempts to buttress the textual fixity, preservation, and 
portability of inscribed discourse. Seals also create physical impressions that 
anchor objects to a past moment of sealing. This works in two directions. In 
one sense, seals connect the viewer to the past. Because they are indexical in 
nature, like a fingerprint or signature, seal impressions purport to be a tangible 
mark of a past event (seal impression as part of an adé ceremony). The sealings 
attest that the tuppi adé is a relic of the moment it was created, a (purported) 
attestation to the historicity and efficacy of the sworn oath on which the adé 
was established.!26 In another sense, when the sealed tablets are viewed, the 
seal impressions project the agency of Esarhaddon into the present. In this way, 
sealing attempts to shape the ongoing recontextualization of the tablet and the 
adé-text it contains by projecting the authority of Esarhaddon and reminding 
the implied viewer of the event through which the adé was created and the 
tablet sealed. Put differently, the tuppi adé attempts to shape obedient viewers. 
The visual connections created by the seal impressions helpfully demonstrate 
how the tuppi adé can function as a mediator between overlapping communi- 
cation frameworks, in this case the context of its origin and the context of its 
reception. 


“Relating Image and Word in Ancient Mesopotamia,” in Critical Approaches to Ancient 
Near Eastern Art, ed. Brian A. Brown and Marian H. Feldman (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2013), 
241-264. 

126 A relic is an object whose significance lies in its indexical connection to a particular indi- 
vidual or event. See James W. Watts, “The Three Dimensions of Scripture,’ in Iconic Books 
and Texts, ed. James W. Watts (Sheffield: Equinox, 2013), 9-32, at 28-29; and Massimo 
Leone, “Wrapping Transcendence: The Semiotics of Reliquaries,” Signs and Society 2.S1 
(2014): S49-83, at 54-55. 
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Finally, the tablet plays an important role in attempting to limit the context 
of the adé’s visual reception. The ritual environment that the seal creates with 
its viewer constructs a relational bond between viewer and object which need 
not entail any one specific context; like the tuppi itself, this relational bond is 
portable. Indeed, this is apt and necessary, in light of the many exemplars of 
EST produced for a host of provincial rulers, client kings, and domestic offi- 
cials. These copies were intended to be set up in a number of different locations 
of the same type, and not all in one particular location.!”” But in describing 
the sealed tablet (kunukku) as “set up” (Saknu), the text of EST alludes to a 
more constrained viewing environment. The specifics are, unfortunately, tan- 
talizingly sparse. EST § 35 (ms T v 68-72) instructs the subordinate partner in 
the agreement to “guard this sealed tablet of the great ruler” (kunuk <rubé> 
rabé annie) which is “set up before you like your god” (ina paniku Sakinuni kt 
ilikunu). As a number of scholars have rightly highlighted, the implication of 
this command is that the tablet be physically displayed as a divine image.!28 
This implies an intended context of viewing within a sanctuary. This deduction 
is facilitated by the combination of self-referential metadiscursive terminology 
with self-referential deictic particles. With these self-referential metadiscursive 
constructions (e.g., mamit tuppi adé annie), EST in § 35 is addressing concerns 
that relate to that specific tablet. Even though it is built into the adé-text, this 
self-referentiality functions with respect to whatever specific text-artifact the 
viewer observes. This linguistic construction entails a pragmatic relationship 
between the discourse inscribed on the tablet, the tablet itself, and the context 
in which the tablet was intended to be viewed. The reading of EST § 35 accords 
with the find spot of ms T within the ritual space of the inner sanctum of an 
Assyrian-style temple at the Neo-Assyrian provincial capital, Kunulua. 

What is more, the same section in EST commands not only that the tuppi 
adé be displayed before the subordinate treaty partner, but that certain images 
(salmu) not be removed (nakaru). Watanabe has connected this prohibition 
to steles depicting Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, and Šamaš-šuma-ukīn found at 


127 Radner, “Assyrische tuppi adé als Vorbild fiir Deuteronomium 28,20-44,” 372-373; and 
Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,’ 113-114. 

128 Fales writes, “In a nutshell, this passage enjoined the recipient to consider the document 
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god Assur through the persons of the Assyrian rulers; thus, similarly to a cherished local 
deity or a personal god, it was to be protected in permanence, specifically by ‘setting it 
up’ in the presence of the recipient himself” (“After Ta‘yinat,” 152). See also Watanabe, 
“Esarhaddon’s Succession Oath Documents,” 162; Watanabe, “Adoration,” 71-86; Radner, 
“Neo-Assyrian Treaties,” 315. 
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Samal and Til Barsip.! If, indeed, the tablet was intended to be displayed with 
images of the royal family, then the ritual context that the tablet attempts to 
structure is more specific and complex than we might gather from the portable 
tuppi adé itself. Though ms T was discovered far from the Assyrian heart- 
land, the confluence of the archaeological data and EsT itself suggest that the 
intended context of viewing was richly structured according to the model of rit- 
ual and political authority found in Aššur and Nimrud.!°° Thus, EST attempts 
to predetermine and structure the context of its reception in such a way that 
reinforces the divine, political, and military power that stands behind the Est 
agreement and, as a result, impress upon the viewer the need for obedience. 


7 Conclusion 


Genette described the paratext as that which enables the literary object to 
become a book. “More than a boundary,” he writes, “or a sealed off border, the 
paratext is, rather, a threshold, or ... a ‘vestibule’ that offers the world at large 
the possibility of either stepping inside or turning back.’!3! Quoting Philippe 
Lejeune, he calls the paratext “a fringe of the printed text which in reality con- 
trols one’s whole reading of the text.”!32 This chapter has highlighted features 
of the adé of Esarhaddon that might be considered paratextual: introductory 
statements, colophons, seal captions, but also the supports of the text-artifact: 
its ruling, obverse-reverse orientation, and seal impressions. 

Self-referential discourse terms—adé, libbi adé, tuppi adé—contribute to 
the processes of entextualization. This kind of language renders explicit those 
aspects of the adé that were considered essential by the scribes responsible for 
its production: essential for the efficacy of the treaty and for its rhetorical effect, 
essential to ensure its material integrity, and essential to the ongoing mainte- 
nance of the adé itself. The accumulation of these references structures the 
adé as a discursive whole composed of complementary parts. This discursive 
object, the adé of Esarhaddon, is crafted so that it might be decontextualized 
from its originary setting and recontextualized at other locations in the near 
and distant future. This twofold process is also facilitated through the materi- 
ality of the tuppi adé. The tuppi adé is portable, and, as such, facilitates the type 
of discursive circulation that its scribes intend. So too, the presence of seals cre- 


129 Watanabe, “Esarhaddon’s Succession Oath Documents,” 161. 
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ates an indexical link between the viewer, the object, and the past, in the hope 
that the viewer might positively respond to and ensure the adé’s validity in the 
future. 

In light of the state of preservation of the corpus of Neo-Assyrian adé tablets, 
it is difficult to say if the adé of Esarhaddon is a unique creation or paradigmatic 
of wider practices.!33 What is certainly true is that each of the features I have 
discussed in this chapter can be found in other treaties, even in other forms 
of literature, and that the concept of sealing is not unique to this text.134 Yet 
there is something exceptional in this specific combination of features. The 
dimensions of the tablet are larger than the other known adé tablets (all of 
which Lauinger argues are chancellery copies), and it is attested in multiple 
sealed tuppi adé. The voice of the text betrays anxiety. The stipulations attempt 
to exhaustively foreclose every possibility of sedition. So, too, its collection of 
curses suggests an accumulation of imprecations that goes above and beyond 
the norm. It may be that other tuppi adé existed that closely aligned with the 
pattern of the adé of Esarhaddon. But it might also be that EsT is exceptional 
and that Esarhaddon has drawn from existing discursive, material, and prag- 
matic models to craft an oath and a material tuppi adé that might secure for his 
son the peaceful succession that had been denied to him eight years earlier. 


133 Radner, “Neo-Assyrian Treaties,’ 309. 
134 So, for example, self-referential language in the Hammurabi Stele. See Arnold, “Deuteron- 
omy’s Book,” 7-14. 
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Monuments and Interaction: The Case of 
Kulamuwa’s Portal Inscription 


Imagine a library where every book is not “a dead thing,” but rather 
its own true witness, archivist, and reporter of its history ... 
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In this chapter, I explore the media aesthetics of Northwest Semitic inscribed 
monuments with an eye towards how they can illuminate the imagined texts 
that populate the Deuteronomic composition’s narrative world.! D presup- 
poses the existence of different types of inscriptional practices. If the tuppi adé 
of EST offers a model of the media aesthetics of ancient Near Eastern treaties 
inscribed on movable media like clay tablets, it is less helpful for the other 
inscriptional practices described in D. Instructions to write on the doorposts 
and gates of Israel’s houses and towns envision a landscape saturated with writ- 
ing. When Moses commands that the Israelites produce plaster-covered stones 


1 Recent work has argued that an object’s monumentality does not depend primarily on its 
size but on the relationships it forms with audiences over time. See James F. Osborne, “Mon- 
uments of the Hittite and Neo-Assyrian Empires During the Late Bronze and Iron Ages,” in 
Mercury's Wings: Exploring Modes of Communication in the Ancient World, ed. F.S. Naiden 
and Richard J.A. Talbert (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 87-105; Osborne, “Counter- 
Monumentality and the Vulnerability of Memory,” Journal of Social Archaeology 17 (2017): 
163-187; Timothy Hogue, “The Monumentality of the Sinaitic Decalogue: Reading Exodus 20 
in Light of Northwest Semitic Monument-Making Practices,” JBL 138 (2019): 79-99; Timothy 
Hogue, The Ten Commandments: Monuments of Memory, Belief, and Interpretation (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2023); Jeremy D. Smoak, “Inscribing Temple Space: The 
Ekron Dedication as Monumental Text,’ JNES 76 (2017): 319-336; Seth L. Sanders, “Words, 
Things, and Death: The Rise of Iron Age Literary Monuments,” in Language and Religion, vol. 2 
of Language Intersections (Berlin, Boston: de Gruyter Mouton, 2019), 327-349. Much of this 
work is inspired by the early research of Alois Riegl, Der moderne Denkmalkultus: sein Wesen 
und seine Entstehung (Vienna: W. Braumiiller, 1903) and Wu Hung, Monumentality in Early 
Chinese Art and Architecture (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1995). My thanks to Matt 
Suriano and Seth Sanders for pointing me to this early work on monumentality. 
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and write “all the words of this tôrâ” on them, D imagines a freestanding mon- 
umental text-artifact. What is the work that D imagines these inscriptions will 
perform? 

Below, I consider one primary case study of how Northwest Semitic mon- 
uments functioned among ancient Israel’s neighbors: the decorated portal 
memorial inscription from the Iron Age citadel of Zincirli in the voice of Kula- 
muwa (KAI 24). Unlike Est, there is no claim that this text-artifact influenced 
D on a literary level; there is no case that D borrows from, alludes to, or sub- 
verts Kulamuwa’s portal inscription. Nevertheless, this study offers an incisive 
window into a radically different set of media aesthetics that shaped ancient 
attitudes about writing. It demonstrates how these text-artifacts assert agency, 
and it demonstrates their latent potential to transform social relationships 
through interaction. It is valuable as a point of comparison because it comes 
from a well-documented archaeological context. Moreover, it is just one of a 
group of monumental inscriptions that filled the urban space of Zincirli as 
well as its hinterland.” This corpus of text-artifacts drew on a set of shared cul- 
tural assumptions about the materiality of monuments, the visuality of decora- 
tion, and the emplacement of text-artifacts within the geographical and polit- 


2 These inscriptions include two from Kulamuwa (KAI 24 and 25); memorial inscriptions from 
Gercin (KAI 214) and Tahtalı Pınarı (KAJ 215); three Bar-Rakib inscriptions (KAI 216-218, along 
with three unidentified fragments that likely date to Bar-Rakib’s reigns, KAI 219-221); and the 
recently excavated Katumuwa inscription. The quality of contextual information about each 
inscription varies dramatically. The sites of Gergin (KAI 214) and Tahtalı Pinan (KAT 215) are 
unexcavated, and we lack controlled archaeological data KAI 214 and 215. The most recently 
discovered Northwest Semitic monumental inscription from Zincirli, the Katumuwa mor- 
tuary stele, is well documented. See Eudora J. Struble and Virginia Rimmer Herrmann, “An 
Eternal Feast at Samal: The New Iron Age Mortuary Stele from Zincirli in Context,’ BASOR 356 
(2009): 15-49; K. Lawson Younger Jr., “Two Epigraphic Notes on the New Katumuwa Inscrip- 
tion from Zincirli, Maarav 16 (2009): 159-179; Samuel L. Boyd, Humphrey H. Hardy, and Ben- 
jamin D. Thomas, “Two New Inscriptions from Zincirli and Its Environs,” BASOR 356 (2009): 
73-80; Dennis Pardee, “A New Aramaic Inscription from Zincirli,’ BASOR 356 (2009): 51-73; 
J. David Schloen and Amir S. Fink, “New Excavations at Zincirli Höyük in Turkey (Ancient 
Samal) and the Discovery of an Inscribed Mortuary Stele,” BASOR 356 (2009): 1-13; Virginia 
Rimmer Herrmann, “The KTMW Stele from Zincirli: Syro-Hittite Mortuary Cult and Urban 
Social Netorks,” in Redefining the Sacred: Religious Architecture and Text in the Near East 
and Egypt 1000 BC-AD 300, ed. Elizabeth Frood and Rubina Raja (Turhout: Brepols Publish- 
ers, 2014), 153-181; D. Schloen, “The City of Katumuwa: The Iron Age Kingdom of Samal and 
the Excavation of Zincirli, in In Remembrance of Me: Feasting with the Dead in the Ancient 
Middle East, ed. V.R. Herrmann and J.D. Schloen, or1mP 37 (Chicago: The Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, 2014), 27-38; Virginia R. Herrmann, “Urban Organization under 
Empire: Iron Age Samal (Zincirli, Turkey) from Royal to Provincial Capital,” Levant 49 (2017): 
284-31; Herrmann, “Cosmopolitan Politics in the Neo-Assyrian Empire: Local Elite Identity 
at Zincirli-Sam/‘al,” Semitica 60 (2018): 493-535. 
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ical landscape. Kulamuwa’s orthostat then represents a set of unique strategic 
choices that nevertheless partakes in this shared understanding of media aes- 
thetics. Change one of any number of variables and a monumental inscription 
would demonstrate different strategies to pursue its goals of projecting agency 
and cultivating interaction. This text-artifact also offers a clear example of how 
ancient artisans—especially those in the Iron Age northern Levant—were con- 
stantly adapting the media aesthetics of their neighbors. It actively draws on 
the materiality, visuality, and display of Mesopotamian monuments as well as 
those of hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions from sites like nearby Carchemish. 
In the same way, making sense of the distinct genres and material forms of 
writing in D necessitates a broader understanding of the media aesthetics of 
monuments in the cultures around ancient Israel and Judah. 


1 Monuments as Interactive Media 


The inscribed monuments of the ancient Near East are both texts and objects. 
Like books, they live two lives. For a long time, philologists and historians 
approached monuments primarily as texts, searching them out for linguistic, 
historical, or literary data about the past.? The study of monuments as objects 
was the purview of archaeologists and art historians. There is, however, a grow- 
ing sense that the textuality of monuments is inseparable from their status as 
objects.* If inscribed objects—particularly monuments—are to be read at all, 
they need to be read as integrated text-artifacts with attentiveness to the mul- 
tiple channels through which they communicate to viewers. How does layout, 
form, setting, genre, and visuality contribute to the overall media aesthetics of 
these monuments? 

Monuments, like Hammurabi’s stele, cultivate what I have called a “poetics 
of proximity.’ They project presence while acknowledging the inevitability of 
absence. They engage viewers. They hope to secure their own future by solic- 
iting an active response. Nurturing this closeness—relations of proximity— 
monuments try to create spaces in which viewers are shaped as submissive 
subjects. This poetics of proximity emerges from interactions between view- 
ers and monuments. The dynamics of this encounter are predicated on (1) the 


3 Smoak and Mandell, “Reading Beyond Literacy,” 82. 

4 IreneJ. Winter, “Text on/in Monuments: ‘Lapidary Style’ in Ancient Mesopotamia,’ in Sign and 
Design: Script and Image in Cross-Cultural Perspective (300-1600 CE), eds. B.M. Bedos-Rezak 
and J.F. Hamburger (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
2016), 197-218; Crawford, “Relating Image and Word,” 242. 
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portrayal of a speaking character, (2) the presentation of that character to the 
viewer, (3) a physical site of interaction, and (4) a response by the viewer. 

It starts with how memorial compositions represent their subjects as indi- 
vidual agents with identifiable characteristics. In his 2010 study, I Undertook 
Great Works, Douglas Green examines the construction of royal figures—and 
figures with royal pretensions—in Iron Age Northwest Semitic inscriptions.5 
These inscriptions, he argues, place the speaker at the center of the “narrative 
world” constructed by each inscription.® This narrative world inflects both time 
and space to characterize the speaker as a powerful royal figure.” The speaker 
steps in to rescue his territory from a disordered past, bring about a prosperous 
present, and prolong his legacy into the indefinite future.® These inscriptions 
also construct narrative space so as to reflect the speaker’s power to bring order 
to his own territory over and against the disordered space of peripheral and 
enemy territory.9 


5 Douglas J. Green, “I Undertook Great Works”: The Ideology of Domestic Achievements in West 
Semitic Royal Inscriptions, FAT 2nd Series 41 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010). Green’s ap- 
proach to West Semitic texts grew out of work by Mario Liverani and Frederick Mario Fales 
on the rhetorical construction of Assyrian inscriptions. See Mario Liverani, “Memorandum 
on the Approach to Historiographic Texts,” Or 42 [1973]: 178-194; F.M. Fales, “A Literary Code 
in Assyrian Royal Inscriptions: The Case of Ashurbanipal’s Egyptian Campaigns,’ in Assyr- 
ian Royal Inscriptions: New Horizons in Literary, Ideological, and Historical Analysis: Papers of 
a Symposium Held in Cetona (Siena) June 26-28, 1980, ed. Fales, OAC 17 (Rome: Instituto per 
Oriente, 1981), 169-202; Fales, “The Enemy in Assyrian Royal Inscriptions: ‘The Moral Judge- 
ment,” in Mesopotamien und seine Nachbarn: politische und kulturelle Wechselbeziehungen 
im Altem Vorderasien vom 4. bis 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr., ed. H.-J. Nissen and J. Renger, BBVO 1 
(Berlin: Reimer, 1987), 425-435; Fales, “Narrative and Ideological Variations in the Account 
of Sargon’s Eighth Campaign,’ in Ah Assyria ...: Studies in Assyrian History and Ancient Near 
Eastern Historiography Presented to Hayim Tadmor, ed. M. Cogan and Israel Eph’al, ScrHier 33 
(Jerusalem: Magnes, 1991), 129-147. 

6 This anchoring position is established through first-person speech and proximal temporal 
and spatial deixis. The speaker is positioned as the “deictic center.’ See Stephen C. Levinson, 
“Deixis,” 853-857. 

7 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 7. See Hayden White, “The Historical Text as Literary Arti- 
fact,’ in Tropics of Discourse: Essays in Cultural Criticism (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1978), 81-100; Shimon Bar-Efrat, Narrative Art in the Bible (Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic, 1989). 

8 Green, J Undertook Great Works, 120-124. See Mario Liverani’s articulation of the movement 
from “negative past” to “positive present” (“Memorandum on the Approach to Historiographic 
Texts,” 178-194). See also Frederick Mario Fales, “Kilamuwa and the Foreign Kings: Propaganda 
vs. Power,’ WO 10 (1979): 6-22; Matthew Suriano, “The Historicality of the King: An Exercise in 
Reading Royal Inscriptions from the Ancient Levant,’ Journal of Ancient Near Eastern History 
1 (2014): 95-118. 

9 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 12-119. 
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Memorial inscriptions composed in the first-person speech of a ruler also 
present the speaker to the audience. Seth Sanders argues that a deictic shift 
in alphabetic vernacular monuments took place at the beginning of the ninth 
century B.C.E. Unlike dedicatory inscriptions which called attention to an 
object in a third-person voice, royal monuments began to speak in the voice 
of the figure, beginning with the Mesha Inscription—‘“I am Mesha, son of 
Kemoshyat, king of Moab, the Dibonite” (‘nk ms‘ bn kmš[ yt] mlk mb hdhbny 
[KAI 181:1]). Sanders writes, “The inscription presents royal power by mak- 
ing the king present in language, ventriloquizing Mesha as if he were stand- 
ing in front of us; he speaks directly to the reader without acknowledging 
that reader's presence.” First-person speech creates the conditions for an 
encounter between a royal speaker (presented as an identifiable character) and 
the audience. 

While textually oriented scholars emphasized the role of rhetoric and voic- 
ing, historians of ancient Near Eastern art, and particularly scholars of Syro- 
Anatolian art, integrate images, space, and ritual into a fuller analysis of these 
objects. Discussing the Syro-Anatolian city-states of Carchemish and Zincirli, 
Alessandra Gilibert reconstructs a history of Iron Age monumental relief carv- 
ing with an eye toward its role in cultivating spaces of public performance 
that affirm group identity and the status of elite and royal figures." Addition- 
ally, Dominik Bonatz argues that monuments—particularly funerary monu- 
ments that depict (two-dimensionally) or render (three-dimensionally) scenes 
of mortuary repast—create spaces of ritual interaction.!* The object itself “cre- 
ated a cultic place for the deceased’s memory, a place of interaction between 
the living and the dead.”3 Bonatz theorizes this as “face-to-face” encounter 
between the living and the deceased. Activated through focused ritual inter- 
action, the monument makes “the absent visible and present in the here and 


10 Sanders, Invention of Hebrew, 114. 

11 Alessandra Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art and the Archaeology of Performance: The 
Stone Reliefs at Carchemish and Zincirli in the Earlier First Millennium BCE, Topoi: Berlin 
Studies of the Ancient World 2, (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2011), 115-131. 

12 Dominik Bonatz, Das syro-hethitische Grabdenkmal: Untersuchungen zur Entstehung einer 
neuen Bildgattung in der Eisenzeit im nordsyrisch-siidostanatolischen Raum (Mainz: von 
Zabern, 2000); Bonatz, “Katamuwa’s Banquet Scene,” in In Remembrance of Me: Feasting 
with the Dead in the Ancient Middle East, ed. V.R. Herrmann and J.D. Schloen, o1MP 37 
(Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 2014), 39-44; Bonatz, “Syro- 
Hittite Funerary Monuments Revisited,” in Dining and Death: Interdisciplinary Perspec- 
tives on the “Funerary Banquet” in Ancient Art, Burial and Belief, ed. Catherine Mary Dray- 
cott and Maria Stamatopoulou (Leuven: Peeters, 2016), 173-193. 

13 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittie Funerary Monuments Revisited,’ 177. 
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now.” Although there are important differences between face-to-face interac- 
tion between living people and those between text-objects and viewers, a grow- 
ing body of scholarship on the material culture of the ancient Near East identi- 
fies social, ritual, or political agency in objects. As Timothy Hogue argues, this 
interactional element is essential to the monumental function of Levantine “I 
Am’ inscriptions. With first-person discourse, these inscriptions “conjure up 
their implied speaker” allowing that speaker “to interact with his monument’s 
users.”16 

How do interactions shape audiences? Writing about face-to-face spoken 
interaction, Michael Silverstein argues that in talk, what matters is not just 
what is said between conversation partners. Silverstein calls the transcript of 
talk the “denotational text.” Perhaps more important, however, is the social 
work accomplished over the course of the exchange, what he terms the “inter- 
actional text.”!” Interactional texts, Silverstein argues, are “all about social iden- 
tities: how one presumes upon and establishes and ratifies social identities as 
relevant to an interaction in-and-by how we use language and other behaviors 
as the mediating codes of social coordination.”!® We consciously and uncon- 
sciously employ a range of signs (words, gestures, and other potent signifiers) to 
anchor our face-to-face conversation in the world. Gesturing towards or “index- 
ing” markers of our identity makes us legible to others in a given interaction.!9 
Such active identifying work occurs for each participant in a focused exchange. 

An important type of indexing is accomplished through deictic language, 
parts of speech that are context dependent. Through deixis, senders of lan- 


14 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittie Funerary Monuments Revisited,’ 185. 

15 Both Gilibert and Bonatz are part of a broader trend, particularly in art theory and the his- 
tory of ancient Near Eastern art, that analyzes the social agency ascribed to visual objects. 
See WJ.T. Mitchell, What Do Pictures Want? The Lives and Loves of Images (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 2005); Alfred Gell, Art and Agency: An Anthropological Theory 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1998); Winter, “Idols of the King,” 13-42; Winter, “Agency Marked, 
Agency Ascribed,” 42-69; Feldman, “Object Agency?,” 148-165; Levtow, “Text Destruction 
and Iconoclasm,” 311-362. 

16 Timothy Hogue, “In the Midst of Great Kings: The Monumentalization of Text in the Iron 
Age Levant,” Manuscript and Text Cultures (MTC) 1 (2022): 13-54 at 18. 

17 Text, in this anthropological sense, “is an arrangement of elements of discourse according 
to organizing (or structuring) principles that unfold—always subject to revision—in the 
course of a communicative event such that at each significant phase of a discursive event 
the textual structure precipitated up to that point serves as the context—more specifi- 
cally, as prior co-text—for the current contribution.” Silverstein, “Texts, Entextualized and 
Artifactualized,’ 56; Silverstein, “‘Cultural’ Concepts,” 623-625; Silverstein, “The Voice of 
Jacob,” 483-488. 

18 Silverstein, “Texts, Entextualized and Artifactualized,’ 57. 

19 Silverstein, “‘Cultural’ Concepts,” 622. 
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guage present themselves as recognizable individuals in the world, like the 
Manhattanite who casually refers to his home only as “The City.’° Put differ- 
ently, deictic language allows speakers to participate in self-characterization. 
In the same way, this deictic language attempts to create a place and role for 
interlocutors and audiences. When the roles of sender and receiver are reversed 
in the process of response, the other party in the exchange must in turn decide 
whether or not to acquiesce or contest the view of the world constructed by the 
initial speaker.”! In the course of interaction, the statuses of the object and the 
viewer are subject to affirmation or radical transformation. As a result, inter- 
action is a potent site of social performance.?? Interactive spaces are those in 
which social structures are made, remade, and unmade. What is more, interac- 
tion, like ritual, is subject to potentially infinite iteration as viewers repeatedly 
encounter and reencounter text-objects over the course of time. This inter- 
actional work is not exclusive to texts as embodied in material objects, but a 
feature of conversational interaction that is transposed to a written medium. 
In the realm of inscribed text-objects, deixis is specifically selected to anchor 
a particular artifact to its site of display while reaching out to the implied 
viewer. 

But not all interaction is the same. Like a conversation, some interaction can 
be intentional, creating a focused encounter between a viewer and an object. 
Interaction can also be unfocused, unconscious, and likely unintentional. In 
his seminal work on the concept of “interaction ritual,” the sociologist Erv- 
ing Goffman drew a distinction between “focused interaction” and “unfocused 


20 Silverstein, “Voice of Jacob,” 513. 

21 This process is sometimes called “recruitment to role”: “Any microcontext of interaction 
draws on principles of recruitment to role, where, indexically, one’s inhabiting particu- 
lar interactional positionalities points to and is mapped from such schemata of (macro-) 
social identity: ‘Who’—what kind of person in a social partition made relevant in this 
genred mode of entextualization—can inhabit a particular kind of interlocutory role 
using such-and-such expression forms? (As speaker? As addressee? As audience? As over- 
hearer?) The very inhabiting of an interpretable interlocutory role at some given phase 
of interaction using interpretable expression forms, performs, or constitutes the recruit- 
ment, the making-relevant, of the cultural schemata of social differentiation.” Silverstein, 
“Cultural’ Concepts,” 639. 

22 See Kristel Zilmer’s work on deixis in Viking rune stones, “Deictic References in Runic 
Inscription on Voyage Runestones,’ Futhark: International Journal of Runic Studies 1 (2010): 
123-141; “Viking Age Rune Stones in Scandinavia: The Interplay between Oral Monumen- 
tality and Commemorative Literacy,” in Along the Oral-Written Continuum Types of Texts, 
Relations and Their Implications, ed. Slavica Ranković, Leidulf Melve, and Else Mundal 
(Turhout: Brepols, 2010), 135-162. My thanks to Tim Hogue for introducing me to Zilmer’s 
work. 
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interaction.’23 Focused interaction occurs in a state of talk when individuals 
“mutually ratify” each other as conversation partners with shared attention. In 
other situations, what Goffman calls “unfocused gatherings,” individuals are co- 
present but not mutually engaged in attentive conversation. It is the kind of 
interaction that occurs “when two persons size each other up while waiting for 
a bus but have not extended to each other the status of co-participants in a state 
of talk.”24 Of the two forms of interaction, focused interaction with monuments 
is more likely to register to its participants as a specific event or, in Goffman’s 
terms, an encounter. 

Monuments dream of focused interaction. Despite these aspirations, over 
the life of the monument, most interactions will be unfocused and passive. 
Consider the number of statues, art works, plaques, and memorials which fill 
many urban landscapes or college campuses. How many of these objects are 
granted the investment of focused attention? Far more frequently they sim- 
ply coexist in the same space as the individuals who regularly pass by. In some 
cases, explicit focused interaction with an implied viewer is referred to in the 
inscriptions themselves. In other instances, evidence for interactions with real 
viewers can be deduced from the archaeological record. But even in the case of 
unfocused interaction, individuals perform culturally—and interactionally— 
significant social roles. Even objects that evince focused ritual interaction were 
likely also subject to many moments of less focused or unfocused interaction. 
Unfocused interaction, then, offers a fruitful site for analyzing the ways that 
text-objects shape their material contexts and influence their social worlds, 
even if they were not closely examined or read.?5 


2 Kulamuwa’s Orthostat at Iron Age Zincirli 


The Iron Age site of Zincirli sits on the eastern side of the Amanus mountains 
in a narrow plain formed by the Karasu River, a tributary of the Orontes River 


23 Erving Goffman, Interaction Ritual: Essays on Face-to-Face Behavior (New York: Pantheon, 
1982), 144. 

24 Goffman, Interaction Ritual, 144-145. 

25 The literacy required to read Northwest Semitic inscriptions was limited. Madadh Richey, 
“The Media and Materiality of Southern Levantine Inscriptions,” in Scribes and Scribalism, 
ed. Mark Leuchter (London: T & T Clark, 2020), 29-39 at 34. At the same time text-artifacts 
communicate beyond just their inscribed content. Smoak and Mandell, “Reading Beyond 
Literacy,’ 83-84. Even still, commissioners of lengthy monumental inscriptions invested 
considerable resources in the composition and display of their words. The content of the 
inscription mattered to these creators and should be integrated into a full analysis of these 
text-artifacts as communicative media. 
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that connects further to the south to the Amuq.?® The rulers of this city referred 
to it as y‘dy (Yadiya) until the time of Bar-Rakib, who began to refer to the area 
as §m’l (Sanval).?” The lower city was fortified by a circular double wall with 
three gates, whereas the upper citadel exhibits the same circular pattern but 
was accessed by a single monumental gate. This double-ring pattern follows a 
layout known from other Syro-Anatolian cities, like Carchemish, reflective of a 
wider cultural heritage from the Late Bronze Age Hittite empire.?° Indeed, two 
of the excavated gates, the southern gate of the lower city along with the main 
gate to the citadel, reflect this Hittite heritage through elaborate programs of 
monumental relief carving and statuary.?9 

The earliest inscriptional evidence from Zincirli—a small engraved gold 
votive object and a large inscribed portal orthostat—dates to the mid- to late- 
ninth century, to the reign of Kulamuwa, a vassal of the Assyrian empire who 
styled himself king in his own inscriptions.°° The alphabetic inscriptional cor- 
pus continues for about a century and includes two colossal statues, one from 


26 — Schloen, “City of Katumuwa,.” 30. 

27 The city-state was also known in Assyrian sources as the Bit-Gabbar. On these names, see 
K. Lawson Younger, Jr., A Political History of the Arameans: From Their Origins to the End 
of Their Polities, ABS 13 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2016), 378-384. 

28 Marina Pucci, “Enclosing Open Spaces: The Organisation of External Areas in Syro-Hittite 
Architecture,” in Constructing Power: Architecture, Ideology and Social Practice, ed. J. Ma- 
ran et al., Geschichte: Forschung und Wissenschaft 19 (Münster: LIT, 2009), 169-180, at 
170. 

29 Virginia R. Herrmann, “Appropriation and Emulation in the Earliest Sculptures from Zin- 
cirli (Iron Age Sanral)? American Journal of Archaeology 121 (2017): 237-274; Herrmann, 
“The Reuse of Orthostats and Manipulation of Memory in the Iron Age Syro-Hittite King- 
doms,” Semitica 61 (2019): 399-439. See also Alessandra Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental 
Art, 55-96; Virginia R. Herrmann, Theo van den Hout, and Ahmet Beyazlar, “A New Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian Inscription from Pancarli Héyiik: Language and Power in Early Iron Age 
Sam’al—-y’ by,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 75.1 (2016): 53-70. On the development of 
the monumental reliefs and urban landscape of Zincirli from founding to its incorpora- 
tion into the Neo-Assyrian empire, see Virginia R. Herrmann, “Urban Organization under 
Empire: Iron Age Samal (Zincirli, Turkey) from Royal to Provincial Capital,’ Levant 49 
(2017): 284-31. 

30 Kulamuwa never actually uses the title of mlk “king” to refer to himself, even though his 
visual depiction is royal, and he claims to have sat upon the throne of his father (Kar 24: 
9). On the relationship of Samal to the Assyrian empire, see Virginia Rimmer Herrmann, 
“The Empire In The House, The House In The Empire: Toward A Household Archaeol- 
ogy Perspective On The Assyrian Empire In The Levant,’ in Household Archaeology in 
Ancient Israel and Beyond, CHANE 50 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 303-320; Virginia Herrmann 
and David Schloen, “Assyrian Impact on the Kingdom of Samal: The View from Zincirli, in 
The Provincial Archaeology of the Assyrian Empire, ed. John MacGinnis et al. (Cambridge: 
McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, 2016), 265-274. 
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the reign of Panamuwal in the early eighth century and another from the reign 
of Bar-Rakib, two inscribed funerary steles, and a set of three inscriptions that 
accompany relief carving on palace orthostats from the reign of Bar-Rakib in 
the late eighth century.*! The latest monumental inscription is not in any of the 
Northwest Semitic dialects written in alphabetic script, but is a cuneiform vic- 
tory stele erected by Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, not long after his victory in 
Egypt in 671B.C.E. This was likely after vassal rule of Zincirli had ended and the 
region of Sanral was incorporated into the Neo-Assyrian provincial system.3? 
The density of royal monumental inscriptions in alphabetic script at Zincirli 
makes it an ideal site for investigating the role of text-artifacts in the space of 
a royal citadel. Moreover, the relatively well-documented history of Zincirli’s 
relations among the Syro-Anatolian city states and with Mesopotamia demon- 
strate how regional exchange manifests in aesthetic choices and monumental 
style. 

Kulamuwa’s sixteen-line Phoenician memorial composition (KAI 24) was 
installed in Building J in the citadel enclosure. It was executed on a basalt por- 
tal orthostat (S 06579) with relief carving (Figure 9).33 Orthostats are sculpted 
stone blocks incorporated as architectural elements into the lower portion of 
the walls of monumental buildings.*4 This orthostat was installed in Building J 
in the citadel enclosure. The figure depicted on it is Kulamuwa, the first-person 
speaker of the inscription.®> The architectural prominence of this royal inscrip- 
tion lent the title “Palace of Kulamuwa’” to Buildings J and K at least as early 
as the time of Bar-Rakib, the king of Samal in the late-eighth century.3° The 


31 The overlapping lineages claimed in these various monumental royal inscriptions make 
possible a rough outline of rule at Zincirli from the late-tenth through most of the eighth 
century. The early history of the rule of Ya’diya is known from KAI 24, while the latter rulers 
are mentioned in KAI 214 and 215: Gabbar (ca. 920-880); BMH (ca. 880-870); Hayya(n) 
(ca. 870/860-850); ŠL (ca. 850-840); Kulamuwa (ca. 840/835-815/810); QRL (ca. 810-790); 
Panamuwa I (ca. 790-750); Bar-Sur (ca. 750); Panamuwa 11 (743/740-733/32); Bar-Rakib 
(733/732-ca. 720/713); Schloen, “The City of Katumuwa,” 37. 

32 Younger, Arameans, 422—423. 

33 KAI numbers refer to the inscription and Zincirli excavation numbers refer to the artifact 
as recorded in the publications of the German excavations. Felix von Luschan and Gustav 
Jacoby, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, Vol. 4:, Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Samm- 
lungen u (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1911), 374. 

34 Ömür Harmansgah, “Upright Stones and Building Narratives: Formation of a Shared Archi- 
tectural Practice in the Ancient Near East,” in Ancient Near Eastern Art in Context: Studies 
in Honor of Irene J. Winter by Her Students, ed. Jack Cheng and Marian Feldman (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), 69-99. 

35 David Kertai, “Architectural Assemblages: The Northwest Complex at Zincirli,” Cambridge 
Archaeological Journal 29 (2019): 81-101. 

36 KAI 216:17-18, found in the Northern Portico of the citadel, refers to the bt Almw, presum- 
ably Buildings J and K on the northern end of the citadel. 
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FIGURE 9 
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Portal orthostat of Kulamuwa from Zincirli (ancient Sanral), Turkey with sixteen- 
line Phoenician inscription (KAI 24) and relief carving. Ca. 840-810 B.C.E. Inv. 

S 06579. Basalt: 1.52 m x 1.29m 

PHOTO CREDIT: BPK BILDAGENTUR / STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
VORDERASIATISCHES MUSEUM / GUDRUN STENZEL / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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structure of the inscription is what Douglas Green termed “paired memorial 
inscriptions” (ll. 1-8 and ll. 9-13).3” The first section (ll. 1-8) focuses on Kula- 
muwa’s deeds among the “powerful kings” (mlkm drm) external to Ya’diya while 
in the second section (Il. 9-13) Kulamuwa recounts his domestic achievements 
of civil order and economic prosperity.3® The final lines conclude with protec- 
tive curses (ll. 13-16). 


KAI 24: Kulamuwa Orthostat Memorial Composition 
Unk. klmw. br. hy *mlk.gbr 1am Kulamuwa, son of Hayya. 2Gabbar was 
. L.ydy. whl. p[ 1] 3kn bmh king over Ya’diya, but he accom[plished] 


.wbl. pl. wkn.’b. hy’. wbl nothing. >There was BMH, but he accom- 
.pt.wkn.*h4s'l. whl. pt. plished nothing. There was my father Hayya, 
wnl[k].klmw. br.tm-.m’s. but he accomplished nothing. There was my 


pit °bl. pt. hipny{h}m.kn. brother 48’L, but he accomplished nothing. 

bt by. bmtkt.mlkm.d®rm But as for m[e], Kulamuwa, the son of TM-: 

. wkl . slh. yd ll[h|m. wkt. what I accomplished, 5(even) those who pre- 

byd . mlkm km’s . klt "zqn . ceded them did not accomplish. My father’s 

w[km]š. klt. yd.wdr ty mlk house was in the midst of powerful kings 

. d[n]nnym . wškr .®'nk. ty. Sand each (of them) stretched out his hand 

mlk sr. Imt. ytn.bš.wgbr. to de[vo]ur (it). And I (too) was in the hand 

bswt .|| of (these) kings (but I was) like a fire that 
consumed 7(their) beard(s) and [like] a fire 
that consumed (their) hand(s). (Even so,) the 
king of the Da[nu]nians was (still) too pow- 
erful for me so I hired ®against him the king 
of Assyria. (As a result) a young female slave 
could be exchanged for a (mere) sheep and a 
young male slave for a (mere) garment. || 


nk. kimw. br hy’. ysbt. 1. §T am Kulamuwa son of Hayya’. I sat on the 
ks’. by . lpn. hm°lkm . hlp- throne of my father. In the presence of the 
nym. ytlkn . mškbm . km . 10former kings, the MŠKBM used to howl 


klbm.w*nk.lmy.kt.’b.lmy _ like dogs. But I was a father to them, I was 
ekt.’m."wlmy.kt.’h.wmy — amother to them, "and I was a brother to 
.blhz.pn.§. sty. bt. dr. them. And whoever had not (even) seen a 
wmy.blhz.pn.’lp. sty. bt sheep’s face, I made him the owner of a flock. 


37 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 137. 
38 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 144-145. 
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Rbgr.wbt. ksp wht. hrs. And whoever had not (even) seen an ox’s 
wmy. bl. hz. ktn . Imnfy. face, I made him owner ?2of a herd, and the 
wbymy . ksy . b®ş. wnk .tmkt owner of silver and the owner of gold. And 
.mškbm . lyd.whmt. št.nbš whoever had not (even) seen (ordinary) linen 


. km . nbs ytm. b’m.wmy. from his youth, in my days he was covered 
bbn4y . X. ysb. thtn . whzq with fine linen. I held the MŠKBM by the 

. bspr z . mškbm . Lykbd. hand and to them I gave protection, like the 
lbrrm. wbrr5m.’lykbd. protection a son gives to (his) mother when 
lmskbm wmy . yšht . hspr z his father dies. If any of my sons who should 


.yšht. rs. bt. smd. š. lgbr sit in my place would do damage to this 

lbwysht.rs.bthmn.’§.lomh inscription, may the M8KBM not honor the 

.wrkb'l. bL. bt || B‘RRM, nor the B‘RR!’m honor the MSKBM. 
And if anyone would destroy this inscrip- 
tion, may Ba‘li-Semed who belongs to Gabbar 
destroy his head, and may Ba‘li-Hammon 
who belongs to BMH and RKB-‘L, master of 
the dynasty, destroy his head! ||39 


Kulamuwa’s portal orthostat (KAI 24) offers as an ideal case study of the media 
aesthetics of monumental inscriptions. The layers of spatial, visual, and dis- 
cursive signification are thoroughly integrated in form and function so that this 
multimedia text-artifact shapes a space of hierarchical interaction. The compo- 
sition creates a narrative world and employs deictic language to anchor the cen- 
ter of that world in the portico of Building J.4° Text and object combine to influ- 
ence the viewer’s focused and unfocused interactions with an absent speaker 
through the orthostat. To use the terminology of linguistic anthropology, the 
orthostat produces an “interactional text” formed through the viewer's obser- 
vation of and response to the embedded text-artifact. Self-reference, form, con- 
text, decoration, and layout all contribute to a dynamic performance of king- 
ship within the complicated political dynamics of Iron Age Syro-Anatolia. Built 
into the fabric of the palace, the orthostat structures hierarchical interactions 
with viewers that model a pattern for political interactions that should occur 
in the citadel’s administrative buildings. 


39 Ihave followed Green (I Undertook Great Works, 138-143) for transliteration and trans- 
lation of ll. 1-13a and Gibson (Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, 3 vols. [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971]) for ll. 13b—16. 

40 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 144-149. 
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3 Pragmatic Features of Kulamuwa’s Orthostat Composition 


Kulamuwa’s memorial inscription exemplifies three important pragmatic ele- 
ments: the use of first-person speech, near-demonstrative adjectives used to 
refer to the inscription, and the material continuity of text and object. The com- 
position begins with the fronted first-person pronoun, ’nk. The phrase “I am 
Kulamuwa son of Hayya” introduces the following composition as first-person 
speech and follows a well attested formula (1cs pronoun + P.N. + br/bn + P.N.) 
in Syro-Anatolian monumental inscriptions.*! Person-deixis and the following 
personal name link the subsequent discourse to the figure of Kulamuwa. All 
deixis assumes a center of reference. The first-person forms in KAI 24 place 
Kulamuwa at the “deictic center” of the composition.4? As Green notes, KAI 
24 structures its narrative world by populating it with actors linked to specific 
spaces and times. Temporally, the composition creates a contrast between past 
and present and between present and future by referring to past (Il. 1-4) and 
future (Il. 13-16) rulers of Ya’diya. Spatially, the composition discusses charac- 
ters who operate outside Ya‘diya (“powerful kings” [mlkm ‘drm], “the king of the 
Danunians” [mlk d[n]nym], and “the king of Assyria” [mlk šr]) and those who 
are presumably within Kulamuwa’s territorial control (“the M8SKBM” mskbm).*8 
The inscription claims to represent real actors in the world even though they 
are simultaneously characters and archetypes with the narrative world con- 
structed by Kulamuwa’s composition. The multivalence of deictic reference 
between the discursive (narrative) world of the inscription and the world of 
the viewer ideologically inflects both space and time in order to characterize 
the speaker as a powerful royal figure.44 Kulamuwa is at the center both of the 
narrative world he constructs in his inscription as well as at the center of the 
world of the implied viewer, who stands in proximity to the inscription itself. 
This, too, is accomplished deictically. First-person discourse speaks directly to 
the audience in the here-and-now.*® 


41 The formulais reiterated at the beginning of |. 9. In ll. 4-13 first-person speech is marked by 
the first-person independent pronoun ‘nk, nominal suffixes, and first-person verbal forms. 
The final markers of first-person speech occur in the protasis of the initial curse. On this 
opening formula, see Timothy Hogue, “‘I Am’: The Function, History, and Diffusion of the 
Fronted First-Person Pronoun in Syro-Anatolian Monumental Discourse,” JNES 78 (2019): 
323-339 at 331-332. 

42 M. O'Connor, “The Rhetoric of the Kilamuwa Inscription,” BASOR 226 (1977): 15-29, at 24; 
Suriano, “Historicality,” 105. Levinson, “Deixis,” 853-857. 

43 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 144. 

44 Note the phrase bymy “in my days ...” (1. 13) which functions as a proximal temporal deixis 
within the inscription’s past/present contrast. Suriano, “Historicality,’ 105. 

45 Sanders, The Invention of Hebrew, 114; Seth L. Sanders, “Writing and Early Iron Age Israel: 
Before National Scripts, Beyond Nations and States,’ in Literate Culture and Tenth-Century 
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The second pragmatic feature of note is the use of the near-demonstrative 
adjective z “this” to modify the noun spr, a noun which refers to an inscribed 
object. Phrases of this type—self-referential nouns with near-demonstrative 
adjectives—usually appear in dedicatory clauses or protective curses.*6 Kula- 
muwa’s inscription does not include a dedication clause; the king makes no 
claims to have commissioned the inscription or to have built the larger struc- 
ture into which it was incorporated.*” While other dedicatory and memorial 
inscriptions make more elaborate reference to themselves, the act of dedi- 
cation, and their context, KAI 24 refers to itself only in order to facilitate its 
protective curses.*8 These curses are integrated into the literary structure of 
the composition.*9 The invocation of “any of my sons who might reign after 
me” (wmy bbny Ù ysb thtn) in the protasis of the first curse (l. 13) signals the 
final shift in the linear progression from the past (ll. 2-4) to present (Il. 4-13) 
to future (l. 13).5° Additionally, the two curse apodoses (ll. 14-15 and ll. 15-16) 
thematically reflect and invert content from the body of the inscription. The 
first apodosis calls for the dissolution of relations between the MSKBM and the 
B‘RRM, referring back to Kulamuwa’s final narrative claim in the second half of 
the inscription to have reversed the status of the MSKBM (“I grasped the MSKBM 
by the hand” [wnk tmkt mskbm lyd—1.13]). The second apodosis (1l. 15-16) calls 
on the gods of the dynasty—the same dynasty enumerated (and denigrated) at 
the beginning of the inscription (ll. 2-4)—to bring recompense on any poten- 
tial individual who would damage the inscription. 

Third, and finally, Kulamuwa’s inscription relies on the material continuity 
of the composition and its medium. This is reflected in the deictic phrase “this 
inscription” (Aspr z). The ability to make meaning from the curses depends on 
the material continuity between the linguistic contents of the inscription and 
their embodiment in a material text-artifact. These statements reflect the fact 
that the text-artifact’s existence is inherently tenuous, as it can always be dam- 


Canaan: The Tel Zayit Abecedary in Context, ed. Ron Tappy (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 
2008), 97-112, at 107; Sanders “Naming the Dead: Monumental Writing and Mortuary Pol- 
itics in the Iron Age Levant,’ Maarav 19 (2012): 11-36. 

46 Joel Drinkard, “The Literary Genre of the Mesha‘ Inscription,” in Studies in the Mesha 
Inscription and Moab, ed. Andrew Dearman, ABs 2 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1989), 131-154, at 
142. 

47 Although this inference is often made. Gibson, TSS7, 111:30—-31; Younger, Arameans, 405. 
Lacking any such statement within the world constructed by the composition, the noun 
phrase spr z (“this inscription’) functions deictically primarily with respect to the implied 
viewer's spatial frame of reference. 

48 Compare to KAI 10, 181, 214, 216, and Katumuwa. (KAI 10:3-6). 

49 O'Connor, “Rhetoric of the Kilamuwa Inscription,” 26-27. 

50 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 149; Suriano, “Historicality,’ 105. 
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aged or destroyed. These self-referential statements anchor the world of the 
composition to an actual object set up in an environment intended to struc- 
ture its reception by viewers. 


4 Media Aesthetics of Kulamuwa’s Orthostat 


As the inscription indicates, text and object go together. This is an integrated 
text-artifact and should be studied as such. This requires attention to the media 
aesthetics that shape its appearance and context. The materiality of the object, 
its archaeological context, and the interface of text and object reflected in the 
visual layout of the inscription contribute to its larger efforts to communicate 
with viewers. 


41 Materiality and Archaeological Context 

The object on which Kulamuwa’s monumental inscription (KAI 24) appears 
is a well-dressed basalt portal orthostat (S 06579).5! The orthostat measures 
1.55m high, 1.3m wide, and. 37 meters in depth and weighs approximately 
2200 kilograms. The orthostat was placed at the west end of a wide entrance 
to Building J (Figure 10). This wide doorway provided entrance to room Ji, a 
reception space from which an individual could turn left into room J2 (demar- 
cated with a raised, cut-ashlar threshold and doors which turned in two door 
sockets that abutted the east side of the threshold).5? Or, proceeding straight 
through Ji, an individual could enter the long, narrow room J3 which was the 
main reception space of Building J.53 The Kulamuwa orthostat coexisted with 
earlier (uninscribed) monumental reliefs in the citadel. On the opposite side 


51 Basalt was the preferred material for most Northwest Semitic monuments; see Richey, 
“Media and Materiality,” 31. 

52 In light of the finds and restricted access provided by a closing door, Pucci suggests that 
room J2 may have functioned as a treasury. Marina Pucci, Functional Analysis of Space 
in Syro-Hittite Architecture, BARIS 1738 (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2008), 61; Marian H. Feld- 
man, “Houses of Ivory: The Consumption of Ivories in the Iron Age Levant,” AoF 42 (2016): 
97-11, at 100. On the role of orthostats in shaping the “architechtonics” of North Syrian 
architecture, see Harmansah, “Upright Stones,” 73. 

53 Feldman, “Houses of Ivory,” 100. The building follows a typical local plan referred to 
with the Akkadian term Bit-Hilani. Irene J. Winter, “Art as Evidence for Interaction: Rela- 
tions between the Assyrian Empire and North Syria,’ in Mesopotamien und seine Nach- 
barn, Vol. 1: Politische und kulturelle Wechselbeziehungen im alten Vorderasien vom 4. bis 
1. Jahrtausend v. Chr.: xxv. Rencontre assyriologique internationale Berlin, 3. bis 7. Juli 1978, 
BBVO 1 (Berlin: Reimer, 1982), 355-382; James F. Osborne, “Communicating Power in the 
Bit-Hilani Palace,” BASOR 368 (2012): 29-66. 
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FIGURE 10 Plan of the Northwest Complex of the Zincirli citadel 
DRAWING: DAVID KERTAI. USED WITH PERMISSION 


of the eastern wall of Building J, excavators found a toppled colossal statue of a 
ruler in the tradition of Syro-Hittite colossal statuary (Figure 11).54 This colossal 
statue was separated from the portal orthostat by a small gate (Gate Q), guarded 
by two lions carved from protomes and orthostats.*> If one enters this North- 
west Complex from Gate Q, the view of Kulamuwa’s orthostat would be initially 
occluded.*° So, while the orthostat is the first large inscription from Zincirli 
it participates in a tradition. It exemplifies how local, regional, and Assyrian 
imperial visual traditions and modes of expression interact in the regional poli- 
ties of Iron Age Syro-Anatolia. 


54  Itstands ona base of two lions mastered by a small, kneeling figure between them. Gilib- 
ert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 76-77. 

55 The restricted access to Kulamuwa’s orthostat represented a break from Syro-Hittite tra- 
dition. Brian Brown, “The Kilamuwa Relief: Ethnicity, Class and Power in Iron Age North 
Syria,” in Proceedings of the 5th International Congress on the Archaeology of the Ancient 
Near East: Madrid, April 3-8, 2006, ed. Joaquin Ma. Córdoba (Madrid: ua Ediciones, 2008), 


339-355, at 345. 
56 Kertai, “Architectural Assemblages,” 92. 
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FIGURE 11 Colossal statue from Zincirli citadel (ancient Samal), Turkey. Basalt: 3.72m x 
1.10m (inclusive of socle) 
PHOTO CREDIT: DICK OSSEMAN. USED WITH PERMISSION 
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4.2 Figurative Relief Carving 
The portal orthostat (S 06579) is decorated with reliefs of a single royal figure 
and four small accompanying emblems. These reliefs in the upper left-hand 
comer of the orthostat are integrated with the inscriptions (Figure 12). The 
royal figure faces right and is depicted standing or processing on the horizontal 
line between l. g9 and l. 10. His body bounds the left side of the upper portion of 
the inscription. His left arm extends downward at his side and he holds a droop- 
ing lotus flower.5’ The hand and extended index finger are parallel with the 
figure’s arm and together point to four divine emblems arranged in a horizontal 
line: a horned crown, a yoke (?), a winged sun-disk, and a crescent moon.*® The 
composition resembles a royal figure on a small uninscribed stele (Figure 13) 
found in the citadel (not in situ).59 

The overall composition of carving and inscription reflects local ortho- 
static relief traditions in Syro-Anatolia and the burgeoning monumental re- 
lief compositions in the Assyrian heartland. Much of the style of carving and 
representation on the Kulamuwa relief compares well with Assyrian art.6° 
The combination of the royal figure’s pose and the divine emblems draws 


57 The lotus flower was common in the royal iconography of Zincirli but may derive from 
Phoenician artistic traditions. See Brown, “The Kilamuwa Relief,’ 344. Gilibert argues 
that the drooping flower signified that the depicted individual was deceased (Syro-Hittite 
Monumental Art, 82), although cf. Daniel Pioske and F.W. Dobbs-Allsopp, “On the Appear- 
ance of Royal Inscriptions in Alphabetic Scripts in the Levant: An Exercise in ‘Historically 
Anchored Philology,” Maarav 23 (2020): 389-442, at 429. 

58 Tropper identifies these emblems as follows: (1) horned crown = Hadad; (2) yolk = RKB-‘L; 
(3) winged sun-disk = Šamaš; and (4) crescent moon = moon god. The same four emblems 
appear together (along with a five-pointed star in a double circle =RaSap[?]) in Bar-Rakib’s 
processional orthostat. Josef Tropper, Die Inschriften von Zincirli: Neue Edition und vergle- 
ichende Grammatik des phénizischen, samalischen und aramdischen Textkorpus, ALASP 6 
(Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1993), 132. 

59  Thestele relief includes an additional attending figure behind the main royal figure. Orth- 
mann assigns the stele on stylistic grounds to a phase slightly after the Kulamuwa portal 
orthostat. Winfried Orthmann, Untersuchungen zur spdthethitischen Kunst, Beiträge zur 
Altertumskunde 8 (Bonn: Habelt, 1971), 67. It is worth noting that the blank space in the 
relief field of the portal orthostat is about the same size as that occupied by the attend- 
ing figure in the stele. The pose of Kulamuwa is also like that of the figure on the poorly 
preserved Incirli stele, although that figure caries a vertical staff. On the Incirli Trilingual 
see Stephen Kaufman, “The Phoenician Inscription of the Incirli Trilingual: A Tentative 
Reconstruction and Translation,” Maarav 14 (2007): 7-26; and Pioske and Dobbs-Allsopp, 
“On the Appearance of Royal Inscriptions,’ 521 (fig. 18). 

60 Orthmann noted that the style of the figure’s hair, beard, and nose are Assyrian. See Orth- 
mann, Zur spathethitischen Kunst, 66. Mark W. Hamilton, “The Past as Destiny: Historical 
Visions in Samal and Judah under Assyrian Hegemony,’ HTR 91 (1998): 215-250, at 222. So, 
too, Brian Brown has highlighted the figure’s Assyrianizing dress. Brian Brown, “Monu- 
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FIGURE 12 Relief carving detail of portal orthostat of Kulamuwa from Zincirli (ancient 
Samal), Turkey. Ca. 840-810 B.C.E. Inv. S 06579 
PHOTO CREDIT: BPK BILDAGENTUR / STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
VORDERASIATISCHES MUSEUM / GUDRUN STENZEL / ART RESOURCE, NY 


from a dynamic tradition of Assyrian figural relief carving. The pose of the 
figure looks like Assyrian prototypes known from peripheral stelae and 
palace relief programs from the Assyrian heartland.®! Ann Schafer has argued 
that the pose itself indicates pious action on the part of the depicted 


mentalizing Identities: North Syrian Urbanism, 1200-800BCE” (Ph.D. diss., University of 
California, Berkeley, 2008), 235-250; Brown, “The Kilamuwa Relief,’ 344. 

61 Nadav Naaman argued that the rise of monumental royal inscriptions in the ninth century 
was the result of contact with Assyrian Peripheral Stelae, although he did not make con- 
nections based on decoration (“Three Notes on the Aramaic Inscription from Tel Dan,’ 1EJ 
50 [2000]: 92-104). Pioske and Dobbs-Allsopp have refined Na’aman’s thesis in light of art 
historical evidence (“The Appearance of Royal Inscriptions”). On peripheral monument 
practices, see, Omiir Harmansah, “‘Source of the Tigris’: Event, Place and Performance in 
the Assyrian Landscapes of the Early Iron Age,’ Archaeological Dialogues 14 (2007): 179- 
204. 
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FIGURE 13 Stele with relief of a ruler and attendant from Zincirli citadel (ancient Samal), 
Turkey. Ca. 840-810 B.C.E. Inv. S 6580. Basalt: 56 cm x 36 cm 
PHOTO CREDIT: BPK BILDAGENTUR / STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
VORDERASIATISCHES MUSEUM / JÜRGEN LIEPE / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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royal figure.®* This piety is directed towards divinities who, on royal stelae, are 
invoked in the form of divine symbols.®? In peripheral stelae, the index fin- 
ger points out of the frame, not at the divine symbols. In palace reliefs from 
the Assyrian heartland, however, the figure is juxtaposed with a so-called “tree 
of life” (Figure 14). Slab B 23 in Assurnasirpal 11s (883—-859B.C.E.) Northwest 
Palace at Nimrud depicts a doubled image of the king flanking and caring for 
a stylized tree. This image was the backdrop for the royal throne. Irene Win- 
ter notes that the balanced image reflects the stability “of the eternal order 
reflected through the proper exercise of kingship.”®> When this heraldic image 
in the throne room is combined with the narrative reliefs of Assyrian military 
domination of recognizable locations like Carchemish, the iconographic pro- 
gram and the palace become, as Winter argues, embodiments of the stability 
of Assyrian hegemony. At the same time, the image of Kulamuwa is also dis- 
tinctive: (1) Kulamuwa points directly at the divine emblems; (2) instead of 
interacting with a stylized tree, he appears to interact with his own inscrip- 
tion; and (3) the inscribed relief orthostat is not part of a larger iconographic 
program.®6 

The relief depiction of the royal figure of Kulamuwa at Zincirli simultane- 
ously instantiates monumental artistic traditions from the Syro-Hittite world. 
Hieroglyphic Luwian monumental inscriptions often begin with the logogram 
EGO followed in turn by a personal name, which can be transliterated as amu-, 
meaning “I (am) P.N., not unlike the memorial formula in KAI 24, “nk kimw 


62 She associates it with the Akkadian phrase labān appi (“with expressions of humility”) 
and describes it as the king pointing to a cult image in ritual recognition of the deity. She 
favors this interpretation, rather than seeing the pose as one of prayer (ubdna tardasu “with 
outstretched finger”). Ann Taylor Shafer, “The Carving of an Empire: Neo-Assyrian Monu- 
ments on the Periphery” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1998), 57-58. 

63 Shafer, however, has argued that invocation of divine emblems with the royal figure actu- 
ally derives from earlier images of military domination like that found on the Broken 
Obelisk of Assur-bel-kala (uth century), the Banquet Stele of Assurnasirpal 11 (ninth cen- 
tury), and the scene of Jehu’s prostration before Shalmaneser 111 on the Black Obelisk 
(ninth century). Shafer, “The Carving of an Empire,’ 60. 

64 Shafer, “The Carving of an Empire,” 72. 

65 Irene J. Winter, “Royal Rhetoric and the Development of Historical Narrative in Neo- 
Assyrian Reliefs,” Studies in Visual Communication 7 (1981): 2-38, at 10. Brian Brown has 
also positively compared the Kulamuwa image to an image of Shalmaneser 111 in a draw- 
ing on a panel of glazed bricks (“Monumentalizing Identities,” 239). 

66 Brown also compares it to a related image of the Assyrian king with a stylized tree from a 
glazed brick panel from the reign of Shalmaneser 111 (858-824 8B.C.E.). Brown, “Kilamuwa 
Relief,” 343. 
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FIGURE 14 Wall panel relief from Northwest Palace at Nimrud. Ca. 865-860 B.C.E. Slab B 23 
PHOTO CREDIT: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM / ART RE- 
SOURCE, NY 


‘I am Kulamuwa.”®’ Visually, this hieroglyph consists of the head of an indi- 
vidual connected to an arm that is bent with its hand and fingers held to its 
mouth in a gesture that indicates speech. An alternative form of this same 
logogram, EGO, can take the shape of a fully articulated figure—sometimes 
called an amu-fugure—whose upper body strikes the same speaking pose. In 
two cases from Carchemish, a standing male amu-figure is integrated into, and 
even interacts with, the inscription; in another example, a seated female fig- 
ure strikes the same amu-figure pose.® In the processional inscription on the 
‘Royal Buttress” at Carchemish, the amu-figure of the regent Yariris cuts into 
visual field of the inscription and stands on one of the horizontal line dividers 
depicted in relief (Figure 15). His amu-figure faces right. With its back to the 
inscription, it is oriented to receive a procession of figures, including a fuller 
depiction of Yariris leading the young ruler of Carchemish at the head of his 
younger, royal siblings.®° The juxtaposition of a memorial inscription and indi- 
vidual relief figure in Kulamuwa draws on this Syro-Hittite monumental artis- 


67 Annick Payne, “The Hieroglyphic Sign EGOi.),” in Audias fabulas veteres. Anatolian Stud- 
ies in Honor of Jana Souckovd-Siegelovd, CHANE 79 (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 282-295; Gilibert, 
Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 31; Hogue, “Fronted First-Person Pronoun in Syro-Anatolian 
Monumental Discourse,’ 329; Pioske and Dobbs-Allsopp, “The Appearance of Royal In- 
scriptions,” 431-433. 

68 KARKAMIS A13d; KARKAMIS A6; and KARKAMIS Aid. See MARAŞ 1 where an amu-figure 
standing on a lion may be a miniature representation of the whole monument. Payne, 
“The Hieroglyphic Sign EGO(2),’290-294. 

69 Payne, “The Hieroglyphic Sign EG 0;2),” 292-294. 
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FIGURE 15 Cast of Royal Buttress from Carchemish with standing amu-figure. Ca. early 
eighth century B.C.E. Basalt 
PHOTO CREDIT: DICK OSSEMAN. USED WITH PERMISSION 


tic tradition.”° But the comparison of Kulamuwa’s figure and the full-length 
amu-figures at Carchemish is also not exact. The diagnostic, semantic feature 
of the Luwian amu-figure is the position of the left hand bent in a gesture of 
speech.” In the Zincirli portal orthostat, the figure of Kulamuwa points towards 
the divine symbols depicted in front of him, not to his face. This stems from a 
structural difference between Phoenician and Luwian. In Luwian inscriptions, 
the amu-figure carries linguistic content while depicting the speaker in the 
form of an image.’? Kulamuwa’s image, on the other hand, does not communi- 
cate any semantic meaning. Rather, it complements the opening words of the 
inscription: ‘nk klmw br hy (“I am Kulamuwa, son of hayya[’]”).” The interac- 
tion between Neo-Assyrian visual motifs as well as those of the Syro-Anatolian 
and Hittite sphere demonstrates how the rulers of Zincirli drew on the media 
aesthetics of local culture and the Assyrian empire in its production of local 
monuments. 


70 Irene J. Winter, “Carchemish sa kišad puratti,’ AnSt 33 (1983): 177-197 at 182. 

71 The hand points to the face, usually at or around the nose. Payne, “The Hieroglyphic Sign 
EGO (a), 288. 

72 Payne, “The Hieroglyphic Sign EG 0,2),’ 292-293. 

73 Hogue, “Fronted First-Person Pronoun in Syro-Anatolian Monumental Discourse,’ 333. 
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4.3 Visual Layout and Presentation of the Composition 
The layout of the inscription visually demarcates the structure of the compo- 
sition while integrating both text and image with the architectural structure 
of the building. The inscription (Kaz 24) on the portal orthostat of Building J 
is arranged in sixteen lines of Phoenician script carved in well executed relief. 
Each line of the inscription is separated by a horizontal ruling line also carved 
in relief (Figure 10). The two literary units of the inscription (ll. 1-8 and ll. 9-16) 
are visually distinguished by a horizontal divider carved in relief with double 
hatching.”4 The words of the inscription are separated with dot-shaped word 
dividers in the upper third of each line.” The inscription itself has no clear 
border except the finely smoothed surface that demarcates the zone of the 
orthostat subjected to relief carving. This style of finely executed relief carving 
became emblematic of the monumental style of the royal houses of Zincirli.”6 

The orthostat’s relief inscription resembles the monumental relief carving 
of Hieroglyphic-Luwian inscriptions, particularly those found at Carchemish.”” 
The relationship of these two traditions is only strengthened by the way in 
which KAI 24 and some of the Carchemish inscriptions integrate text, image, 
and architectural space. In both the Kulamuwa portal orthostat and the exam- 
ples of monumental inscriptions at Carchemish with fully articulated amu- 
figures, text and image occupy the same visual field and interact with one 
another.’8 The figures and inscriptions are laid out in tandem. In KAI 24 (and 
Yariris’s Royal Buttress inscription), the relief figure stands on one of the hori- 
zontal ruling lines.’ This line is at once a paratextual device for the inscription’s 
layout and a structural element within the image.®° 

While the combination of text and object presented in Kulamuwa’s por- 
tal orthostat is likely dependent on a Syro-Hittite and Luwian monumental 
tradition, what we see in the orthostat is a process of linguistic and cultural 
translation at the nexus of at least three major traditions: Phoenician, Hiero- 


74 The visual layout of the inscription supports the literary entextualization of the composi- 
tion as a discrete composition. 

75 Word dividers are present, but not depicted consistently, across the Zincirli corpus. Sam- 
uel L. Boyd, Humphrey H. Hardy, and Benjamin D. Thomas, “Two New Inscriptions from 
Zincirli and Its Environs,” BAS OR 356 (2009): 73-80, at 76. 

76 Eudora J. Struble and Virginia Rimmer Herrmann, “An Eternal Feast at Samal: The New 
Iron Age Mortuary Stele from Zincirli in Context,” BASOR 356 (2009): 15-49, at 20. 

77 Struble and Herrmann, “Eternal Feast at Samal,” 20. 

78  Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 82; Pioske and Dobbs-Allsopp, “The Appearance of 
Royal Inscriptions,” 431-433. 

79 KARKAMIS A6 and A7. 

80 Payne, “The Hieroglyphic Sign EGO,” 293. 
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glyphic Luwian monuments, and reciprocal influence with Assyrian artistic 
relief.5! These borrowed features offer a window into the status of Kulamuwa’s 
inscription as an object and the ways that it structures hierarchical modes of 
interaction in the context of the Zincirli citadel. 


5 Kulamuwa’s Performance of Kingship 


Douglas Green drew attention to how memorial compositions portray their 
speakers as idealized characters. The portrayal of the speaker involves more 
than just the rhetoric of the text. Material features and visual elements com- 
bine to portray Kulamuwa as a powerful individual. Discrete signifiers combine 
elements of different visual and monumental cultures into a unique object. The 
portal orthostat comes to embody Kulamuwa’s identity and his deeds. It con- 
stitutes a multimedia performance of kingship in the lexicon of Syro-Anatolia 
and Neo-Assyria.®? 

Modes of self-reference offer insight into how scribes and artisans conceived 
of the inscriptions which they produced. In Kar 24, the inscription’s curses 
make the enduring value of the spr explicit:83 


If any of my sons who should sit in my place would do damage to this 
inscription (spr z), may the M$KBM not honor the B‘RRM, nor the B‘RRM 
not honor the MŠKBM. And if anyone would destroy (ysht) this inscrip- 
tion (spr z), may Ba‘li-Semed who belongs to Gabbar destroy (ysht) his 
head, !©and may Ba‘lu-Hammon who belongs to BMH and RKB-‘L, master 
of the dynasty, destroy (wysht) his head! (KAI 24:13-16) 


81 So Brown, “The Kilamuwa Relief,’ 348; Pioske and Dobbs-Allsopp, “The Appearance of 
Royal Inscriptions,” 441-442. 

82 Izak Cornelius, “The Material Imagery of the Samal (Zincirli) Monuments and ‘Aramaean 
Identity,” wo 49 (2019): 183-205. 

83 A spr consists of one or more linguistic utterances embodied on or in a material object; 
its semantic range embraces both its discursiveness and its materiality. This is clearest in 
the case of the Sefire treaty stelae where it seems that the noun spr refers to a middle term 
that falls somewhere between the individual utterances (words) and the physical medium 
(stele). See, for example, the phrase mly spr’ zy bnsb’ znh (“the words of the inscription 
which is on this stele” [Kar 222 C 1. 17]) as well the phrase lkl *lhy ‘dy zy bspr’ znh (“to all 
the gods of the stipulations which are in this inscription”) [Kar 224 ll. 14, 17, 23]). The spr 
can be threatened with material effacement (KAI 223 C ll. 1-12) while also serving as the 
conceptual whole which includes individual utterances (mly [“words”] and ‘dy [“stipula- 
tions”]). For dy as “stipulations,” see Fitzmyer, Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire, 179. 
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The two curses are addressed to different audiences, the first to Kulamuwa’s 
own successor (ll. 13-14) and the second to anyone who might interact with the 
inscription (l. 15). The tension between specificity and generality is endemic 
to curses. The efficacy of the curses relies on being specific enough to deter 
those most likely to compromise the inscription and general enough to fore- 
close potential loopholes.* In the second curse, the symmetry between action 
and consequence is explicitly marked through the repetition of the verb sht 
(“to destroy, smash”) in both the protasis and apodosis.® This curse proscribes 
physical damage (“smashing”) to “this spr” by twice asking the deities of his 
ancestors to physically damage (“smash”) the head of the prospective vandal.®® 
Through the explicit repetition of the verb st, this formulation symbolically 
equates the physical integrity of Kulamuwa’s spr with the vandal’s r% (“head”), 
or very existence. In the first curse, that specifically addressed to Kulamuwa’s 
own successor, the protasis and apodosis are not balanced by explicit verbal 
repetition. This curse attempts to prohibit one of Kulamuwa’s sons from doing 
“damage against this spr” (yzq bspr z) by threatening that successor, not with 
bodily harm, but mutual animosity between the MSKBM and the B‘RRM.®” 
While the identity of these groups is less than certain, the curse threatens Kula- 
muwa’s successor with a breakdown in the social fabric of Yadiya, the very 
social order which Kulamuwa took such pride in achieving.88 By balancing the 
integrity of the spr with the harmony of the MSKBM and the B‘RRM, the curse 
suggests that the spr materially embodies the social order of Ya’diya that Kula- 
muwa claimed to have inaugurated. 


84 Björn Quiring, Shakespeare’s Curse: The Aporias of Ritual Exclusion in Early Modern Royal 
Drama (New York: Routledge, 2014), 1-21. 

85 Levtow, “Text Destruction and Iconoclasm,” 334 n. 100. 

86 Note repetition of the verb sht in the apodosis. This double apodosis appeals first to Ba‘li- 
Semed who is associated with Gabbar, and then to Ba‘lu-Hammon associated with BMH 
and to RKB~‘L associated with the dynasty as a whole. This doubling marks the emphatic 
nature of the promised consequences. 

87 The B‘RRM have been associated with a dominant Aramean group, while the MSKBM have 
been associated with a subjugated local Luwian population. See Younger, A Political His- 
tory of the Arameans, 392-394. For a critique of this view, see Brown, “The Kilamuwa 
Relief,’ 345; Philip C. Schmitz, “The Phoenician Words mskb and ‘rr in the Royal Inscription 
of Kulamuwa (KAI 24.14-15) and the Body Language of Peripheral Politics,” in Linguis- 
tic Studies in Phoenician: In Memory of J. Brian Peckham, ed. Robert D. Holmstedt et al. 
(Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2013). By reinterpreting mškb as a reference to Kulamuwa’s 
suzerains and yr with a consequence for disloyalty, Schmitz reinterprets the curse to rep- 
resent Ya‘diya’s political status with Assyrian overlords (“The Phoenician Words mskb and 
Tr,’ 78-79). The performative effect of the curse would, however, remain the reversal of 
the social order Kulamuwa established. 

88 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 305. 
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Taken together, the curse apodoses show that the physical integrity of the spr 
is prioritized because the inscription, as a material text-object, embodies Kula- 
muwa’s deeds—the social order of Ya'diya—and his identity. That the inscribed 
orthostat comes to embody the social relations of Yadiya (as accomplished 
by Kulamuwa) is further derived from the content of Kulamuwa’s memorial, 
which boasts of establishing regional authority (ll. 5-7), internal social order 
(ll. 9-1, 13), and economic prosperity (Il. 1-13).89 With respect to Kulamuwa’s 
identity, even though these curses do not mention Kulamuwa’s “name” (sm), 
their goals are aligned with the tradition of curses that attempt to protect 
objects against name defacement.” The inscription, especially as paired with 
the relief carving and placed in the entryway of Building J, embodies Kula- 
muwa’s identity and deeds in the portal orthostat. 

The image-text—the combination of text and image on the orthostat—also 
gives visual form to the accomplishments that Kulamuwa claims in his inscrip- 
tion. The inscription appears to the viewer as a structured object—an ordered 
composite whole—built out of the discursive representation of Kulamuwa’s 
achievements in writing. Executed in fine lapidary relief, the inscription itself 
has an almost architectural quality in the visual field of the orthostat. Ortho- 
graphic forms and paratextual visual elements interlock like building blocks 
with individual letters combining to form words, words combining to form 
lines, lines paragraphs, and eventually the stacked paragraphs combining to 
form a highly structured, building-like object. The king is represented as stand- 
ing on a platform constructed from his own deeds as discursively represented in 
his composition and visually executed on the orthostat. When combined with 
the indentation of ll. 1-9, the inscription structures a two dimensional space 
in miniature within the visual field constructed through the juxtaposition of 
text and image.°! The effect is a mise en abyme in which space depicted on the 
orthostat mirrors the space in which the viewer stands to observe the ortho- 
stat.92 The attention of the viewer and of the king intersect as both attend to 
the very same object: the king’s inscription as materially embodied in the portal 
orthostat. 


89 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 149-154. 

go Even more so since the “name” formula “I am P.N?” is repeated twice (KAI 24:1, 9). 

g1 That text and image combine to construct a two-dimensional space is also suggested by 
the blank space behind Kulamuwa. In the related image discussed above (S 06580), this 
space is filled by an attendant. Here, it is blank. Compare, too, the text-image interaction in 
the Bar-Rakib inscriptions. Kar 216 is the inverse of KAI 24. Bar-Rakib frames the space for 
the inscriptions. In KAI 217, the inscription completely fills a space created by the divine 
emblems and the figure of Bar-Rakib. Finally, in Kaz 218, the inscription functions as an 
epigram, co-existing in a field established by the relief border of the orthostat. 

92 Earlier Hittite silver cultic vessels included libation scenes, which depicted the vessels 
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The space that is constructed by the layout of the inscription is one of 
dynamic visual interaction between Kulamuwa, the four divine emblems de- 
picted at the top of the orthostat, and the inscription itself. The Kulamuwa 
carving cites Assyrian models but to its own ends. It deictically figures an 
explicit connection between the king and his deities by pointing directly at 
their emblems that appear before him. The Kulamuwa who is presented to the 
viewer in the citadel is characterized as an individual in intimate (deictic) rela- 
tion to the four deities visually invoked with him. At the same time, visually, 
Kulamuwa’s inscription takes the place of the “sacred tree” in the images from 
the Northwest Palace. Drawing on Shafer’s visual analysis, I contend that Kula- 
muwa is depicted in active ritual engagement with both the divine emblems 
and his own inscription as visually laid out on the portal orthostat.9? By inter- 
acting with his own inscription (which discursively and visually embodies 
Kulamuwa’s effective actions to bring safety, order, and prosperity to the king- 
dom), this arrangement depicts the king in a symbolic act of maintaining the 
order of Yadiya. 

All of the literary, visual, and architectural features combined in the pre- 
sentation of Kulamuwa on the portal orthostat constitute a performance of 
kingship within the context of Zincirli, the surrounding Syro-Hittite city-states, 
and the wider sphere of expanding Assyrian influence.% Indeed, as many have 
noted, Kulamuwa’s orthostat reflects a deep tension in the nature of his per- 
formance of royal authority with respect to his cohort of peer rulers in Syro- 
Anatolia and the relationship of Ya’diya to Assyrian power.® Within the inscrip- 
tion, Kulamuwa’s composition reflects the speaker's self-aggrandizement as a 
powerful regional ruler. Rhetorically, the speaker presents his actions as those 


themselves. Theo van den Hout, “The Silver Stag Vessel: A Royal Gift,” Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Journal 53 (2018): 114-127, at 122-123. For an Assyrian example, see Zainab Bahrani, 
“Performativity and the Image: Narrative, Representation, and the Uruk Vase,” in Leav- 
ing No Stones Unturned: Essays on the Ancient Near East and Egypt in Honor of Donald 
P. Hansen, ed. Erica Ehrenberg (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2002), 15-22. 

93 This active engagement of Kulamuwa with his inscription differs from the Luwian amu- 
figures where the figure faces away from the inscribed content (even though these figures 
sometimes similarly stand on the line dividers of the inscription). Compare, for example 
with KARKAMIS A6 (Yariris’s Royal Buttress relief). John D. Hawkins, Corpus of Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian Inscriptions, Vol. 1, Inscriptions of the Iron Age, Studies in Indo-European 
language and culture 8 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2000), pls. 32-33. 

94 Judith Butler, “Performative Acts and Gender Constitution: An Essay in Phenomenology 
and Feminist Theory,” Theatre Journal 40 [1988]: 519-531, at 521-522. 

95 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 154-156; Schmitz, “The Phoenician Words mskb and ‘rr,’ 
68-79; Younger, Arameans, 404-405. 
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of a paradigmatic king. Green notes in particular Kulamuwa’s self-presentation 
as a just king, as the king who establishes social balance (particularly for the 
MSKBM), and the king who brought material prosperity.°° Yet, despite his many 
boasts, Kulamuwa never explicitly calls himself king, as do the later kings 
of Ya’diya, Panamuwa I and Bar-Rakib. He claims to have “sat on the throne 
of” his father Hayya (1. 9). But he does not use the formulation “I am Kula- 
muwa, son of Haya, king of Ya’diya” (nk klmw br hy mlk ydy).9” This omis- 
sion is even more significant if we consider just how many figures in Kula- 
muwa’s composition do merit the title of “king” (mlk): the “mighty kings” 
(mlkm ‘drm) who oppressed his predecessors’ house, the “king of the Danuni- 
ans” (mlk d[n|nym) who was “mightier than me” (‘dr ty), and the “king of 
Assyria” (mlk r) whom Kulamuwa “hired” against the Danunian king. Green 
poignantly highlights the tension between Kulamuwa’s own reputation and 
the role of Assyria in his success: “Royal ideology should compel Kilamuwa 
to narrate the defeat of the Danunians without reference to Assyria. However, 
historical reality acts as a counterweight to the force of ideology. Narrative 
space and time are connected to and constrained to some extent by events 
in Syro-Anatolia.”°* Kulamuwa expresses royal authority and identity through 
his memorial composition but in a way that balances his regional standing 
with his rank within the wider Assyrian sphere of power (below the king of 
Assyria). 

Kulamuwa’s performance of kingship is also accomplished visually and 
architecturally. Some elements draw on a Syro-Anatolian visual tradition of 
monumental relief inscriptions at nearby Carchemish. Carchemish’s rulers 
claimed continuity with the Bronze Age rulers of the Hittite empire and exer- 
cised significant regional influence in Syro-Anatolia.°? Drawing on the mon- 
umental visuality of Luwian inscriptions—even while translating it into a 
Phoenician linguistic register—constitutes an active performance of monu- 
mental authority interpretable within the regional context of Syro-Anatolian 
city states. As Brian Brown has argued, the conflicted appeal to both regional 
styles (Luwian and Phoenician) and Assyrian styles reflects a degree of ambigu- 
ity, or at least polysemy, at play in Kulamuwa’s orthostat. According to Brown, 


96 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 149-154. 

97 Compare to KAI 2142 (‘nk pnmw br qrl mlk ydy “I am Panamuwa son of QRL, king of 
Yadiya”), KAI 215:19 (nh b[r]rkb br pnmw mlk šml bd tgltplysr “I am Bar-Rakib, son of Pana- 
muwa, king of Samal, the servant of Tiglath-pileser”), and Kar 216. 
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both the depiction of Kulamuwa and the placement of the orthostat (in a mon- 
umental royal building rather than in an open area) distance Kulamuwa from 
the Syro-Hittite visual monumental tradition and suggest increasing affiliation 
with Assyria. It was, he writes, “an unambiguous visual statement reaffirm- 
ing Sanval’s crucial defection from the broad and shifting anti-Assyrian coali- 
tion that resisted Assyria’s designs on the North Syrian area.”!°! At the same 
time, Brown suggests that Kulamuwa’s use of Phoenician “tempered the state- 
ment of allegiance to the Assyrians and signaled that Kilamuwa could also look 
elsewhere—namely, to the Phoenician cities, which were wealthy and inde- 
pendent at this time and which also had a track record of resistance to Assyr- 
ians.”!02 By drawing on the media aesthetics of Syro-Hittite, Phoenician, and 
Assyrian monuments, Kulamuwa’s carved relief not only presents the speaker 
but also articulates a tailored visual, architectural, and rhetorical performance 
of royal power. 


6 Portal Orthostat as Interactive Object 


When we consider the content of the inscription, visual display, and archi- 
tectural placement together, what emerges is not merely a composition, but 
a highly crafted text-in-context designed to function in a particular location. 
How does this text-artifact communicate with its viewers? Linguistic-anthro- 
pological attention to interaction offers a model for identifying the social work 
that is accomplished in a range of interactions between text-artifacts and view- 
ers. Text-objects embody certain indexical features which point to a view of 
the world and the authorizing agent’s identity in that world. The orthostat 
encodes Kulamuwa’s identity in separate but parallel channels through text 
(the rhetorical construction of a narrative world with Kulamuwaat its center [“I 
am Kulamuwa’]), image (the depiction of Kulamuwa as a divinely authorized, 
pious Assyrian king in the act of tending to the social stability of his territory), 
and materiality (in its placement in the citadel and its “dialogue” with earlier 
generations of monumental sculpture in the city). This constitutes a type of 
self-characterization through monumental display. Embedded in the orthostat 
by the king and his artisans, these signifiers transform the object into a site 


100 What he calls, “elite emulation.” Brown, “Monumentalizing Identities,” 241-242. See also 
Herrmann, “Cosmopolitan Politics,” 501. 

101 Brown, “Monumentalizing Identities,” 242. 
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of potential interaction. When viewers observe and decode these signifiers, it 
opens the possibility to accomplish the social work of identity formation. 

Kulamuwa’s performance of kingship (his view of the world with himself 
at the center as the “king who acts”) is brought into the present through 
the viewer's observation of the inscription, the relief, and the orthostat.!03 
But interaction is always constituted by some amount of mutual exchange; 
the viewer’s observation necessarily entails a response. This response has the 
potential to ratify or challenge the particular presence of the authorizing agent 
embodied in the text-object.!©* Consciously or unconsciously, the viewer must 
decide how to position herself or himself in relation to the text-object and the 
figure behind it. Put differently, the monument generates what Erving Goffman 
called a “character contest,’ an interaction in which one party’s “display of char- 
acter directly bears upon another’s.”! In character contests, “Each person will 
be at least incidentally concerned with establishing evidence of strong char- 
acter, and conditions will be such as to allow this only at the expense of the 
character of the other participants.”!°° The interaction between Kulamuwa’s 
monument and the viewer is just this type of zero-sum contest of character. 
Imagine for a minute, if one of the figures identified in the inscription had 
the opportunity to view the portal orthostat and read its contents. If the king 
of Assyria acquiesced to Kulamuwa’s claim to have “hired him” as one hires a 
mercenary, he would be placing himself in a subjugated relationship to Kula- 
muwa.!©” He would both ratify and reify Kulamuwa’s rhetorical view of the 
world.!8 If, on the other hand, our viewer (the king of Assyria) challenged Kula- 
muwa’s characterization by damaging the inscription itself, the character of 
Kulamuwa as embodied in the inscription would change. The viewer's agency 
would be affirmed at the cost of the inscription. 

For this reason, the patron and artisans behind the monument try to compel 
a certain type of response. Visually and rhetorically the text-object attempts to 
recruit the viewer to roles that acquiesce to Kulamuwa’s portrait of the world. 
The same thing happens in the visual mode. The integration of the relief figure 


103 Suriano, “Historicality,” 105. 
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638. 
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of Kulamuwa with the visual layout of the inscription on the orthostat creates 
a model for how viewers should themselves relate to the inscription. I argued 
above that the indented space in the visual field occupied by the relief figure 
structures a mise en abyme. Kulamuwa’s pious action with respect to his own 
inscription becomes a model for how the viewer should behave with respect 
to the very same inscription. So, too, Kulamuwa’s invocation of a deictic rela- 
tionship with his deities (symbolically present in their emblems) suggests an 
analogy: just as Kulamuwa demonstrates his relationship with his deities in 
caring for his inscription, so also the viewer should demonstrate their sub- 
servient relationship with Kulamuwa in the moment of interaction.!©9 What 
is more, the relief carving leaves a blank space behind the king (Figure 12). A 
related relief carving from the citadel contains an almost identical image of the 
king (Figure 13). It differs from the orthostat relief in that it includes a smaller 
attendant behind the king fanning him with a lotus blossom." Leaving a space 
behind the figure of Kulamuwa invites the viewer to project himself or herself 
as a submissive attendant to the king." In each of these ways, the orthostat 
attempts to visually recruit the audience to social roles that accept the ruling 
power of Kulamuwa. 

The composition also attempts to shape the audience's responses through 
the protective curses. We see this both in terms of the implied viewers to whom 
the curses are addressed (Kulamuwa’s heirs and “anyone”) as well as in the 
conditionality of the curse. The conditional framing of the curses presents the 
audience with binary responses: either harming or not harming the inscription. 
By explicitly threatening the potential iconoclast, the curses implicitly present 
an underlying prohibition (“do not harm this spr”). The curses, however, are not 
merely a rhetorical attempt to shape the viewer's response; they represent per- 
formative utterances that attempt to guarantee punishment. There is irony to 
the fact that curses encode in the inscription the possibility of its most feared 
fate in its very attempt to avoid that fate and ensure its effective reception." 

An interaction framework allows us to consider the distinct ways that view- 
ers can relate to objects bearing discursive and visual signs. There is a spectrum 
of interactions ranging from highly structured, focused encounters like pub- 
lic reading or direct ritual engagement to unfocused interactions. Unfocused 
interactions might take place without conscious awareness or even registering 


109 Cf. Feldman, “Object Agency?,’ 148-165. 
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as an encounter in the view of participants. Since it was placed at a threshold, 
we can assume that Kulamuwa’s orthostat was regularly viewed and observed 
as individuals went about daily affairs in the Zincirli citadel. As David Ker- 
tai points out, the citadel porticos may have been sites of royal hospitality, 
spaces of interaction with Zincirli’s rulers." The inscription itself says nothing 
about interacting with the orthostat nor is there archaeological evidence for 
any direct, focused interaction with the stele like the cup-shaped impressions 
on the base of the colossal statue found outside Gate Q.!"4 

The archaeological record, however, does indicate that the orthostat stood 
in Building J for at least a century, until its destruction sometime in the early 
seventh century B.c.E."5 If so, it was visible down into the reign of Bar-Rakib, 
who probably alludes to the inscription when he refers to the “house of Kula- 
muwa” (byt klmw) in his own building inscription." The placement of the 
orthostat on the west side of the vestibule to Building J was both prominent 
and restricted.” During this period, it would have been visible to anyone enter- 
ing or exiting either of the building’s two primary rooms. At the same time, 
entrance to Building J was limited. A series of gates mediated access to the 
citadel: the southern city gate, the main citadel gate (both decorated with mon- 
umental relief sculptures in Syro-Hittite style), Gate E (an inner citadel gate), 
and Gate Q (decorated with portal lions and offering access to Building J)."8 
Gilibert writes, 


Allin all, the orthostat was a work created by and for the courtly elite, for a 
handful of connoisseurs who frequented the palace. Thus, in Kulamuwa’s 
time, the image of the dead king was used to pursue a double discourse. 
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For those whose place was outside the palace compound, the royal ances- 
tor [as seen in the colossal statue] was a powerful, archaic icon which, 
evoked in rituals of offerings, worked as an inclusive symbol of belong- 
ing. Inside the royal compound, for the eyes of the few, the royal figure 
was given a name and became a multi-layered political locus, a testimony 
to a newly developed elite identity that developed further in the century 
to follow. 


Throughout this period, the Kulamuwa orthostat shaped hierarchical inter- 
actions through unfocused interaction. The mere presence of the orthostat 
made individuals entering and exiting the citadel confront Kulamuwa’s self- 
presentation in stone. By observing his claims to kingship, viewers would have 
to choose, implicitly or explicitly, how to relate to the figure of Kulamuwa or 
whatever successor reigned on the throne of Ya‘diya. As a result, the orthostat 
not only attempts to shape reactions to the orthostat itself, but to model how 
interaction should take place with the king, present in the flesh, in the admin- 
istrative reception room of Building J. 

With the ongoing ratification of Kulamuwa’s identity as embodied in the 
portal orthostat, the text-object continued to affect the reinstantiation of Kula- 
muwa’s order in the Zincirli citadel. What is more, the orthostat also, inevitably, 
accreted more and more social signification because of this ongoing interac- 
tion. Gilibert argues that, a century later, Bar-Rakib’s late-eighth-century B.C.E. 
building inscription is a “conscious reception” of Kulamuwa and his heritage." 
It remained subject to ongoing interaction both spatially and, in the case of 
Bar-Rakib’s inscription, literarily as well. By confronting the viewer with Kula- 
muwa’s self-characterization, the portal orthostat shapes a space of hierarchi- 
cal interaction that attempts to form subjects willing to honor the orthostat 
and, as a result, honor Kulamuwa himself. 


7 Pragmatic Paradigms of Zincirli’s Iron Age Inscriptions 
Kulamuwa’s orthostat is something more than just a text. It is a carefully crafted 
text-artifact designed for display in the Zincirli citadel. But this inscription 


is just one instance of the media aesthetics of Northwest Semitic Iron Age 
monuments. Change one of any number of variables and it would commu- 


119 Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 88. See also Hogue, “In the Midst,” 24. 
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nicate differently as a text crafted for its intended site of display. The larger 
corpus of epigraphic material from Zincirli and its surrounds demonstrates 
the choices that might be made about how to compose and display public 
writing. Other inscriptions from this group share features while also exhibit- 
ing diversity in composition, design, and context. These variables highlight a 
set of pragmatic paradigms for how monuments might relate to their specific 
places of display and interaction. Considering Kulamuwa against the backdrop 
of Zincirli’s other Iron Age inscriptions points to the impact of features like 
voicing, size, dedicatory statements, artistic style, form, placement, and inter- 
action. Moreover, knowledge of the impact of media aesthetics in actual mon- 
uments among one example of Israel’s neighbors encourages readers to attend 
to the ways in which displayed texts are imagined in a literary narrative like 
D. 


71 Voicing and Size 

While all the large, public inscriptions at Zincirli are composed in the first- 
person, several small epigraphs are written in the third-person voice. Variation 
in size and voicing reflect pragmatic decisions that point to how inscriptions 
inhabit their material, political, and religious contexts. The small inscriptions 
written in third-person voice include dedicated objects, labels, and seal impres- 
sions. 

The earliest attested small, third-person inscription is a small gold sheath 
(S3708), formed from a thin plate of beaten gold, inscribed with a dedicatory 
prayer ascribed to Kulamuwa (KAI 25). The 6.7cm long sheath, with a diam- 
eter of 2.2cm, was found during the German excavations at Zincirli among 
the debris associated with the fire that put Buildings J and K (“Palace of Kula- 
muwa”) out of use.!2° Non-figurative decorative elements divide the sheath into 
two cylindrical bands, each further divided into horizontal rectangular fields 
oriented parallel to the axis of the cylinder.!?! F. von Luschan identified this 
as a sheath that would attach to the handle of a scepter, while Lemaire has 
argued that the object is more likely an amulet.122 On this object is a seven-line 


120 According to the catalog of small finds, it was found outside the wide staircase of Building 
K. Walter Andrea, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli ( AiS), Vol. 5: Die Kleinfunde von Sendschirli, 
Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen 15 (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1943), pl. 47 
f-g; KAI II, 35; Younger, Arameans, 405 n. 104. Tropper notes that the object has been con- 
sidered lost since the end of the Second World War. Tropper, Die Inschriften, 50. 

121 Kurt Galling, “The Scepter of Wisdom: A Note on the Gold Sheath of Zendjirli and Eccle- 
siastes 12:11,” BASOR 119 (1950): 15-18, at 16. 

122 Andrea, AiS, Vol. 5, 102, 167; André Lemaire, “SMR dans la petite inscription de Kilamuwa 
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inscription that is divided across two adjacent rectangular fields, lines 1-4 and 
lines 5-7 respectively: 


KAI 25 (Gold Sheath with Inscription Attributed to Kulamuwa) 
lsmrzqn  Šytnlhr smr which Kulamuwa son of Hayya made for RKB- 


2 klmw 6 kb ‘L. May RKB-‘L grant him length of life! 
3 br hy Trk hy 
4 Irkb’l 


Kulamuwa dedicates the object for RKB-’L and, in turn, the deity for the bless- 
ing of long life. The dedication may imply that the object was intended for 
deposition in a ritual space even though its size and shape suggest that it could 
have been a wearable object. It fits well among the small finds from this area in 
the citadel; the craftsmanship is comparable to two other gold and silver pen- 
dants found in Buildings K and J (Figure 16).!23 The fact that the object was 
inscribed might have drawn attention to it and its attendant material quali- 
ties. Unlike the uninscribed pendants, the sheath’s inscription works together 
with the luster of the gold plate and the delicacy of its soldered ornamenta- 
tion to draw the eyes of potential viewers.!24 The dedication anchors the object 
in a network of actors, most importantly the dyadic relationship between a 
deity and its human devotee.!*5 As a performative utterance, the blessing for- 
mula attempts to shape the world around it by securing the goodwill of one or 
more deities.!26 The words on the dedicated object are a perpetual petition for 
long life and ongoing testimony to Kulamuwa’s pious deeds. Through inscrip- 
tion, the object becomes a visible sign of the deity-devotee relationship that 
Kulamuwa attempts to cultivate. Wherever the object was placed, it served as 
evidence of that relationship, even if it was not read or continually engaged 
through ritual activity. 


(Zencirli),” Syria 67 (1990): 323-327. The semantic value of smr is uncertain. J. Hoftijzer 
and K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions, 2 vols., HdO 21 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1995), 793. 

123 One of these (S 3625) was associated with a floor immediately below the fire debris in 
Building J and the other (S 3691) was associated with another bronze plate found in the 
fire debris in the stairs leading to Building K. Andrea, AiS, Vol. 5, 167 (pl. 46-47). 

124 On the material qualities of precious metals in personal amulets, see Jeremy D. Smoak, 
“Wearing Divine Words: In Life and Death,” Material Religion 15 (2019): 433-455. 

125 Forthe role of images in embodying the relational structures of social formations in mate- 
rial form, see Levtow, Images of Others, 16. 

126 Austin, How to do Things with Words, 14-15. 
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FIGURE 16 Gold pendant from Zincirli (ancient Sanral), Turkey. Ca. ninth-eighth cen- 
tury B.C.E. Inv. S 3625. Gold: 4.5 cm x 4.4cm 
PHOTO CREDIT: BPK BILDAGENTUR / STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
VORDERASIATISCHES MUSEUM / STEFAN BÜCHNER / ART RESOURCE, NY 


A single clay bulla (Figure 17) and three silver ingots (Figure 18) dating to the 
reign of Bar-Rakib were also found in the buildings north of Gate Q (Buildings 
J, K, and L). All four objects were inscribed with the phrase lbrrkb . br . pnmw 
(“Belonging to Bar-Rakib, son of Panamuwa’).!?” Bar-Rakib’s reign (733/32-713/ 
11B.C.E.) marked both the high point and end of local, West Semitic monu- 
mental inscriptions at Zincirli.2°8 The bulla preserves a seal impression that 


127 The ingots were apparently discovered in the rubble above the floor in the “nordpalast” 
(Buildings J, K, and L), suggesting that they were lost there after the fire put the northern 
palace out of use. Von Luschan, AiS, 5:19; Tropper, Inschriften von Zincirli, 151. 

128 


Younger, Arameans, 390. He is the last local ruler of Zincirli known by name. 
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FIGURE 17 Bulla with impression of stamp seal with Bar-Rakib’s name 
from Zincirli (ancient Samal), Turkey. Ca. 730-710 B.C.E. Inv. 
S 3706. Clay: 1.9 cm length, 2.0cm width, 1.1cm thick, 1.15 cm 
diameter 
PHOTO CREDIT: BPK BILDAGENTUR / STAATLICHE 
MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, ETHNOLOGISCHES MUSEUM / ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


mimics in miniature aspects of the media aesthetics of the Zincirlimonuments. 
The seal is divided into three registers with a bold line separating each regis- 
ter as is the case in many of the Zincirli monumental relief carvings.!29 The 
first engraved register of the seal includes a winged sun-disk and yoke emblem. 
The inscription itself is split over the next two registers. When impressed, the 
appearance of writing in relief headed by divine emblems invokes the same 
association of text and divine emblems as on Kulamuwa’s orthostat (KAI 24) as 
well as on Bar-Rakib’s first-person monumental compositions (KAI 216, 217). 


129 Including Kulamuwa’s orthostat (KAI 24), Katumuwa’s memorial stele, and Bar-Rakib’s 
own multiline relief inscriptions on monumental orthostats (KAI 216, 217). No horizontal 
dividers separate lines of inscriptions on the two colossal statues (KAI 214, 215). 
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FIGURE 18 Silver ingot inscribed in Aramaic with the name “Bar-Rakib, son of Panamuwa” 
from Zincirli (ancient Samal), Turkey. Ca. 730-710 B.C.E. Silver 
PHOTO CREDIT: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM / ART RE- 
SOURCE, NY 


These third-person inscriptions draw attention to the physical continuity be- 
tween the inscription and the text-artifact on which it is inscribed (an index- 
ical relationship). This is particularly true of the ownership inscription on 
Bar-Rakib’s stamp seal preserved through the clay bulla. The inscribed silver 
ingots demonstrate that, on its own, the phrase “Belonging to Bar-Rakib, son of 
Panamuwa’ constitutes a claim of ownership or association. The seal impres- 
sion preserves the same phrase. But the medium of the stamp seal implies 
both presence and absence. The seal impression testifies to a moment in the 
past when Bar-Rakib or a delegated agent impressed the clay with the image 
engraved on the seal.!8° All the same, that moment is past. Just as much as the 


130 The seal is an indexical sign that points to the act of sealing. Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic,” 
106-112. 
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seal makes a claim of what belongs to Bar-Rakib, it also can be taken to say 
“Bar-Rakib was here (act accordingly).” 

The compositions on large basalt objects from Zincirli, however, confront 
the viewer with the first-person voice of the speaker (“I am P.N.”). All but one 
are composed in the voice of the memorialized subject. This group includes 
Kulamuwa’s portal orthostat (KAI 24), the colossal statue of Hadad (Kar 214) 
dedicated by Panamuwa |, found at the nearby site of Gercin, the Katumuwa 
stele, as well as the three inscribed architectural orthostats associated with Bar- 
Rakib (KAI 216-218). In Sanders’s view, the deictic shift from third-person labels 
and dedications to first-person compositions allows text-artifacts to “speak 
directly to the reader.”!3! These monuments attempt to bring the agency of the 
speaker into the present moment of interaction by juxtaposing first-person dis- 
course with carved images. In addition to advertising the cultural authority and 
resources necessary to construct such costly objects, these monuments also try 
to communicate, “I, Bar-Rakib, am here (act accordingly).” 


7-2 Dedicatory Statements 

Dedicatory statements anchor inscribed objects in physical and social contexts. 
Kulamuwa’s portal orthostat did not include any dedicatory statement about 
the inscription or the building into which it was integrated. But dedicatory 
statements are often found on a wide range of inscribed text-artifacts among 
the corpus of Northwest Semitic inscriptions.!? In distinguishing them from 
memorial inscriptions, Max Miller notes that dedicatory inscriptions first and 
foremost identify the object (and only secondarily connect it to the actions of a 
king or dedicating individual).!33 The inscribed smr associated with Kulamuwa 
(KAI 25) demonstrates the highly stylized syntax of dedicatory formulas. This 
syntax includes (1) a noun that labels the object of the inscription; (2) a relative 
particle; (3) a verb; (4) a subject, P.N. of the agent responsible for the dedicat- 
ing action; (5) a direct object, specifically a name of the deity to whom the 
object is dedicated; and (6) a request of blessing from the deity on behalf of 
the dedicating actor.!34 Because Northwest Semitic dedicatory formulas begin 


131 Sanders, The Invention of Hebrew, 114. 

132 Some objects include a sarcophagus (’rn, KAI 1), temple (bt, KAI 4 and 286), sculpture (ms, 
KAI 5 and 6), and wall (qr, KAI 7). 

133 Max Miller, “The Moabite Stone as a Memorial Stela,” PEQ 106 (1974): 9-18, at 10-11. 

134 Onthis formula and the distinction of dedicatory inscriptions from memorial inscriptions 
in Nws text-objects, see Miller, “Moabite Stone.” Cf. William Hallo, Royal Inscriptions of 
Ur. See also Green, I Undertook Great Works, 90; Suriano, “Historicality,” 106-109; Sanders, 
“Writing and Early Iron Age Israel,” 98; and Samuel Boyd, “The Use of the Relative and Near 
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by identifying the object, they function as labels.!5 Labeling relies on physical 
continuity—that is, an indexical relationship—between the initial inscribed 
object noun and the object on which, or into which, it is inscribed. 

If the gold smr of Kulamuwa is the only inscription at Zincirli that fits cleanly 
into the category of “dedicatory inscription,” dedicatory statements are also 
found in compositions on orthostats and statuary. The two inscribed colossal 
statues discovered at Gercin and Tahtalı Pinan (about two kilometers north of 
Zincirli) incorporate dedicatory elements into the larger composition. The 3.4- 
meter tall, colossal statue of Hadad from Gercin preserves a sizable inscription 
in the first-person voice of Panamuwa I (KAI 214).!°6 It begins as follows: 


KAI 2141 
Unk [.] pnmw. br. qrl. mlk.ydy 1am Panamuwa, son of QRL, king of 
. zy. hqmt.nsb.zn.thdd. Ya'diya, who erected this statue for Hadad. 


This opening exhibits the same fronted first-person mode of direct address 
found in Kulamuwa’s composition and, similarly, is frequently classified as a 
memorial inscription.!%’ But this introductory formula also includes a dedica- 
tory statement in which the speaker claims responsibility for dedicating the 
inscribed ngb to or for the deity Hadad.!38 While the first-person voice still 


Demonstrative Pronouns in the Introduction of Phoenician, Old Aramaic, and Samvalian 
Dedication Inscriptions,” JAOS 141 (2021), 539-556. 

135 Sanders, The Invention of Hebrew, 109. 

136 Gerçin was located approximately 7km north of Zincirli. The site is unexcavated, but 
the sculpture was discovered and published by German Zincirli excavations. Felix von 
Luschan, E. Schrader, and E. Sachau, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, Vol. 1: Einleitung und 
Indschriften, Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen 1 (Berlin: Spemann, 
1893), 49-52. Herbert Niehr, “The Katumuwa Stele in the Context of Royal Mortuary Cult 
at Samal,” in In Remembrance of Me: Feasting with the Dead in the Ancient Middle East, 
ed. V.R. Herrmann and J.D. Schloen, o1MP 37 (Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 2014), 57—60, at 58. Considering the contents of the inscription, which 
refers to a mqm pnmw br qrl mlk y‘dy (“Place belonging to Panamuwa, son of QRL, king of 
Yatdiya” KAI 21414-15), it has been hypothesized that the site was a (royal) necropolis built 
by the kings of Ya’diya. 

137 Green identifies this, too, as an example of “paired memorial compositions.” The first 
begins in l. 1, while the second begins in l. 9: [w’n]k. pnmw. gm. yšbt . 1. msb. *by. Green, 
I Undertook Great Works, 180. The inscription is composed in the local dialect of Aramaic. 
Two Aramaic markers that appear in the initial line include br for “son” (although see the 
use of br in the Phoenician KA7 24) and the differentiation of the relative (zy) and demon- 
strative particles (zn). See Sam Boyd, “Relative and Near Demonstrative Pronouns,’ 542 
n. 20. 

138 Compare to the Katumuwa stele, which begins with the fronted first-person formula 
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emphasizes the speaking agent, the presence of the dedicatory formula at the 
beginning of the composition focuses the viewer's attention on the object. 

The body of Panamuwa’s memorial inscription commemorates other deeds 
(his rise to power, building projects, bringing economic prosperity, and pious 
offerings). The narrative ends, however, with a reiteration of Panamuwa’s claim 
to have set up this colossal statue: 


KAI 214:14-15 

Mybnyt.mt.wlh|qmt.nsb. hdd. “So I built and erected an image of this 
zn.wmqm. pnmw. br. qrl.mlk. Hadad and a place (mqm) for Pana- 

By ‘dy muwa, son of QRL, king of ’Ya‘diya. 


Building a statue of Hadad and mqm for himself is the climax of the memo- 
rializing composition. Together, these two self-referential statements bracket 
the literary presentation of Panamuwa’s deeds with a focus on the interaction 
of the viewer with the very statue he incorporates into his narrative.!99 As part 
of the latter dedicatory statement, the inscription also refers to the context in 
which it was erected: the mqm of Panamuwa.!*° This may refer to a close-by 
tomb of Panamuwa at Gercin, a site that has been suggested as a royal necrop- 
olis for the kings of Ya’diya.4! 

The colossal statue of Hadad embeds a dedicatory statement in a composi- 
tion that otherwise resembles a first-person memorial. The opposite is true of 
the colossal statue discovered at Tahtalı Pınarı (KAI 215). This statue is incom- 
plete, and neither the carved base nor the torso and head of the sculpture are 
extant. Much of the cylindrical skirt of the figure survives. A twenty-three-line 


and immediately highlights that Katumuwa commissioned the stele and placed it in the 
memorial chamber. (Katumuwa ll. 1-2). Dennis Pardee, “The Katumuwa Inscription,’ in In 
Remembrance of Me: Feasting with the Dead in the Ancient Middle East, ed. V.R. Herrmann 
and J.D. Schloen, o1MP 37 (Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
2014), 45-48. 

139 This creates a shared frame of reference between the implied viewer visual frame of ref- 
erence and that of Panamuwa’s narrative. We will see a more poignant version of this 
effect in the Karatepe-Aslantas gate inscriptions. On this, see below. On the rhetorical and 
literary structure of the inscription as a whole, see Green, I Undertook Great Works, 185- 
193; K. Lawson Younger Jr. “Panamuwa and Bar-Rakib: Two Structural Analyses,” JANES 18 
(1986): 91-103. 

140 A comparable reference to the constructed space within which the inscription was placed 
can be found in Yehaumilk’s dedication (Kar 10 l. 3-6) and the Mesha inscription (KAI 181 
l. 2). 

141 Niehr, “Katumuwa Stele in the Context of Royal Mortuary Cult,’ 58. 
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composition in Sanvalian Aramaic is inscribed on the sculpture in the relief 
style characteristic of the Zincirli monumental inscriptions.!*2 


KAI 215:1-2 
Insb.2n.sm. brrkb . ľbh . This statue Bar-Rakib set up for his father, 
lpnmw. br. brşr . mlk . ydy. Panamuwa, son of Barsur, king of Ya’diya.... 


bm [broken] . nt [.] [-]wt[-.] My father was Panamuwa. On account of 
*by. pnmw . b|ş]dq bh pltwh. the righteousness 2of my father the gods of 
th. ydy.mn. shth Ya‘diya delivered him from destruction.!*4 


The first line describes Bar-Rakib’s dedication of a ngb (“statue”) on behalf of 
his father, Panamuwa 11. The dedicatory statement is voiced in the third person. 
With the exception of the clearly distinguished near-demonstrative pronoun 
zn “this” rather than the relative pronoun zy, the syntactic structure of this 
statement is perfectly analogous to the Kulamuwa gold sheath dedication dis- 
cussed above.'*4 As Gibson writes, this is “technically a votive inscription.”!45 
As an object, however, the inscribed sculpture is not dedicated to a deity but 
to Bar-Rakib’s father, Panamuwa 11, whose life, as it will turn out, is the literary 
subject of lines 2-19 of the following composition.!** The second sentence of 
the inscription moves into first-person speech marked by pronominal suffixes 
most often in the form *by (“my father”).!*” The context-specific pragmatics of 


142 The inscription is integrated into the depiction of the figure’s garments. According to 
David Schloen, the line of the garment that extends into the block of the inscription 
is likely one that was worn over the tunic. See V.R. Herrmann and J.D. Schloen, eds., In 
Remembrance of Me: Feasting with the Dead in the Ancient Middle East, OIMP 37 (Chicago: 
The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 2014), 120. 

143 Transcription from Donner and Rollig, KAJ, I: 50. The reading of /k. ydy in line 1 is unclear 
but reconstructed based on KAI 2141. The following words are fragmentary. Donner and 
Röllig, KAI, 11:225. 

144 Boyd, “Use of the Relative and Near Demonstrative Pronouns,” 552. 

145 Gibson, TSS, 11:77; Miller, “The Moabite Stone as a Memorial Stele,” 11; Green, J Undertook 
Great Works, 196. 

146 Younger, “Two Structural Analyses,” 99. At the end, Bar-Rakib refers to his own actions on 
behalf of his father, a unit that resembles a memorial inscription on its own. Green iden- 
tifies this as a “paired memorial inscription” with the innovation that the first discusses 
Bar-Rakib’s father and then second his own accomplishments, however limited they may 
be at this point in his reign. Green, I Undertook Great Works, 199. 

147 Linesı, 5, 6, 8, 10, u, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20. The introduction of a first-person memorial inscrip- 
tion with a third-person dedicatory clause also happens in KAI 202:1-2 (Zakkur): ![n]sb. 
zy. $m. zkr . mlk | . hļmt. wl. Plwr | . mr’h] 22) \nh. zkr . mlk . hmt . wl “Statue which 
Zakkur, king of Hamath and Lwath set up for Iluwer his lord. ‘I am Zakkur, king of Hamath 
and Lwath.’” 
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pronominal marking allows the audience to identify the inscription’s speaker 
with the dedicating agent of the statue, Bar-Rakib. The phrase “by pnmw (“My 
father was Panamuwa’) functions like the common fronted first-person + P.N. 
clauses (e.g., 2k Almw—‘T am Kulamuwa’ KAI 24:1). Bar-Rakib’s speech—“My 
father was Panamuwa’—is deictically transposed because he is talking about 
his father, not about himself.*8 The introductions to KAI 214 and 215 both 
include memorializing and dedicatory elements, but they are transposed. 
Fronting the dedication lets Bar-Rakib name himself first while also clarifying 
to the audience his identity as the speaker of the subsequent memorial com- 
position. 

Although poorly preserved at many points, this inscription is an important 
historical source for the local dynasty of Ya’diya and its growing alignment 
with the Neo-Assyrian empire under the reign of Tiglath-Pileser 111.149 The 
inscription, voiced by Bar-Rakib, the last ruler of Zincirli known by name, tells 
of a coup against Bar-Rakib’s grandfather, Barsur.!5° According to Bar-Rakib, 
Panamuwa II secured the assistance of Tiglath-Pileser 111 to retake control of 
Ya'diya.5! Afterwards, Panamuwa 11 served as a loyal vassal of the Assyrian king, 
joining the Assyrians on campaigns and eventually dying there.!52 

Panamuwa ITs untimely death explains some of the reason for the unusual 
voicing of the inscription in the first-person voice of Bar-Rakib on his father’s 
behalf.53 At the same time, it was probably a conscious rhetorical choice, 
not merely a mechanical reflection of the circumstances. It was possible to 
compose a memorial inscription in the voice of the deceased after the fact. 
Consider the later example of the Eshmunazor sarcophagus inscription from 
Byblos (c. 5th century B.c.£.). The speaker, it seems, died prematurely. Eshmu- 
nazor exclaims, “I was taken before my time!” (ngzlt bl ty KAI 14:2-3). Even 
so, a large part of the composition is framed as the late Eshmunazor’s first- 
person singular speech.!* Later, his mother, Emashtoret, is inserted into the 


148 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 198. 

149 Younger, Arameans, 416—419. 

150 KAI 215:6-15. 

151 KAI 215:25-27. 

152 KAI 215:42-61. 

153 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 194-195. 

154 The voicing of the inscription is as follows: (1) ll. 1-2a: third-person introduction of Esh- 
munazor’s speech; (2) ll. 2b—13a: first-person singular (Eshmunazor); (3) ll. 13b—-20< first- 
person plural (Eshmunazor and his mother, Emashtoret); (4) ll. 2ob—22 curses with first- 
person singular reference. This change in voicing introduces unexpected variety into an 
otherwise generically diverse inscription that includes elements of the memorial and 
funerary genres. See Alice Faber, “On the Structural Unity of the Eshmunazor Inscription,” 
JAOS 106 (1986): 425-432. 
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composition (Il. 13b-14) to memorialize what she and Eshmunazor ostensibly 
accomplished together (ll. 15-20). It is likely that she commissioned the com- 
position on his behalf after his untimely death. If this is correct, Emashtoret 
also benefited from memorializing her son in this way. In a corpus of inscrip- 
tions dominated by male kings and their sons, Emashtoret is commemorated 
as a powerful queen (Amlkt, |. 15), a coregent who acts with Eshmunazor after 
the death of his father (KAT 14:1-3). The Eshmunazor sarcophagus suggests that 
the voicing of Bar-Rakib’s dedication for his father (KAI 215) was a rhetorical 
decision. The configuration of the composition is a meaningful performance 
of familial responsibility. 

The inscription is more than a memorial to Panamuwa 11 (and his royal 
service to Assyria). It is just as much, if not more, a memorial to Bar-Rakib’s 
act of memorializing his father.5> Leading with the third-person dedicatory 
clause emphasizes the object, as was the case with the small gold votive object 
we examined above. More importantly, the syntax of the dedicatory formula 
allows Bar-Rakib to prioritize his own name and dedicatory act before acknowl- 
edging the father he memorializes. The emphasis on Bar-Rakib as pious succes- 
sor is reinforced when, at the end of the composition, Bar-Rakib completes his 
account of his father’s life and turns unabashedly to his own deeds: 


KAI 215:19—20 
1w'nky. br(r)kb. br. pnm[w 19And I am Bar-Rakib, son of Panamu[wa. | 
. bs|dq . by. wbsdqy . hwsbny On account of my father’s [right]eous- 


.mr'[y ...]?”by . pnmw. br. ness and on account of my righteousness, 
brsr.wsmt |.] nşb .zn .[ľb]y. my l[ord] caused me to sit ... ?°my father, 
lpnmw. br. brşr . wmlkt . .…. Panamuwa, son of Barsur. And I set up this 


statue [for my fa]ther, for Panamuwa son of 
Barsur, and I reigned ... 


As with the colossal Hadad (Kar 214), the reiteration of the dedication of the 
statue as a narrative statement at the end of the composition refocuses the 
viewer's attention on the text-artifact at hand. It encourages the audience to 
consider the inscribed colossal statue rather than just the inscription. Unique 
to this inscription (KAI 215), however, is the shift from Bar-Rakib giving voice 


155 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 194. Compare to uninscribed mortuary stelae that de- 
picted a deceased individual engaging in a mortuary repast with an attendant figure (often 
smaller). These smaller figures are sometimes understood to represent the surviving indi- 
vidual who commissioned the monument, and thus memorialize an act of familial piety. 
Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments Revisited,’ 181. 
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to his father’s story to his making claims for himself. As Green points out, the 
formulation from 1. 18 on presents a second memorial inscription.>® But Bar- 
Rakib’s only notable deed is his advocacy for his father, the very deed he hopes 
the audience will call to mind in viewing this dedicated image. Here, Bar-Rakib 
attempts to ensure that his own identity as a legitimate successor would be 
invoked alongside that of his father, Panamuwa. 


7.3 Artistic Style 
The text-artifacts under consideration invoke and combine Neo-Assyrian, Hit- 
tite, and Phoenician artistic styles and traditions in unique ways. These choices 
reflect a range of options available to Iron Age craftsmen and rulers. The colos- 
sal statue of Hadad (KAI 214) is closer in style to the tradition of Syro-Hittite 
colossal statuary attested earlier at Zincirli as well as at sites like Karatepe- 
Aslantasg.!5” Visually, the inscription is laid out on the skirt of the statue and 
is executed in lapidary relief, like the Kulamuwa orthostat and the Luwian Car- 
chemish reliefs before it.5* By dedicating a colossal statue in the Syro-Hittite 
style, the king, Panamuwa I, makes a direct connection to local traditions of 
power through visual representation. These choices are also reflected in the 
language and rhetoric of the inscription. The inscription is composed in the 
local dialect of Aramaic, not the Phoenician of Kulamuwa’s orthostat.!°9 So, too, 
the opening line identifies Panamuwa I as king of Yadiya. Where Kulamuwa 
did not explicitly call himself king, perhaps related to his tenuous relation to 
Assyria, Panamuwa claims the title and makes no reference to Assyrian power 
in the subsequent composition.16° 

Bar-Rakib draws on the local visual repertoire of the Zincirli monuments 
while hewing more closely to the Assyrian empire. Three inscribed basalt 
orthostats associated with Bar-Rakib and paired with elaborate relief carvings 
survive from the Zincirli citadel (Kar 216-218). KAI 216, a building inscription 
paired with a relief carving of Bar-Rakib, cites Kulamuwa’s orthostat textually 
and visually in describing the construction of the Northern Portico and adjoin- 
ing Hilani 1v in the citadel (Figure 19). In good Northwest Semitic tradition, 


156 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 199. 

157 For a survey of colossal statuary in this region and period, see Osborne, “Counter-Monu- 
mentality,” 173-177. 

158 Like KAI 215 and KAI 26C. 

159 Sam Boyd, “Use of the Relative and Near Demonstrative Pronouns,’ 552. 

160 In this way, Panamuwa I distinguishes himself not only from Kulamuwa before him, but 
the later royal inscriptions of Bar-Rakib, which talk at length about the power of the 
Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser. On this period of relatively autonomous rule at Zincirli, see 
Younger, Arameans, 406-416. 
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FIGURE 19 

Palace orthostat of 
Bar-Rakib from Zin- 
cirli (ancient Sanral), 
Turkey with Aramaic 
inscription (KAI 216). 
Ca. 730-710 B.C.E. 
PHOTO CREDIT: MARK 
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he attempts to supersede the accomplishments of his forebearer, Kulamuwa: 
bigger buildings, more lavish display of images, and the multiplication of dis- 
played text.!®! All three monumental inscriptions include the first-person con- 
struction, “I am Bar-Rakib” and are carved in the raised relief style typical of 
Zincirli.!6? Like Kulamuwa’s portal orthostat, each text-artifact was integrated 
into the architecture of the administrative spaces within the citadel. In these 
inscriptions, Bar-Rakib also presents himself as a regionally powerful local king, 
first among his “brother kings” (hy mlky’ KAI 216:14-15).163 

While Bar-Rakib does embrace local signifiers of authority, he performs an 
Assyrian style of royal authority through the relief program and three inscribed 
orthostats that decorate his citadel complex. Unlike Kulamuwa’s ambiguous 
relationship to Assyrian power, however, Bar-Rakib moderates his performance 


161 Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 88. 
162 Hogue, “In the Midst,’ 31. 
163 Hogue, “In the Midst,’ 25. 
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of local power with his unequivocal claim to be a loyal vassal (‘d, “servant”) 
of the Assyrian king.!6* On the colossal statue dedicated for Panamuwa 11, 
Bar-Rakib asserts that his father (Panamuwa 11) “ran at the wheel of his lord 
Tiglath-Pileser’” (KAT 215 l. 13).!® In his building inscription (KAz 216), Bar-Rakib 
makes the same claim about his own relationship to the Assyrian ruler.!66 Bar- 
Rakib’s rhetoric is borne out in the language and style of the inscription and 
accompanying reliefs. In their composition, the inscriptions shift away from 
the local dialect of Aramaic found at Sanral towards imperial Aramaic.!®” Even 
more apparent is the Assyrian-style of the king’s throne and larger relief pro- 
gram.168 


7.4 Form, Context, Interaction 
Monuments, particularly inscribed monuments, construct sites of interaction 
between viewers and text-artifacts. Writing about funerary monuments, Domi- 
nik Bonatz argues that monuments mark spaces of interaction and, in turn, 
facilitate interaction between the living viewer and the deceased ancestor (as 
present in the monument).!6° How the viewer relates to the deceased, Bon- 
atz notes, varies based on the mode of visual expression. Two-dimensional 
relief carving and three-dimensional sculpture-in-the-round shape the view- 
ing experience in distinct ways. 

One way of constructing interactive spaces is to integrate text and images 
into the architectural fabric of a building.!”° By displaying his memorial com- 


164 KAI 216:3. 

165 See Younger, Arameans, 416—422. 

166 “I ran at the wheel of my lord, king of Assyria” (KAI 216:8-9). 

167 Boyd, Language Contact, 172. 

168 Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 86. 

169 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments Revisited,” 184. See Colin Renfrew “The Ar- 
chaeology of Ritual, of Cult, and of Religion” in The Archaeology of Ritual, ed. Kyriakides, E. 
(Los Angeles: Cotsen Institute of Archeology Press, 2007), 109-122. On the presence of 
Katumuwa in the stele, see Matthew J. Suriano, “Breaking Bread with the Dead: Katu- 
muwa’s Stele, Hosea 9:4, and the Early History of the Soul,” JAOS 134 (2014): 385-405; 
Richard C. Steiner, Disembodied Souls: The Nefesh in Israel and Kindred Spirits in the 
Ancient Near East, with an Appendix on the Katumuwa Inscription, SBLANEM 1 (Atlanta: 
SBL Press, 2015). On the lengthy afterlife of the table scene in South Arabia, see Benjamin 
Sass, “From Maras and Zincirli to es-Sawda’: The Syro-Hittite Roots of the South Arabian 
Table Scene,’ in Bilder als Quellen: Images as sources: studies on ancient Near Eastern arte- 
facts and the Bible inspired by the work of Othmar Keel, ed. Susanne Bickel et al., OBO 
Sonderband (Fribourg: Academic, 2007), 293-319. 

170 Cf. Phoenician dedicatory inscriptions (KAI 4, 10) that are integrated into building spaces. 
So also, the Ekron inscription (KAI 286). See Jeremy D. Smoak, “The Ekron Dedication as 
Monumental Text,” 319-336. 
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position on a portal orthostat, Kulamuwa allowed his image, composition, 
and name to confront those traversing the threshold of Building J during the 
everyday course of affairs at the Zincirli citadel. About a century later, Bar- 
Rakib integrated multiple first-person inscriptions into the highly elaborate 
two-dimensional relief program of his own citadel constructions.!”1 Embedded 
in the Northern Portico and Hilani rv, these text-objects (and the larger relief 
program) shape spaces of interaction through writing, through relief images, 
and through architecture. 

Bar-Rakib’s shortest inscription is the epigraph (Kaz 218) that labels an 
audience scene on a portal orthostat leading to the portico of Hilani 1v (Fig- 
ure 20).!”2 This orthostat is one of a pair of audience scenes integrated into 
Hilani Iv's relief program: the eastern portal orthostat (with epigraph KAI 218) 
depicts the sitting king engaged in administrative matters with a standing offi- 
cial and the western orthostat depicts a banquet scene.!’3 In both, Bar-Rakib 
is presented in Assyrianizing dress and accompanied by an attendant (on the 
inner face of the corner block) waving a fly-whisk. On the inscribed portal 
orthostat (KAr 218), the king sits on an Assyrian-style throne and addresses 
an administrator who holds a writing board and a stylus of Egyptian type.!”4 
Both portal orthostats depict the king interacting with administrative subordi- 
nates and accompanied by attendants on the adjacent side of the block. The 
western orthostat is at the center of a procession of courtiers and musicians.!”5 
This relief program contributes to the construction of what Gilibert calls the 
“courtly environment” typical of this period of Syro-Hittite monumental art.!76 
In the portico of Hilani Iv, images—supplemented by textual epigraphs— 
work together to construct a space of hierarchical interaction. 


171 On the program, see Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 85-88. 

172 At the top of the scene, in the center of the visual field, a crescent-moon emblem is 
depicted as part of a standard. To the right of the standard, the phrase mr’y . blhrn (“My 
lord is Ba‘al Harran”) appear; between the standard and Bar-Rakib’s cap is the phrase: ‘nh 
. brrkb.br.pnm| w]. These two phrases label the figure of Bar-Rakib and the crescent stan- 
dard of the moon-god. On the development of epigraphs on palace reliefs in Assyria, see 
Winter, “Text on/in Monuments,” 208-211. 

173 Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 86. 

174 Tropper, Inschriften von Zincirli, 145. According to Gilibert, the throne on the opposite, 
western portal orthostat is “a more elaborated throne of Western Syrian manufacture.’ 
Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 86-87. 

175 Gilibert, Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 130. 

176 Gilibert calls the period from c. 790-690 B.c.E. the “age of court ceremony.’ Gilibert, Syro- 
Hittite Monumental Art, 128. 
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FIGURE 20 Portal orthostat of Bar-Rakib from Zincirli (ancient Samal), Turkey, with relief 
carving and Aramaic inscription (KAI 218). Ca. 730-710 B.C.E. Inv. VA 02708. 
Basalt: 3.22 m x 1.35m x.50m 
PHOTO CREDIT: BPK BILDAGENTUR / STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
VORDERASIATISCHES MUSEUM / JURGEN LIEPE / ART RESOURCE, NY 


The same is true in the adjacent Northern Portico to the west of Hilani rv. 
Although the orthostats of KAI 216 and 217 were found out of context, Alessan- 
dra Gilibert has argued that they were likely associated with the Northern 
Portico.!”” Bar-Rakib’s twenty-line memorial inscription (KAI 216) appears on 
a carved basalt orthostat (Figure 19). The inscription is paired with an image of 
Bar-Rakib who is standing facing (or perhaps processing) to the right, holding 
a lotus flower in his left hand and clenching his right hand in a fist. Behind him 
is an attendant holding a fly whisk in the right hand and an unidentified object 


177 Either as portal orthostats or beside one or two of the portico’s three columns. Gilibert, 
Syro-Hittite Monumental Art, 88. 
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in the left. A third first-person inscription (KAI 217) is fragmentary but appears 
to depict a banquet scene with Bar-Rakib holding a lotus flower in his left hand 
and a raised cup in his right.!”8 The overall effect is a citadel complex satu- 
rated with texts and images that elevate the prestige of Bar-Rakib and impress 
viewers with the need for obedience. The coordinated display of multiple first- 
person compositions combined with images of the king attempts to shape the 
citadel as a place of hierarchical interaction. These text-artifacts aspire to form 
submissive subjects who honor Bar-Rakib as faithfully as the courtiers, musi- 
cians, and attendants that line the portico of his buildings. 

A second way of arranging interactive spaces is by placing three-dimen- 
sional sculptures and steles within preexisting structures. At Zincirli, this oc- 
curs with mortuary inscriptions and steles.!’? Three-dimensional sculpture- 
in-the-round, Bonatz argues, invites the viewer into a face-to-face encounter. 
Sculptures of individuals often hold a carved cup, and seated figures are carved 
so that the lap of the individual forms a flat table. Both the cup and the table 
are key elements of the funerary repast, a scene that is well attested in two- 
dimensional reliefs on funerary steles. The execution of the cups and tables 
in sculptural form suggests that they do more than depict a scene. They can, in 
fact, function as cups and as tables to receive offerings on behalf of the memori- 
alized individual.!®° Three-dimensional sculptures invite the viewer to interact 
directly with the statue as if in a face-to-face encounter with the deceased. Bon- 
atz writes, “In all these examples, the idea of a mortuary repast is implicitly 
conceptualised in the appellative character of the image. The opposite figure in 
this concept—in other words, the person in charge of the mortuary offerings— 
is visually addressed by the image.”!*! 

In at least two cases, the attempt to shape interaction between viewers and 
text-artifacts is explicit in the inscriptions themselves. Panamuwa I’s dedica- 
tion of a colossal statue of Hadad (KAI 214) accomplishes this through a condi- 
tional blessing and curse pair. The conditional clauses employ imagined future 
discourse to single out the successor who either does or does not utter specific 
words of remembrance. 


178 Note the similarity to the funerary repast scene in the stele found by the outer wall of 
Hilani1 (Ais, 1v, Taf. 54). 

179 Elsewhere, inscribed colossal statues are attested outside a funerary context. See, for 
example, the inscribed colossal statue from Karatepe-Aslantas (KAI 26 C). 

180 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments Revisited,’ 176-177. 

181 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Monuments Revisited,” 179. 
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KAI 214117, 20-2218 


Yymr |. kl. nb]š. pnmw. mk. 15Saying: “May the nbs of Panamuwa eat 
wts[ty .n]bs [.] pnmw [.] mk. with you! And may the nbs of Panamuwa 
drink with youl” ... 


20m[nmn .] bny.yhz.htr.wysb. ?°Whol[ever] of my sons seizes the 

1. msby .w[y]mlk [.] 71. y’ [dy]. scepter and sits on my throne and reigns 

wyst . brw . wy|zbh . hdd.zn.wľ over Ya[diya] and maintains power and 

.yzk]r . šm . pnmw . ymr [.] t?]kl [sacrifices to this Hadad but does not 

.nbš . pn{mw .| 225. hdd . wtšty. rememb]er the name of Panamuwa by 

nbš.pnmw. m. h|dd]. saying: “May the nbs of Pana[muwa] 
[e]at with Hadad! And may the nbš of 
Panamuwa drink with Ha[dad]!” ... 


This passage is not well preserved; nevertheless, the contrast between the suc- 
cessor who invokes the name of Panamuwa I with Hadad and the one who 
does not is apparent. In this composition, no blessings or curses survive that 
attempt to protect the object itself. Instead, the inscription asks for focused rit- 
ual interaction. In addition to sacrificial action (ll. 16, 21-22), it scripts a verbal 
performance of memory and an invocation on the part of the viewer that the 
post-mortem being of Panamuwa I might eat and drink with the god depicted 
in the statue (i.e., Hadad).183 Like Hammurabi’s stele long before, the memorial 
on the statue attempts to perpetuate the memory and existence of Panamuwa I 
by endowing a tradition of speech performance prompted through the viewer’s 
interaction with the statue. As the rest of the inscription makes clear, this verbal 
repetition is concerned not only with the well-being of Panamuwa I, but with 
the succession of his line and the social order of the territory.184 This memorial 
attempts to impact the material world by bringing viewers face to face with the 
voice of Panamuwa I (the inscription) and the image of Hadad (the sculpture) 
and by compelling them to action. 


182 Transcription from Donner and Röllig, KAI, I: 49. 

183 Seth L. Sanders, “The Appetites of the Dead: West Semitic Linguistic and Ritual Aspects of 
the Katumuwa Stele from Zincirli,” BASOR 369 (2013): 35-55, at 48-49; Sanders, “Naming 
the Dead,” 19-20; Sanders, “Words, Things, and Death,” 335-336; Hogue, “Fronted First- 
Person Pronoun in Syro-Anatolian Monumental Discourse,” 336. 

184 This composition also attempts to promote specific “interactional texts” by providing a 
judicial protocol in the event that Panamuwa’s successor plots violence against other 
members of his royal house. The interactive nature of this protocol can be seen through 
verbs of speech ( y’mr [ll. 29—-30]) and cases of imagined future direct discourse (Il. 29-30). 
Gibson, TSSI, 11:60—61. 
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FIGURE 21 Stele with relief carving of mortuary repast and thirteen-line Aramaic inscription 
in the name of Katumuwa from Zincirli (ancient Samal), Turkey. Ca. 8th cen- 
tury B.C.E. Basalt: 99 cm x 72cm x 25cm. Permission of the Chicago-Tiibingen 
Excavations at Zincirli 


PHOTO CREDIT: DICK OSSEMAN. USED WITH PERMISSION 


Direct instructions for viewers also occur in the Katumuwa inscription (Fig- 
ure 21). This stele, measuring 72cm wide, 99cm high, and 25cm deep, was 
discovered in situ in the summer of 2008 in the northern lower town at Zin- 
cirli.185 The stele was a freestanding object within a secluded room in Building 
A/ī1 and included a two-dimensional relief sculpture depicting a seated male 
individual, Katumuwa, holding a cup in his right hand and a pinecone in his 


185 Schloen and Fink, “New Excavations at Zincirli Höyük,” 1-13; Struble and Herrmann, “An 
Eternal Feast at Samal,” 15; Herrmann, “The Katumuwa Stele in Archaeological Context,” 
in In Remembrance of Me: Feasting with the Dead in the Ancient Middle East, ed. V.R. Her- 
rmann and J.D. Schloen, ormP 37 (Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, 2014), 49-56. Cf., the Ordekburnu stele. See André Lemaire and Benjamin Sass, 
“The Mortuary Stele with Samalian Inscription from Ordekburnu near Zincirli,” B4SOR 
369 (2013): 57-136. 
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left.!8° Spread on a table before Katumuwa is a mortuary repast: a pile of bread, 
a duck, and a cylindrical pyxis. Above the figure, although damaged by agricul- 
tural plows, are the remains of a winged sun-disk. The thirteen-line composi- 
tion, executed like the other Zincirli inscriptions in compact but clear raised 
relief, fills the visual field bounded by the seated Katumuwa on the left, the 
laden table below, the raised border of the stele on the right, and the winged 
sun-disk above. 

Structurally, the composition divides into two sections: the first concerned 
with past events, the second with future iterative interaction between view- 
ers and the stele. Following the self-designation “I am Katumuwa’” (’nk ktmw), 
in the first part Katumuwa memorializes his own actions through three verbal 
clauses: (1) commissioning the stele (qnt l. 1); (2) placing (Smt) it in his “eternal 
chamber” (bsyr/d ‘my l. 2); and (3) establishing (Agg 1. 2) a feast, the specific 
offerings of which are duly listed (Il. 3-5).!®” The verbal actions recorded in 
the Katumuwa stele address proximate concerns: the commissioning of monu- 
ment itself, its placement in its physical context, and the event at which it was 
ritually inaugurated. The second half of the inscription stipulates how future 
individuals (Katumuwa’s sons or whoever in the future should acquire the 
building) should interact with the stele. The beginning of this section (ll. 6-8 
“Now, whoever of my sons or whoever of the sons of any man who should come 
into possession of this chamber”) resembles the introduction to blessing and 
curse formulas. In this case, however, the inscription gives ritual instruction for 
future audiences to bring an offering of agricultural produce from “this vine- 
yard” (l. 9); to perform a slaughter and apportion a thigh-cut for Katumuwa’s 
nbs (ll. 1-13), which earlier was said to reside in the stele itself (nbsy zy bnsb zn 
1.5). The Katumuwa stele attempts to secure ongoing interaction—and, hence, 
memory and post-mortem nourishment—by commanding that descendants 
undertake focused ritual offerings at the site of the stele.188 

Archaeological evidence indicates that Building A/11 predated the Katu- 
muwa memorial.!8° By setting up the stele in the building, Katumuwa trans- 
formed what was likely a residential area into a space of ritual encounter. In the 


186 The close affinities of the sculpture with those of Bar-Rakib in the Zincirli citadel suggest 
that Katumuwa is identified as an elite royal functionary, even if he is not amember of the 
royal family himself. Bonatz, “Katumuwa’s Banquet Scene,” 41. 

187 All three of these clauses are governed by the relative pronoun [zy]. In this way these 
clauses are an expansion of the common dedicatory clause like that found in Kar 214 (“I 
am Panamuwa, son of QRL, king of Ya’diya, who set up this statue for Hadad”). Unlike that 
monument, however, Katumuwa does this for himself (/[y] 1.1). 

188 Herbert Niehr, “The Katumuwa Stele in the Context of Royal Mortuary Cult at Samal, 58. 

189 Herrmann, “Katumuwa Stele in Archaeological Context,” 49. 
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stele, text, image, and architectural context all work together to shape the type 
of interactions possible. This is most explicit through the inscription’s beseech- 
ing of the viewer to bring offerings, but the image works in the same direction. 
Since the discovery of this stele, scholars have noted the misalignment between 
foodstuffs in the relief and those described in either the inaugural feast or the 
prescribed ongoing offerings.!9° The image depicts bread and waterfowl; the 
inscription notes bull and ram offerings during the inaugural feast and requests 
future offerings of grape and a thigh-cut of a slaughtered animal. This means 
that the image is not, strictly speaking, a representation of either the inau- 
gural feast or subsequent offerings. Rather, it is what Bonatz calls “a generic 
feast scene.”!®! Positioned together, text and image depict Katumuwa perpetu- 
ally poised to receive offerings in the context of the secluded room in Building 
A/t1. The image and inscription in the stele enable the future viewer to come 
face-to-face with Katumuwa’s nbé as present in the stele. 


8 Conclusion 


The regional rulers of Iron Age Zincirli displayed texts and images to shape 
spaces of hierarchical interaction. These text-artifacts illustrate the media aes- 
thetic of Northwest Semitic monuments through the pragmatic options avail- 
able for combining text with images and objects in physical space. Each case 
combines text with object in unique ways to cultivate proximity. They (re-) 
present the identity of the speaker to viewers, hoping to draw them in and 
convince them to affirm the monuments view of the world by responding in 
speech or ritual. Monuments did not always get what they asked for. Bar-Rakib’s 
reign marks the end of a local tradition of monumental display at Zincirli. The 
only monumental text-object that post-dates the time of Bar-Rakib is a vic- 
tory stele of Esarhaddon erected in the southern city gate of the city around 
671B.C.E. (Figure 22).!92 The local kings of Yadiya/Sam/al/Zincirli had walked a 
delicate line, attempting to assert their own kingship and local authority among 
the Syro-Hittite city state. Ultimately, however, by the early seventh century, 
Assyria had incorporated the region into its growing system of provinces. Zin- 
cirli was, more clearly than ever before, subject to the Assyrian empire. Along 
with the traditional depiction of the Assyrian king and his divine emblems, 
Esarhaddon’s stele depicts two subjugated enemies. Not only are these figures 
much smaller and depicted entreating the king, but they are also bound at 


190 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Markers Revisited,’ 186. 
191 Bonatz, “Syro-Hittite Funerary Markers Revisited,’ 186. 
192 Younger, Arameans, 422-423. 
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FIGURE 22 

Stele with relief carv- 
ing and inscription 
commemorating the 
victory of Esarhad- 
don from Zincirli 
(ancient Sanral), 
Turkey. 671B.C.E. 

Inv. VA 02708. Basalt: 
3.22m x1.35m x.50m 
PHOTO CREDIT: 

BPK BILDAGEN- 

TUR / STAATLICHE 
MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
VORDERASIATIS- 
CHES MUSEUM / 
JURGEN LIEPE / ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


the hands and literally tied to the Assyrian monarch. This Neo-Assyrian periph- 


eral monument is a final response to a long line of visual, monumental perfor- 


mances of royal power at Zincirli and its surrounds. As the last monument at 


Zincirli, it promotes Neo-Assyrian authority while rejecting local claims to royal 


power made through the text-artifacts found at the Iron Age site of Zincirli. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Material Imaginary of the Deuteronomic 
Composition 


The past exists, if it can be said to exist at all, in a double form: as 
a sedimentation of relics, traces, and personal memories and as a 
social construction. 


JAN ASSMANN, “Communicative and Cultural Memory” 


The Deuteronomic composition projects a narrative world suffused with text- 
artifacts. References to written text-objects include: (1) stone tablets from 
Horeb (Deut 9:8-10:11), (2) commanded writing on doorposts and gates (Deut 
6:9; 11:20), (3) instructions to produce a royal copy of the térd scroll (Deut 17:18- 
20), (4) instructions to reproduce the words of térd on plastered stones as part 
of a covenant ceremony (Deut 27:2-3, 8), (5) Moses transcribing the tora in a 
seper (Deut 31:9-13, 24—26), (6) the writing of the Song of Moses (Deut 31:19-22), 
and (7) scattered references to a written térd scroll in Deut 28-30. In this chap- 
ter, I investigate D’s depiction of these texts and how it incorporates them into 
its narrative world. While these texts are not extant artifacts subject to direct 
examination, their narrative depiction as material objects still points to ancient 
assumptions about and attitudes towards written media and the practice of 
writing. I argue that understanding the media aesthetics of treaty tablets and 
monumental inscriptions allows us to reconstruct the attitudes towards writ- 
ing reflected in and through the Deuteronomic composition. 

Writing about the power of images to engage and even beguile viewers, 
David Morgan defines an icon in semiotic terms: an icon is an image that has 
become an index.? While the term icon can be used in a variety of ways, in 


1 Deut 28:58, 61; 29:19-20[ 20-21], 26[27]; 30:10. 

2 Morgan defines both the image and index in terms of Peirce’s semiotic theory of signs. He 
does not, however, follow Peirce’s definition of the icon as a family of signs (including images, 
diagrams, and metaphors) that refer to their objects through likeness. See Peirce, “Logic as 
Semiotic,” 101-105. 
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Morgan’s sense, icons radiate “the aura of what happened or what is to come.”3 
If we consider both images and inscriptions as modes of representation, Mor- 
gan’s theorization about iconic images offers insight into the media aesthetics 
of ancient text-artifacts. I suggest that D’s text-artifacts are, likewise, images 
that have become indices. Although it sounds counterintuitive, in semiotic 
terms, text-artifacts have an “image” function. Monuments, tablets, epigraphs, 
and scrolls are containers for texts. These inscriptions relate to a prior text— 
even if only an oral, abstract, or hypothetical one—by means of resemblance. 
They need not include any visual representation to preserve something that 
‘looks like’—or resembles—a prior text. This is another way of saying that 
they contribute to circulation of texts, even if that circulation is rather circum- 
scribed. In D, the text-artifacts do contribute to the circulation of Moses’s words 
in the imagined world of the narrative. Informed by the media aesthetics of 
artifacts like the EsT tablets or Kulamuwa’s portal orthostat, however, I show 
that D’s text-artifacts also function as traces and relics; they have an “indexi- 
cal” function.® The text-artifacts that populate the narrative world of D point 
to the founding events at Horeb and Moab. Simultaneously, commanding the 
production of displayed texts transforms the act of writing into a physical man- 
ifestation of obedience. Writing proliferates Moses’s words throughout Israel. 
But written texts are more than just “transparent vials” for circulating content. 
They are material artifacts with individual histories that cultivate interaction 
and offer the promise of a tangible connection to the past and a visible sign of 
obedience in the present. 


1 The Tablets of the Covenant (Deut 4:13; 5:22; 9:9-10:5) 


The tablets of the covenant are the first text-objects introduced in D. While 
Moses commands that other texts be produced, the tablets are the only text- 
objects that are narrated in his speeches. In the narrative present of D, the 
address to the Israelites in Moab, the genesis of the tablets of the covenant 
(nan nnd) is, therefore, already firmly in the past. References in Deut 4:13, 
Deut 5:22, and Deut 9:9-10:5 point to three important features of the tablets.® 


Morgan, Images at Work, 116. 

Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic,” 105. 

Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic,’ 102; Morgan, Images at Work, 115. 

D’s account of Horeb generally and the Decalogue tablets specifically is based on the narra- 
tive of these events in Exodus 19-34 (Mayes, Deuteronomy, 196). More precisely, they are based 
primarily on E’s account of YHwu’s revelation at Horeb. See Baden, J, E, and the Redaction of 


au fw 
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Through their materiality and rhetorical construction, these tablets point to 
YHWH's divine agency by commemorating the act of establishing the Horeb 
covenant. These passages also allude to these text-artifacts as reminders of 
Israel's covenant obligations. Finally, the story of their creation, destruction, 
and recreation highlights the role that the material history of text-objects plays 
in acts of creating and recreating the socio-religious structures entailed in the 
covenant relationship. In a general sense, these features are shared with E’s 
references to tablets, but their impact in D is shaped by their framing within 
Moses’s historical retrospective. 

Moses retells YHwn’s declaration of the Decalogue in Deut 5:1-23. In Moses’s 
telling in D, the revelation of the Decalogue was the primary action through 
which YHWH “made a covenant” (maa N73) with Israel.” 


Deut 5:1-7, 22 
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'Moses called to all Israel and he said to them, 
‘Hear, Israel, the statutes and the judgments 
which I am speaking in your ears today, learn 
them and be careful to perform them. 7YHWH 
our God made a covenant with us at Horeb. 
3Not with our fathers did YHwH make this 
covenant but with us, we here today, all of us 
living. *Face to face YHWH spoke with you at 
the mountain, out of the midst of the fire 5(I 
was standing between YHWH and you at that 
time, to declare to you the word of YHwH, 


maT nx 0297375 xinn because you were afraid on account of the 


the Pentateuch, 153-171; Stackert, A Prophet Like Moses, 128-135. As is consistently the case in 
D, however, the story is told from the perspective of Moses (von Rad, Deuteronomy, 78). I will 
discuss some of the differences between the E account and Moses’s below. 

7 So too in Deut 4:13. In E, the covenant is made in Exod 24:3-8 on the basis of the laws spoken 
by God to Moses in Exodus 20:23-23:33 (Baden, The Composition of the Pentateuch, 18). These 
stipulations are written down in what is called the m27 150 “document of the covenant” 
and read before the Israelites as part of the covenant ceremony (Exod 24:7). This document 
never reappears in E. The covenant ceremony also includes the construction of twelve massé- 
bét (MANNA). See McCarthy (Treaty and Covenant, 266-269) for the formal structure of this 
ritual. In E, the inscribed tablets are not accorded a role in the formation of the covenant 
at Horeb (Stackert, A Prophet Like Moses, 79-80). Conversely, in D, Moses’s account of the 
Horeb revelation does not include this ceremony with an altar, a covenant document, and 
twelve massébét. While Deut 27:1-8 may reflect a similar formal structure to the ceremony in 
Exod 24:3-8, it prescribes actions for Israelites in the future rather than narrating an event of 
the past. 
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om>y xi wenn one fire and you did not go up to the mountain): 
ade mm aws WAXD AAA «Tam YHWH your God who brought you out 
DANA PINN PNXxIN Ws of the land of Egypt, out of the house of slav- 
obs To mm N57 oTay man ery, 7You shall not have any other gods before 
path ng? aby nx me? [The remainder of the “ten dabarim”] 
DnP 5a x mim aatnben = 22These words YHWH spoke to your entire 
Dip baay m ya wen nn assembly at the mountain from the midst 
nnb wY by nanan A0 NdT) of the fire, the cloud, and the thick darkness 
x pin ias witha loud voice, and he added no more. He 
wrote them on two stone tablets, and he gave 
them to me.” 


In Deut 5:6-21, Moses reports the direct speech of YHwH that had been pre- 
viously addressed directly to all of the gathered Israelites at Horeb. Deut 5:22 
adds that, after speaking these words (and only these words), YHwWH wrote 
them on “two stone tablets” (max nn w) which he subsequently entrusted 
to Moses.® These verses suggest two ways in which the tablets in D under- 
score the agency of their creator, Yawn.’ Rhetorically, the verses of the Deca- 
logue employ first-person discourse. The very first words of YHwH’s embedded 
speech even employ a fronted first-person “I am” formula like that found in 
Iron Age monumental inscriptions like Kulamuwa’s: “I am YHWH your God 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of slavery” ("218 
DT MIN OY PIN PORVI WR PON mm). The inscribed tablets cre- 
ate the conditions for direct address: YHwu’s direct discourse inscribed on 
the stone tablets (as presented in Moses’s account of the Horeb revelations) 
would directly address the viewer with the voice of YHwu. In this way, the 
inscribed Decalogue tablets would—in theory—shape a mode of interaction 
between text and future viewers analogous to the communication framework 
that characterized their original revelation at Horeb, namely, direct address." 


8 Through Moses’s retelling, these words are embedded within D’s narrative and, conse- 
quently, within the text-object on which D was (and is) inscribed. 

9 Both features are shared with the story of the making of the tablets at Horeb in E. 

10. Cf. KAI 21421: “nk pnmw br qrl mlk y'dy zy hqmt nsb zn thdd “I am Panamuwa, son of QRL, 
king of Ya’diya, who erected this statue for Hadad.” Although the wording of the Decalogue 
in D diverges from that found in Exodus 20:2-17, this opening line is identical. Hogue “The 
Monumentality of the Sinaitic Decalogue,” 79-99. 

11 This is theoretical in two senses. First, because I am inferring a general dynamic of com- 
munication from an object described in a narrative text. Perhaps more importantly, how- 
ever, it is theoretical because D later notes that the tablets are deposited within the ark of 
the covenant ("27 1N) and makes no provision for their direct viewing (Deut 10:1-5). 
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Put differently, through embedded direct speech these inscribed tablets point 
to (index) the experience of direct, auditory divine revelation. 

These objects were also inscribed directly by Yawu.!” According to Deut 
5:22, YHWH wrote the tablets and entrusted them to Moses. Deut g:10 goes 
further: “YHWH gave me the two stone tablets inscribed with the finger of 
God; and on them were all the words which YHWH spoke to you at the moun- 
tain from the midst of the fire on the day of the assembly.” Highlighting 
the physical contact between the tablets and YHwu, D depicts the tablets as 
relics.4 Relics are objects whose “semiotic value depends primarily on their 
having been in [a] relation of physical contiguity with [the sacred] for a cer- 
tain amount of time”! Direct inscription by the “finger” of YHwH is analo- 
gous to the physical contact that occurs during the practice of sealing. The 
seal impression is a tangible token of the agency of the individual associated 
with the stamp or cylinder seal, whether Esarhaddon, Bar-Rakib, or anyone 
else.16 On the tuppi adé of Esarhaddon, the sealing offers evidence of a past 
event, a moment in time when the seal of the king was impressed on the 
clay tablet. The seal creates an evidentiary connection between the tablet’s 
viewer (wherever and whenever that viewer was located) and events through 
which the adé was sworn.” The viewer approaches the agency of the king 
through the mediating power of the sealed object. To bring the comparison 
even closer to Deut 9:10, there is evidence that a sealing-like effect could be 
created without an actual stamp or cylinder seal. In cuneiform contracts, the 
impression of an individual’s fingernail could stand in for a personal seal.!® 
The fingernail and the seal both create an indexical connection to the past. 
The emphasis on divine writing, through the very “finger” of God, in Deut 
4:13, 5:22, and Deut 9:9-10:5 similarly suggests that these tablets point to a 
moment of divine revelation and physical presence. The materiality of the 


12 The same is true in the E account in Exodus (Exod 31:18, 32:15-16). See Stackert, A Prophet 
Like Moses, 79-80. 

1300 MIMITI DITA DD oy onde YILI pans DIRA nod ww NR OR mM 

npn ora wen tina ana pany 

14 James W. Watts, “Scriptures’ Indexical Touch,’ in Sensing Sacred Texts, ed. James W. Watts, 
Comparative Research on Iconic and Performative Texts (Sheffield: Equinox, 2018), 173- 
184, at 181. 

15 Thatis, their indexical relationship with the sacred. See Massimo Leone, “Wrapping Tran- 
scendence: The Semiotics of Reliquaries,’ here 54-55. On relic books, see James W. Watts, 
“The Three Dimensions of Scripture,” 28-29. 

16‘ The association of a particular seal with specific individual is, in Peircian terms, a symbolic 
or conventional association. Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic: The Theory of Signs,” 102. 

17 Peirce, “Logic as Semiotic: The Theory of Signs,” 107-11. 

18 See, for example, SAA 06 5 (CLDI no. P240189). 
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words inscribed on the tablets—as depicted in D’s narrative—point to YHWH’s 
actions: his revelation at Horeb through writing “on the day of the assembly” 
(npn ora). 

In his account of the Decalogue revelation and the fashioning of stone 
tablets, Moses emphasizes the immanence of divine action in a way that is 
consonant with the Decalogue account in Exodus 19-20, but to a different 
end. Jeffery Stackert has argued that, in the E Decalogue account, YHWH lets 
the Israelites witness direct, unmediated divine revelation to Moses as a way 
of communicating Moses’s singular prophetic authority. The picture of direct 
divine inscription (Exod 24:12"; 3118b; 32:16) contributes “to the commemo- 
rative role of the tablets as enduring ‘signs’ of Mosaic [prophetic] legitima- 
tion.”!’ This legitimation project is linked to the depiction of the tablets them- 
selves: 


E intends the material objects themselves—the tablets—to reinforce the 
trust of the Israelites in Moses. They are also to persuade imagined future 
Israelites who did not have the mountain experience that Moses and, by 
extension, his prophecy are indeed trustworthy. In their materiality and 
writtenness, therefore, the tablets are a tangible enactment of the demon- 
stration of prophecy that YHwH enacts in Exod 19:9a ‘and so that they will 
trust you forever’ (D999 PAN? 72 011).20 


In Moses’s account, however, the giving of the Decalogue is tied to YHwu’s 
covenant with Israel at Horeb. In D, the Decalogue constitutes the limited stip- 
ulations of the Horeb covenant, which the Israelites are to obey while in the 
wilderness.”1 Consequently, the indexical qualities of the divinely inscribed 
tablets have a different evidentiary force: they point to a past moment of 
covenant creation at Horeb and not just an illustration of Moses’s exemplary 
prophetic revelation.” The tablets are rhetorical and material objects with 
indexical qualities that point to YHwu’s agency (through first-person dis- 
course) and the moment at which the covenant with Israel was established at 
Horeb (through divine inscription). 

YHWwH's direct address to the Israelites and the creation of a covenant at 
Horeb are precisely the things that Moses enjoins the Israelites not to forget. 
Prefacing his proclamation of the laws which the Israelites are to obey when 


19 Stackert, A Prophet Like Moses, 80. 

20 = Stackert, A Prophet Like Moses, 80. 

21 ~~ Stackert, A Prophet Like Moses, 131-133. 

22 Like the seals and colophon dates on EsT. See Chapter 2, § 6.2. 
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they enter the land (Deut 4:5), Moses briefly retells the Horeb story to direct 
his audience not to forget what happened there and to pass these experiences 


down to their descendants: 


Deut 4:9-14 
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%Only take care and guard your very self 
closely lest you forget the things which your 
eyes saw and lest they slip from your heart all 
the days of your life, but make them known 
to your children and to your grandchildren, 
the day you stood before YHWH your God at 
Horeb when YHWH said to me: “Assemble the 
people to me, and I will make them hear my 
words so that they may learn to fear me all 
the days which they live on the earth and that 
they may teach their children.” “You drew 
near and you stood beneath the mountain, 
and the mountain was blazing with fire up 

to the heart of heaven, with darkness, cloud, 
and thick darkness. !2YHwH spoke to you 
from the middle of the fire. You heard the 
sound of word, but saw no form, only sound. 
13He declared to you his covenant which he 
commanded you to perform, the ten dabarim, 
and he wrote them on two stone tablets. “But 
at that time, YHWH commanded me to teach 
you the statutes, and the judgments, for you 
to perform them in the land which you are 
about to cross over to in order to possess it. 


Much of Moses’s exhortation in Deut 4 expands upon the commands in the 
Decalogue to “have no other gods before me” (Deut 5:7) and to “not make for 
yourself a carved image” (Deut 5:8).23 In Deut 4:22-23, Moses commands the 
Israelites in light of his impending death (Deut 4:22) as follows: “Watch your- 
self, lest you forget the covenant which YHwH your God made with you and 
make for yourself a carved image in the shape of anything which YHWH your 
God has forbidden you” (Deut 4:23).4 In this verse, Israel's forgetfulness of the 


23 Tigay, Deuteronomy, 41; Nelson, Deuteronomy, 61. 
24 So mann boa 0nd mwy pony nD AWE ops TIA? ma n mawn ga 02b Naw 
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covenant is defined as violating the very commands inscribed by YHWH on the 
tablets of the covenant (man nn [Deut 9:9, u, 15]).2° By pointing to Israel’s 
collective experience—YHWwu’s agency and the act of covenant formation— 
the tablets underscore that which the audience is to remember and not forget. 

In Moses’s telling, the tortuous story of the tablets’ creation, destruction, and 
recreation vividly demonstrates how interaction with viewers can shape the 
history and social agency of text-objects. Moses gives his version of the tablets’ 
“material biography” in Deut 9:8-10:11. The story of the tablets and the golden 
calf at Horeb is an object lesson in Israel’s disobedience (“Even at Horeb you 
provoked YHWH to wrath and YHWH was angry at you to destroy you” [Deut 
9:8]).2° Immediately after YHWH entrusts the original stone tablets to Moses 
while on the mountain, God instructs him to descend because the Israelites 
have committed apostasy by creating a 720A (“cast image”) in violation of God’s 
command (Deut 9:12). The narrative that follows includes an array of details 
that trade on the material realia explored in his study. First, Yawa threatens 
to destroy Israel because of their violation of the covenant: “Leave me alone, 
and I will destroy them (thw), and I will efface (nnn) their name (OW) from 
under heaven, and I will make you a nation stronger and more numerous than 
they are” (Deut 9:14). This divine threat, common in the Hebrew Bible, partic- 
ipates in the discourse of name effacement and the concomitant traditions of 
curses protecting inscribed names by threatening name-effacers with the same 
fate.27 

Secondly, immediately after Moses witnesses the Israelites’ violation of the 
Horeb stipulations, he destroys the two stone tablets: “I seized the two tablets 
and I cast (TW) them from my two hands and I broke (12w) them before 
your eyes” (Deut 9:17).28 This act of text destruction marks the nadir of the 


TOR TIN TY WR Cf. Deut 5:8 “Do not make for yourself a carved image in the form of 
anything ...” (IN D2503 TY NWYN x). Tigay, Deuteronomy, 51. 

25 Tigay, Deuteronomy, 100. In this chapter, Israel’s forgetfulness contrasts with YHwn’s faith- 
fulness, defined specifically as remembrance of his sworn covenant: “For a merciful god 
is YHWH your God. He will not abandon you, and he will not destroy you, and he will not 
forget the covenant of your fathers which he swore to them” (X9 POR mMm DIN DN 7D 
ond pawl Ws Pnas MII nx now xd TNW xd1 739). 

26 DANN TAWNY D22 NA INMI TIA NR ON|XpN 1001 Tigay, Deuteronomy, 98; Nelson, 
Deuteronomy, 124. 

27 See Karen Radner, Die Macht des Namens: altorientalische Strategien zur Selbsterhaltung 
(Otto Harrassowitz, 2005); Richter, The Deuteronomistic History and the Name Theology. 
See also the essays by Natalie May, Christopher Woods, Joan Westenholz, and Nathaniel 
Levtow in Natalie N. May, ed., Iconoclasm and Text Destruction in the Ancient Near East 
and Beyond, o1s 8 (Chicago: Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 2012). 

28 The verb 75w (“to throw, cast”) is often used to describe ritual desecration, particularly 
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relationship between YHWH and Israel. The covenant has been violated; the 
physical sign of that relationship consigned to ruin.?9 There is a symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the social reality of a covenant between YHWH and Israel 
and its physical manifestation in inscribed tablets. This is the same symbiosis 
between social relationships and material objects attested in Kulamuwa’s por- 
tal inscription at Zincirli. In the orthostat, Kulamuwa claimed to have created 
amity between MŠKBM and the B‘RRM. In a sense, his inscription was a physical 
instantiation of that order. In turn, Kulamuwa threatened anyone who might 
destroy the text-artifact (spr) with the dissolution of the social order he had 
claimed to achieve.*° Inscribed text-objects point to social realities.*! 

Third, in Moses’s account, the verses that follow mark the steps towards 
restoration. Moses uses his account of his intercession on behalf of Israel (Deut 
9:18-20 and 25-29) to bracket his own act of iconoclasm, the destruction of the 
illicit cult image. “Your sinful thing which you made, that is the calf, I took (np) 
and I burned it (qw) with fire and I crushed it (nn3), grinding (mv) it thor- 
oughly until it was crushed (777) to dust, and I threw down (bw) its dust into 
the wadi that runs down from the mountain” (Deut 9:21). Certainly, the accu- 
mulation of active verbs signals the intensity of Moses’s action. At the same 
time, the sequence of verbs may indicate a series of ritual procedures to des- 
ecrate, destroy, and deactivate the cult image.** The list is exhaustive. It is the 
same type of exhaustiveness demonstrated in instructions that aim to protect 
an inscribed ritual object like the tuppi adé of Esarhaddon. The adé document 
stipulates that if one should “remove it, consign it to the fire, throw it into the 
water, [bury] it in the earth or destroy it by any cunning device, annihilate or 
deface it ...” (EST § 36), then one would violate the adé and activate its numer- 
ous curses.?? In both cases, the listed actions reflect a comprehensive attempt 
to delegitimize a potent ritual object. 

Lastly, Moses recounts his verbal exchange with YHwH in which he petitions 
for mercy (Deut 9:25-29). YHWH responds by issuing new instructions for the 
reproduction of the tablets. This short unit recapitulates the creation of the 
tablets (Deut 4:13, 5:22; 9:10-11). 


when applied to human corpses. Saul M. Olyan, “Some Neglected Aspects of Israelite Inter- 
ment Ideology,’ JBL 124 (2005): 601-616 at 606-607. 

29 As also in Exod 32:19 (E). Tigay, Deuteronomy, 100. 

30 KAI 2414-15. 

31 Levtow, “Text Production and Destruction,” 125-128. 

32 On the systematic destruction of images, see Levtow, Images of Others, 105—109. 

33 summa attune tunakk[a]rāni ana 4G18.BAR tapaqqidāļ[niļ] ina mê tanaddāni ina epri ta 
[karrarāni] ina mimma šipir nikilti tabbatani tuhallaq[āni] tasappanāni (EST § 36 Il. 410- 
413). See Chapter 2, § 5. 
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CHAPTER 4 


1At that time YHWH said to me, “Carve for 
yourself two tablets of stone like the former 
ones, ascend to me on the mountain, and 
make for yourself an ark of wood. ?Then I will 
write on the tablets the words which were 

on the former ones—which you smashed— 
and you will install them in the ark.” 3So I 
made an ark of acacia wood, and I carved 

two stone tablets like the former ones, and I 
ascended the mountain, the two tablets in my 
hand. *Then he wrote on the tablets accord- 
ing to the former inscription, the ten dabarim 
which YHWH spoke to you on the mountain 
from the midst of the fire on the day of the 
assembly, and YHWH gave them to me. 5I 
turned and descended from the mountain 
and I installed the tablets in the ark which I 
had made, and they are there just as YHWH 
commanded me. 


This story reflects a paradox of sameness and difference inherent in the repro- 
duction of text on objects that index identity and past events.** It demonstrates 
the extremes of how an accumulated history of viewer-object interactions can 
shape a text-object’s social agency. Both in YHwu’s reported speech and in 
Moses’s narration of the events, these verses are at pains to stress likeness 
through the repetition of the adjective ;1ws7 (“first, former” [Deut 10:1, 2, 3, 4]). 
The new tablets are to resemble the former ones (0°3W873) in the materiality 
of the carved stone (vv. 1, 3). They are also supposed to reproduce the inscribed 
content of the originals. Yawn says he will write the “words which were on 
the former tablets” (MIWRIN NTIN Sy ya IWR DITA NR [v. 2]) and Moses sub- 
sequently confirms that YHwH “wrote on the tablets according to the former 


34 McCarthy notes examples of Hittite subordination treaties that present themselves as re- 
productions of an earlier treaty document. In one case, the original treaty tablet was lost 
(HDT no. 14) and the superior party reissued it with a new introductory section explain- 
ing the situation. In another case (HDT no. 18B), a new tablet was produced that explicitly 
incorporated material from two older documents while adding additional stipulations. In 
both cases, however, discontinuity with prior documents is marked in the text of the tablet 
itself. See McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, 70-74. 
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inscription (WRIA InN)” (v. 3).35 At the same time, however, labeling these 
new objects as “like the former ones” encodes their difference. This difference 
is emphasized with the relative clause “which you smashed” (maw sws [Deut 
10:2]), a phrase which underscores the palpable absence of the originals. 

In the landmark essay, “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduc- 
tion,” Walter Benjamin wrote: 


Even the most perfect reproduction of a work of art is lacking in one ele- 
ment: its presence in time and space, its unique existence at the place 
where it happens to be. This unique existence of the work of art deter- 
mined the history to which it was subject throughout the time of its exis- 
tence. This includes the changes which it may have suffered in physical 
condition over the years as well as the various changes in its ownership.°° 


In Deut 10:1-5, the rewritten tablets are most definitely not the very tablets 
made “on the day of the assembly.” They are, instead, a kind of facsimile; they 
are like the originals in shape, appearance, and contents, but distinct in their 
material history. Modern facsimiles of important text-artifacts have dual histo- 
ries as objects. On the one hand, they aim to recreate an original object with 
more or less precision with the hope of making its materiality and visuality 
accessible to a wider audience. On the other hand, the facsimile itself has a his- 
tory that reflects scholarly networks of textual production and changes in the 
history of bibliographic collections. In this way, facsimiles highlight the stria- 
tions of history to which any text-artifact might attest. 

By reproducing the words on the first tablets (Deut 5:6-21), these the new 
tablets would still point to YHwu’s agency through first-person direct dis- 
course. So too, these verses note that YHWH performs the act of inscription 
and, as a result, the writing still points to the moment of inscription. But that 
moment is now different. While the discursive contents of the tablet might 
remain the same, the tablets themselves—in their indexical qualities—are 
fundamentally altered, alluding to the striated layers of history they embody. 
The divine inscription of the first tablets pointed to a moment of covenant cre- 
ation. For the second set of tablets, divine inscription points to a moment of 
covenant restoration, a moment which inescapably entails a history of rupture 
and the vivid destruction of the former tablets. This story depicts these tablets 


35 Exod 32:16 describes the first set of tablets as “the work of God” (D'ON NWYN), but this 
language does not appear in Moses'’s story. Tigay, Deuteronomy, 104. 
36 Walter Benjamin, “The Work of Art,” 220. 
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as overlaid with the memories and meanings entailed by rupture and restora- 
tion.3” Even though they may appear to the eye as exact reproductions, when 
encountered through the world of Moses’s narrative, they are objects with a his- 
tory.38 Preserved within this tradition of Mosaic speech, they stand as potent 
embodiments of YHwu’s mercy in the willingness to re-establish the relation- 
ship between deity and people, even after its initial violation. 

This second iteration of tablet production also betrays another development 
not mentioned in relation to the first tablets: that they are to be deposited (vw) 
in a wooden “ark” (711). Interpreters have long recognized the value of ancient 
Near Eastern treaty analogues for the function of the tablets in Exodus (24:12; 
31:18; 32:16) and D.39 Like treaty documents, the semantic content of D’s Deca- 
logue records stipulations which the subjugated parties are expected to uphold. 
The Hittite treaty tradition sometimes included deposition clauses, noting the 
placement of copies of the treaty in the temples of each respective party.1° 
That the text-artifacts themselves held a special place particularly in the Hittite 
treaty tradition is confirmed by references to treaty tablets made out of metal, 
of which at least one bronze tablet was discovered at Hattuša.*! D’s stone tablets 


37 Discussing the re-made tablets in Exod 341-4, Hindy Najman writes, “the tablets attest 
to the fact of revelation and covenant, specifically to the privileged position of Moses 
as immediate audience for God’s speech and as enacting the covenant between God 
and Israel” (“Symbolic Significance of Writing,” 21). See also Najman’s discussion of rup- 
ture as signaled by textual loss and recovery in 4Ezra. Hindy Najman, Losing the Temple 
and Recovering the Future: An Analysis of 4 Ezra (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2014). 

38 Given the visual resemblances between the two sets of tablets, knowledge of this dis- 
tinct history does not adhere to the objects themselves, but to the traditions (like Moses’s 
speech itself) that preserve this knowledge. 

39 George Mendenhall, “Covenant Forms in Israelite Tradition,” BA 17 (1954): 50-76 at 66-67; 
Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic School, 63-65. 

40 Cf. Est in which the deposition of the tablet is assumed in § 35 ms. T, v 72 (ina panikunu 
Sakinuni [“set up before you”]), but not explicitly commanded. See discussion in chapter 
two. Weinfeld argued that Deut 29:28 (“The secret things belong to YHWH our God, but 
the revealed things belong to us and to our children forever, to perform all the dabarim 
of this t6ra”) referred to the double deposition of a treaty text (Deuteronomy and the 
Deuteronomistic School, 63 n. 5). 

41 The Kadesh Treaty between Ramses 11 of Egypt and Hattušili 111 of Hatti refers to the 
inscription of the treaty text on silver tablets. See Gary Beckman, “Hittite Treaties and the 
Development of the Cuneifrom Treaty Tradition,’ in Die Deuteronomistischen Geschichts- 
werke: Redaktions- und Religionsgeschichtliche Perspektiven Zur “Deuteronomismus’—Dis- 
kussion in Tora und Vorderen Propheten, ed. Markus Witte et al., BZAW 365 (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2006), 279-301 (283-284). Although in the Hittite treaty tradition, as McCarthy 
notes, “It is not really clear that the existence of the tablet as such was essential for the 
validity of the treaty” (McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, 65). 
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and wooden container have also been compared to the Mesopotamian practice 
of foundation monuments or temennu.*” These monuments could take diverse 
forms, but they were all deposited out of human sight within the foundations 
of the temple.*? Insofar as through these objects humans address the deities in 
order to describe their deeds on their deities’ behalf, they are a poor compari- 
son for the stone tablets which record obligations given by Yawa to Israel. But, 
with respect to their deposition and display, or lack thereof, the Mesopotamian 
temennu are helpful analogues. These inscribed objects were often placed in 
containers, like clay chests, and deposited in a niche in the building’s founda- 
tions. These hidden objects are explicitly about future cultural transmission 
and the continuity of tradition; they exist so that later builders might con- 
sult them in the future renovation of the temple.4 In the Neo-Babylonian 
period they become culturally significant objects, the discovery of which has 
the power to authorize royal builders.*5 Even though the tablet-ark nexus in 
D does not depict a foundation deposit (it is portable), it does share concerns 
with hiddenness, rupture and continuity, and the cultural significance of mate- 
rial traces, or relics from the past. 

Earlier, I argued that the tablets’ physical contact with YHwH imparts to 
them some of the qualities of relics. In a similar way, the ark in D functions 
as a reliquary.*6 Reliquaries simultaneously obscure the encased object while 
drawing attention to its container; they offer protection while impeding direct 
access.*” If a relic is a trace of the past, evidence of a prior presence, the reli- 
quary reminds us of the irreducible tensions of presence and absence, prox- 
imity and distance. In the case of D, the ark is a visual representation of the 
added layers of signification that adhere to these new tablets. At no point are 
the re-fashioned tablets referred to as “tablets of the covenant” (man nnd 
[cf. Deut 9:9, u, 15]) in D. Instead, the association with the covenant shifts 
to the wooden container, the mm na pax (“ark of the covenant of Yawn” 


42 Hogue, Ten Commandments, 242. 

43 Gerdien Jonker, The Topography of Remembrance: The Dead, Tradition and Collective Mem- 
ory in Mesopotamia, SHR 68 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 84. 

44 The well-known “Šamaš cult relief” (British Museum no. 91000), a temen inscription on a 
carved limestone tablet, describes a story of rupture and restoration of the cult of Šamaš at 
Sippar. This story of rupture and restoration is embodied in the stone tablet (described as 
a “copy of a sealed royal administrative document” [ gabri kunuk Sarri ša sipréti]) which is 
itself intended to ensure the future continuity of the cult at Sippar. See Jonker, Topography 
of Remembrance, 159-164; van der Toorn, “The Iconic Book,” 229-248. 

45 Jonker, Topography of Remembrance, 165-174. 

46 Watts, “Scriptures’ Indexical Touch,” 181. 

47 Leone, “Wrapping Transcendence,’ $77. 
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[Deut 10:8; 31:9, 25-26]). The container now becomes the visual embodiment 
of the covenant, a covenant broken and remade with its tablets now safely 
deposited inside. Unlike the elaborate ark of the Priestly Source, D includes 
precious few details about its box: it is built of acacia wood (Deut 10:3), it 
houses the two re-fashioned stone tablets (Deut 10:5), and it is entrusted to 
the Levites (Deut 10:8).48 But the deictic language embedded in Deut 10:5 
(‘and [the tablets] are there just as YHwH commanded me”) suggests how 
Moses and his audience share a frame of reference in which he can gesture 
to the object (“it is there” [ow 17"]).49 Whether or not the ark is in view 
of the Israelite audience, Moses assumes they all know where the “there” is. 
This container is a shared marker of YHwu’s covenant by virtue of hous- 
ing the re-made tablets of the Decalogue.5° So too, when Moses writes his 
own text-object and instructs that it be placed beside the ark, he adds yet 
another layer of visual signification that includes the tablets, their material 
container, and now their close proximity to Moses’s inscribed, authoritative 
words. 

In sum, the first set of tablets index YHwu’s presence (“I am”) and the 
moment of covenant creation at Horeb (“the very finger of God”). In this way, 
they function like the sealed tuppi adé of Essarhaddon. They function as a 
reminder of the covenant and of Israel’s obligations. Even though the sec- 
ond set of tablets was said to be visually similar to the first tablets and share 
the same discursive content, they index a fundamentally different situation. 
They embody a memory of Israel’s disobedience and YHwu’s mercy in re- 
establishing the covenant, re-making the tablets, and providing for their safe 
keeping through the ark. The example of the twice-made tablets exemplifies 
both the efficacy of inscribed objects to make the past covenant events present 


48 The ark is absent from Exod 34:1, 4. Menahem Haran, Temples and Temple-Service in 
Ancient Israel: An Inquiry into the Character of Cult Phenomena and the Historical Setting of 
the Priestly School (Oxford: Clarendon, 1978), 249; J, E, and the Redaction of the Pentateuch, 
181; Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic School, 208. 

49 Lundbom, Deuteronomy, 383. 

50 The provision of the ark may also indicate a decrease in visual access to the objects them- 
selves. A viewer might see the ark, but D does not imagine a situation in which the tablets 
themselves would ever be viewed again. Leone writes about the semiotic tensions at work 
in the interplay of object and container: “The impossibility of perception of the encap- 
sulated entity triggers the desire of perception of the observer actant. This is the abstract 
narrative mechanism according to which, faced with a veiled body, a wrapped gift, a pack- 
aged product, a barely visible image, a scantly audible sound, an impalpable flavor, one 
does not only ascertain the impossibility of perception, but desires also to pass from this 
imperceptibility to its perception” (Leone, “Wrapping Transcendence,” S69). 
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to viewers in moments of focused ritual interaction and also the transformative 
impact that interaction (e.g., through destruction and recreation) can have on 
the characterization and significance of objects whose visual appearance may 
not outwardly change. 


2 Adornments of Heart and Home (Deut 6:6-9; 11:18-21) 


Moses commands certain individuals to “write” (an2) on four occasions (Deut 


6:6-9; 1:18-21; 17:18-20; 27:1-8).5! In Deut 6:6-9 and Deut 11:18-21— passages 
with a high degree of verbatim overlapping—Moses commands the Israelites 
to place his words on their bodies, repeat them within their families, and write 
them on their buildings. It is difficult to state plainly what these passages 
require. There are several interpretive challenges. First, the lexical semantics of 
the verb yw (Deut 6:7) and the noun (navy [6:8]/navw [11:18]) are obscure.5? 
Second, it is easy for the later ancient Jewish reception of these verses to predis- 
pose our understanding of what they may have meant in ancient Israel.53 Later 


51 Cf. Exod 13:9, 16. Sonnet, Book within the Book, 58. 

52 Inthe mr of Deut 6:6, DNW is vocalized as a piel perfect 2ms verb with a 3mp object 
suffix (“these words”) from the root }3W. This form appears only here in the piel; in the qal, 
where it appears more frequently, the verb means “to sharpen.” HALOT analyzes this as a 
by-form of 11 NIW, meaning “repeat” (HALOT, 1606-1607). Tigay, Deuteronomy, 359 n. 25. 
See also G.R. Driver, “Problems of the Hebrew Text and Language,” in Alttestamentliche 
Studien: Friedrich Nötscher zum sechzigsten Geburtstag, 19 Juli 1950, Gewidmet von Kolle- 
gen, Freunden und Schülern, BBB 1 (Bonn: Hanstein, 1950), 46—61, at 48. The corresponding 
verse, Deut 11:19, uses a piel perfect form of 119 “to teach.” The noun NAV(1)V is also dif- 
ficult; it appears only here (Deut 6:8; 11:18) and in a related passage in Exod 13:16 (which 
instructs that the Passover sacrifice would serve as a “sign” [MR] and as tétapot). Based 
on the consistent consonantal orthography of this word in the MT, tefillin fragments from 
the Judean Desert (only excepting the orthography in 4QphylH), and some manuscripts 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, Tigay has convincingly argued that the consonantal text 
should be construed as a singular (Jeffrey H. Tigay, “On the Meaning of T(w)TPT,’ JBL 
101.3 [1982]: 321-331, at 321-322.). On the translation in the versions and potential ety- 
mological derivations from Akkadian (tappi ‘companion’ ); Arabic (taftaf ‘extremity and 
seam of garment’); and Hebrew (ntp ‘to drip’), see Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 1-1, 233-235. 
On iconographic parallels for headbands, see Tigay (“On the Meaning of T(w)TPT,’ 328- 
330); and Othmar Keel, “Zeichen der Verbundenheit: Zur Vorgeschichte und Bedeutung 
der Forderungen von Deuteronomium 6, 8f. und Par., in Mélanges Dominique Barthélemy: 
Etudes bibliques offertes a l'occasion de son 60e anniversaire, ed. Pierre Casetti, Othmar 
Keel, and Adrian Schenker, vol. 38 (Editions Universitaires/Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1981), 159-240. 

53 Yehudah Cohn, Tangled up in Text: Tefillin and the Ancient World, BJs 351 (Atlanta: SBL, 
2008). 
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Jewish (and, in the case of mezuzot, Samaritan) communities found in these 
passages commands for the production of tefillin (personal phylacteries con- 
taining excerpts from the Torah on parchment) and mezuzot (cases containing 
Torah excerpts on parchment installed on household doors and city gates).54 
Tefillin and mezuzot practices are clearly outlined only in the Rabbinic period, 
although material evidence from the Judean Desert as well as select literary ref- 
erences attest to a version of this custom in the Second Temple Period.®> But 
the richness of this material evidence should not predetermine the interpreta- 
tion of Deut 6:6-9 and Deut 11:18-21 within Moses’s speeches and within D.56 
Thirdly, it is difficult to know whether Moses’s commands (especially Deut 6:8; 
1:18) are meant metaphorically or literally.5’ The instruction to “write them” 
(Deut 6:9; 11:20) is highly concrete, while the command to “put” (9y + 777 [Deut 
6:6, 8; 11:18]), “set” (D°w [Deut 11:18]), and “bind” (awp [Deut 6:8; 11:18]) them 
seem to stem from a register of metaphorical language that treats words on 
analogy to physical objects.58 Indeed, similar instructions appear in Proverbs 
in the form of explicit exhortations to heed instruction: “My child, do not for- 
get my instruction, but may your heart keep my commandments. For length of 
days and years of life and wholeness they will add to you. May faithfulness and 
truth not forsake you; bind them upon your neck and write them on the tablet 
of your heart” (Prov 3:1-3).59 


54 The Mekhilta Derabbi Yishmael specifies that the four passages associated with the com- 
mands to produce tefillin be inscribed on parchment stored within them: Exod 131-10, 
13:11-16; Deut 6:4-9; and Deut 11:13-21. Of these four passages, only the latter two are 
required for mezuzot (Cohn, Tangled up in Text, 124-125). 

55 See Cohn, Tangled up in Text, 55-102; David Lincicum, Paul and the Early Jewish Encounter 
with Deuteronomy, WUNT 11 284 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010); Sidnie White Crawford, 
“Reading Deuteronomy,” 127-140; Julie Duncan, “Excerpted Texts of Deuteronomy at Qum- 
ran,’ RevQ 18 (1997): 43-62; Emanuel Tov, “Excerpted and Abbreviated BiblicalTexts from 
Qumran,” RevQ 16 (1995): 581-600; and Lawrence H. Schiffman, “Phylacteries and Mezu- 
zot, in EDSS, ed. Lawrence H. Schiffman and James C. VanderKam (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 675-677. 

56 Cohn, Tangled up in Text, 26-32. 

57 Rabbinic tradition took both commands to entail the literal production and handling 
of physical texts (parchment in capsules) while the Samaritan tradition seems to have 
interpreted only the command for writing on mezuzot literally. Karaite Jewish communi- 
ties apparently interpreted both passages metaphorically. See Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 1-1, 
341-343. 

58 On the metaphorical use of this language in relation to wisdom literature, see Weinfeld, 
Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic School, 299-303. Cf. Deut 30:1-14. 

59 Cf. Prov 6:18-23; 7:1-3. 
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Finally, what “words”? It is not at all clear which dabarim are specified by the 
phrases “these dabarim’” (ndgn D-27n [Deut 6:6]) and “these my dabarim’” (127 
TON [Deut 11:18]). Context allows three possibilities: that the dabarim refer (1) to 
the words of the Shema in Deut 6:4-5, (2) to the words of YHwH to the Israelites 
in Deut 5:6—21, which are referred to as the “ten dabarim’” (0727 mwy) in Deut 
4:13 and 10:4, or (3) to all of Moses’s words (cf. Deut 1:1). Given the proximity of 
Deut 6:6-9 to Deut 6:4-5, there are good reasons for seeing the Shema verses as 
the intended referent of the phrase “these dabarim’” in Deut 6:6.®° It is harder 
to argue sucha specific referent for the phrase “these my dabarim’” in Deut 11:8, 
however, not least because of the space between Deut 6:4-5 and Deut 11:18-21. 
So, too, it would be strange for Moses to refer to the Decalogue (Deut 5:6-21) 
as “my words,” since they are embedded divine speech by YHwu.°! Rather, the 
rhetorical emphasis in Deut 11:8 and 22 on the totality of Moses’s words (the 
“entire commandment that I am commanding you today” 218 Wx MYNT 4D NN 
orn TLN [Deut 11:8]) points to a broader reference for the instructions in Deut 
11:18-21. 

The ambiguity of reference, however, might be the point. The uncertainty 
about whether Moses wants the Israelites to write the Shema or his entire com- 
mands highlights that the Shema can serve as a token of the larger body of 
instruction. It functions as a metonym.® Despite the interpretive difficulties 
of Deut 6:4-5, there is widespread agreement that these verses epitomize D’s 
core focus on the exclusivity (TMX “one”) of Israel’s relationship with Yawn 
(rmx “our God”), a relationship formalized with Israel as a whole at Horeb.63 


60 See Nathan McDonald (Deuteronomy and the Meaning of Monotheism, FAT 111[Tiibingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2003], 125-128) who argues for a reference to Deut 6:4-5. 

61 Each of the other three uses of the phrase “my words” (37) in D occur in divine speech 
and, thus, refer to YHwu’s words, not Moses’s. Additionally, the phrase “which I am com- 
manding you today” (OV TILAN DIN Wk) is not used in reference to the Decalogue 
(McDonald, Deuteronomy and the Meaning of Monotheism,’ 128). 

62 Susan Niditch, Oral World and Written Word: Ancient Israelite Literature, LA1 (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox, 1996), 11; Person Jr., “Self-Referential Phrases,’ 228. 

63 So, Tigay writes that this paragraph “concisely states the central themes of the book and 
the central demands of the covenant, paraphrasing the first commandment and expli- 
cating its meaning: Israel’s love and loyalty to YHvH must be undivided and accom- 
panied by constant efforts to remember.’ Tigay, Deuteronomy, 76. For those who, like 
Eckart Otto, identify Deut 6:4-5 as the introduction to a pre-exilic Urdeuteronomium, 
the verse’s themes of divine oneness are tied to the ideological core of this early layer 
of Deuteronomy: the centralization commands in Deut 12:13-27 that stipulate worship at 
a single altar. See Eckart Otto, “Legal-Religious Hermeneutics,” 213-214; Deuteronomium 
1-11, vol. 1:796. According to Reinhard Achenbach, these verses express the “fundament” 
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Driver wrote that these verses could be “regarded as the quintessence of the 
entire teaching of the book.’ If, indeed, Deut 6:6 refers to the Shema, this 
short utterance functions as an epitome—or a pars pro toto—and points to 
a larger whole (the content of Moses’s speeches). That Deut 1:18-21, posi- 
tioned close to the end of Moses’s second discourse, repeats nearly identical 
commands but seems to refer to Moses’s instruction as a whole only rein- 
forces the summative nature of Deut 6:4-5. As a pair, these literary units (Deut 
6:6-9 and 1:18-21) also emphasize a fundamental aspect of Moses’s instruc- 
tions at either end of his second discourse, that the audience should exer- 
cise obedience by interacting with his words.® That these instructions involve 
writing (Deut 6:9; 1:20), marks an added transformation: compliance with 
Moses’s instructions entails textual production. As a result, objects inscribed 
with Mosaic words become visible signs of individual and corporate obedi- 
ence. 

These passages imagine interaction between Israelites and Moses’s words. 
What kinds of interactions does D hope for in the idealized version of Israel 
that it projects in these commands for the future? D visualizes Israel filled 
with individuals, houses, and towns marked with the words of tôrâ. Since 
Moses addresses these commands to the entire group of assembled Israelites, 
and since he offers no temporal specification, the commands in Deut 6:6-9 
and 11:18-21 are both universal and timeless for the Israelites in the land of 
Canaan. 

These passages describe interaction with dabarim in parallel modes of com- 
munication that embrace oral transmission (w/m, 137 [Deut 6:7; 11:19]), 
physical handling (awp, pa + mn, ww [Deut 6:8; 1:18]), and writing (b9 + and 
[Deut 6:9; 11:20]).6° How exactly these modes of communication relate to one 
another is clearest in Deut 6:6-9: 


of Urdeuteronomium, or “the programmatic orientation, to which an assembly will con- 

sent” (“Deuteronomy Between Pentateuch and Hexateuch,” ZABR 25 [2019]: 313-322, at 

320). While acknowledging that it is a “carefully crafted creed,’ Nathan MacDonald has 

argued that Deut 6:4-5 is not the introduction to Urdeuteronomium but rather came 

into Deuteronomy as part of Otto’s DtrD (Horeb) redaction (“The Date of the Shema 

(Deuteronomy 6:4-5),” JBL 136 [2017]: 765-782.). On the nature of monotheism in Deute- 

ronomy and these verses, see MacDonald, Deuteronomy and the Meaning of ‘Monothe- 

ism.’ 

64 Driver, Deuteronomy, 92. 

65 On Deut 6:6—9 and 118-21 as an inclusio for Deut 6—u1, see Jack R. Lundbom, “The Inclusio 
and Other Framing Devices in Deuteronomy I-xxvIIl,’ VT 46 (1996): 296-315; Lundbom, 
Deuteronomy, 407. 

66 See Chapter 1, § 6. 
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Deut 6:6-9 
WR nbsa DaT Yme These dabarim, which I am commanding you 
723559 orn Ln IN today, will be on your hearts: 


TD oniwi7 “Repeat them to your children, 
pa mam Talk about them 

qmi naw. when you sit in your house and 

TIT Jn) when you walk on the road, 
Tap Taw when you lie down and when you get up. 
Tr >y mx> omwpi®s 8Bind them as a sign on your hand and 
pry pa navvd rm let them be between your eyes as a totepet.§” 
anann? Write them 
mI nmin by on the doorposts of your houses and 
TWW on your gates. 


Moses’s overarching command is for the audience to attend to his words (Deut 
6:6; cf. Deut 32:46), literally that they might be “on your hearts” (7229 5y). 
Verses 7-9 list a series of specific instructions that contribute to this larger aim. 
The range of verbs demonstrates an intention for comprehensiveness: “repeat” 
and “talk” (v. 7), “bind” and “write” (vv. 8-9). In addition to these verb pairs, 
paired clauses also contribute to a picture of constant interaction with Moses’s 
words: “when you sit” and “when you walk” (v. 7) “when you lie down” and 
“when you get up” (v. 7); “on your hand” and “between your eyes’ (v. 8); and “on 
the doorposts of your house” and “on your gates’ (v. 9). These verses move from 
private discussion (v. 7) to public presentation (v. 9) and from oral recitation 
(v. 7) to physical interaction (v. 8), and, ultimately, to textual production (v. 9). 
They entail intergenerational transmission (v. 7a8), individual reflexive action 
(v. 8), and communal display (v. 9). The cumulative effect is a sense of perva- 
siveness. Interaction with Moses’s words is to be constant and ubiquitous.®* 
That said, the language of physical interaction through placement on the body 
and display on doorposts draws on the distinct media aesthetics of both small, 
personal, transportable inscriptions like votives and amulets as well as publicly 
displayed, immobile portal inscriptions. 


67 Reading NOvv as a singular with Tigay, “On the Meaning of T(w)TPT” 


68 “A double merismus of place and time (v. 7) adds up to ‘always and everywhere 
Deuteronomy, 92). 


(Nelson, 
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21 Signs of Personal Affiliation 
Whether or not Deut 6:8 and 1:18 command the production of actual texts, 
they use the idiom of personal adornment to imagine Moses’s words as small, 
personal text-artifacts which can be placed on or near the body.® This con- 
stellation of terminology includes the actions commanded (“binding” [+ 1wp 
by] and “placing” [pa + mn]), their purpose as objects (“sign” [mx] and fote- 
pet [navv]), and their relationship to parts of the body (“hand” [7°] and “eyes” 
[79]). It is worth considering what these actions might signify considering the 
media aesthetics of small portable epigraphs. 

To “bind” (wp) something is to create a secure connection. Here, it is a recip- 
rocal bond between one’s body and the object (Moses’s words). The body is tied 
to the words just as much as the words are tied to the body.”° Because the words 


69 In his early work, Weinfeld interpreted Exod 13:9 as entailing “actual apotropaic symbols 
which also have an admonitory significance,’ while Deut 6:8 employed didactic metaphors 
in line with Prov 3:3; 6:21; and 7:3. He writes, “Deuteronomy and Proverbs may have been 
aware of the apotropaic and protective use of these symbols, but when they speak of bind- 
ing them they do so metaphorically as befits the wise teacher, and do not intend to impose 
the concrete observance of these precepts upon their students” (Weinfeld, Deuteron- 
omy and the Deuteronomistic School, 301-302). By the time of his commentary, however, 
Weinfeld seems to have been persuaded by iconographic parallels (Keel and Tigay) and 
archaeological discovery of the Ketef Hinnom amulets (see note below) that these com- 
mands were to be taken literally: “In fact, as S.R. Driver and A. Dillmann have seen v 9 
clearly refers to real writing ... and therefore v 8 is intended, in their opinion, to be car- 
ried out literally” (Weinfeld, Deuteronomy, 342). Modern interpreters are divided. Driver 
(Deuteronomy, 92-93), Mayes (Deuteronomy, 177-178), Tigay (Deuteronomy, 78), MacDon- 
ald (Deuteronomy and the Meaning of Monotheism,’ 129-133) and Markl (“Deuteronomy,” 
163) favor a literal interpretation; von Rad (Deuteronomy, 64), Clifford (Deuteronomy, 47), 
Lundbom (Deuteronomy, 313-314), and Alter (The Hebrew Bible, 641) favor an originally 
metaphorical interpretation. 

70 Minimally, the language of binding imagines active and focused interaction between the 
individual and the words of Moses on analogy to how an inscribed amulet might be 
attached to the body. Once bound, subsequent interaction with it might oscillate between 
being focused and unfocused as it becomes not just an object but an extension of the body. 
One’s awareness of the object might vary throughout the course of a day’s activities. See 
Smoak, “Wearing Divine Words,” 433-455. As many have recognized, these amulets offer 
a loose example of the type of engagement with Moses’s words that Deut 6:6-9; 11:18-21 
might imagine. Both of these amulets include the blessing formula related to the priestly 
blessing (Num 6:25-26) integrated with other phrases. KH 1 may even include phrases 
known from Deut 7:9 (cf. Dan 9:4, Neh 1:5). The dating of these plaques is disputed. The 
initial publication dated them to the Iron Age (late seventh to early sixth centuries B.C.E.), 
while Nadav Na’aman has more recently argued for a date in the early post-exilic period. 
See Gabriel Barkay, “The Priestly Benediction on Silver Plaques from Ketef Hinnom in 
Jerusalem,” TA 19 (1992):139—-192; Gabriel Barkay et al., “The Amulets from Ketef Hinnom: A 
New Edition and Evaluation,” BASOR 334 (2004): 41-71; Nadav Na’aman, “A New Appraisal 
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in question are Moses’s words—the words through which Moses delivers the 
Moab covenant to Israel—binding them to the body creates a visual sign of 
Israel’s bond to the covenant.”! As a metaphor, the image of binding highlights 
the gravity of Moses’s words: the words of térd are binding on all aspects of life. 
If we allow for a literal interpretation, however, binding the Shema—or some 
other extract of Moses’s speeches—would physically enact the bond created 
through the covenant. 

Scholars like Othmar Keel have compared the idiom of placing the words on 
one’s arm or “between your eyes” with how adornments can mark individual 
association.’ Inscriptions function as visual reminders of the social, ritual, and 
political associations between actors. At Zincirli, Kulamuwa dedicated a small, 
decorated gold object to the deity RKB-L by inscribing it with a dedicatory 
prayer.’3 Inscribed with a dedication, the object embodies the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between deity (RKB-L) and devotee (Kulamuwa) whereby an object 
is offered in hopes of blessing. In the case of Deut 6:6-9 and 11:18-21, objects 
also indicate the association of divine and human actors. Israel’s attachment to 
YHWH isa central theme of D. More directly, Deuteronomy 6:4-5 (“YHWH is our 
God, YHWH alone’), a likely referent of the phrase “these words” (n>x7 D3277), 
underscores Israel's collective affiliation with their deity, YHwu.” In Deut 6:6- 


of the Silver Amulets from Ketef Hinnom,” 1£J 61 (2011):184—195; Shmuel Ahituy, “A Rejoin- 
der to Nadav Na’aman’s ‘A New Appraisal of the Silver Amulets from Ketef Hinnom,” IEJ 
62 (2012): 223-232. 

71 Note the example in Prov 3:3, cited above, where “binding” is meant to counteract the pos- 
sibility that “faithfulness and truth” (NNRI TON) might abandon the addressee. The verb 
W/ is also frequently used in the sense of “to conspire” (i.e., 1Sam 22:8); while this mean- 
ing is significant in the context of treaties and covenants more broadly, this use of the verb 
is not invoked elsewhere in D. Melissa Ramos, Ritual in Deuteronomy: The Performance of 
Doom, The Ancient Word 4 (New York: Routledge, 2021), 138. 

72 Othmar Keel has compared these commands to Egyptian armbands belonging to civil 
servants that included the name of Pharaoh (“Zeichen der Verbundenheit, 159-240); Mac- 
Donald notes the priestly turban adorned with an inscribed plate reading 7179 WTP 
(“holy to Yawn”) and the inscription of the phrase 717 (“belonging to Yawa”) on the 
hands of Israelites in Isa 44:5 (MacDonald, Deuteronomy and the Meaning of Monotheism, 
132). 

73 See Chapter 3, § 7.1. 

74 The translation of this verse is, of course, intensely debated. See Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 
1-11, 337-338; Tigay, Deuteronomy, 438-440; Nathan MacDonald, Deuteronomy and the 
Meaning of ‘Monotheism, FAT 2nd Series 1 (Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 60-75. The exact transla- 
tion of this phrase is outside the scope of this project. Instead of the top-down imposition 
of the 5 + P.N. formula (“belonging to ...” [e.g., the Bar-Rakib stamp seal impression and 
ingot inscriptions in chapter three ]), the Shema text (“YHWH is our God”) offers a bottom- 
up confession of association. This idea of affiliation, although formulated in the words of 
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g (in the context of Deut 6:1-9) and Deut 1:18-21 (in v. 21: “so that your days 
may be multiplied in the land”) these material acts are also associated with 
blessing.’”> Although this blessing is attained through obedient action, these 
commands make the production of textualized objects a necessary but not suf- 
ficient condition for obedience.”® The actions described in Deut 6:8 and 11:18 
with the language of inscribed ornaments identify the individual Israelite as 
belonging to and dependent upon YHWH. 

The idiom of instruction as adornment is also found in Proverbs. In Prov 
6:20-22, similar language is used to describe parental teaching as if it is a mate- 
rial object which can be physically handled: 


Proverbs 6:20-22 
Dei pax myn 4v2° 20Guard, my son, the commandments of your 
Sy wp qns minwvn father and do not forsake the instruction of 
mya by oT TAN 729 your mother. Bind them on your heart always 
Jaa.wa 708 Anin qa>nnna22_ and tie them around your neck. 22When you 
xn mypm poy aawn walk about, it will lead you, and when you lie 
mwn down, it will watch over you, and when you 
wake up, it shall speak to you. 


The son is to “guard” (9X3) parental instruction by tying it to his body. That 
instruction will, in turn, “watch over” (5y anw) him in the course of life. When 
this idiom of instruction as bodily adornment is adapted to Deut 6:8 and 1:18 
it is woven into the rhetorical tropes of its context. Both the “hand” (7°) and 
the “eyes” (o°y’}) figure prominently in Moses’s exhortations to the Israelites. 
Moses, for example, cautions his audience not to forget YHWH by overestimat- 
ing their own agency in obtaining material possessions: “You will say to yourself, 
‘My power and the might of my hand (T oxy) have obtained this wealth’ But 
remember YHWH your God, for he is the one who gives you power to obtain 
wealth” (Deut 8:17-18a). The temptation to trust the might of their “hand” (7°) 
contrasts with the repeated references to the “mighty hand” (npin T) of Yawn 
that brought Israel out of Egypt.” So, too, Moses’s speeches reiterate the impor- 


YHWH, are also entailed in the Decalogue. “I am YHWH your God who brought you out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of slavery, you shall have no other gods before me” 
(Deut 5:6-7). 

75 Melissa Ramos compares Deut 6:6-9 and 1118-20 to Levantine amulet practices. See Rit- 
ual in Deuteronomy, 137-145. 

76 Votives and the dedication of offerings, particularly tithes, have a place in Deuteronomic 
theology, but they are not described in relation to inscriptional practices (Deut 12:5-18). 

77 ~~ Deut 4:34; 5:15; 6:21; 7:8; 9:26; 26:8. 
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tance of their experiences, what they have seen with their very eyes: “YHWH put 
great and awful signs (NNN) and wonders against Egypt, against Pharaoh, and 
against all his house before our eyes (1rry9)” (Deut 6:22).”8 Moses’s instructions 
in Deut 6:8 imagine a reminder of YHwu’s “strong hand” worn on their own 
hand and a visual reminder of Yawu’s deeds in close proximity to their eyes.”9 
By employing the language of physical adornment, these commands seek to 
transform Moses’s words into objects that remind Israel of the covenant bond 
and YHWH’s agency on their behalf.8° 


2.2 Signs of Communal Affiliation 

If the language of Deut 6:8 and 11:18 is merely suggestive of physical interaction 
with Moses’s words through inscribed text-objects, Deut 6:9 and 11:20 are sur- 
prisingly straightforward. “Write them [viz. “these words”] upon the doorposts 
of your houses and on your gates.”8! This command imagines publicly displayed 
inscriptions in liminal spaces of homes and towns throughout Israel.82 The vol- 
ume of textual production it imagines is notable. In this case, the displayed 
text-objects signal group affiliation while structuring spaces of unfocused inter- 
action at the habitual thresholds of daily life. 

The replication of these Mosaic words on architecture also marks affla- 
tion, albeit on a communal level.®? The distinction between houses and gates 
stresses the importance of group association with YHWH at multiple levels of 
social organization, both at the level of the family and that of the village or 
town.®4 Writing itself is a mode of focused interaction with Moses’s words. 


78 See also Deut 1:30; 3:21; 4:3, 9, 34; 7:19; 9:17; 10:21; 11:7; 29:1-3[ 2-4]. 

79 In Exod 13:8-9, a similarly structured passage talks about the Passover/Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread celebration functioning as a “sign” (89) and as a “reminder” (11721) that 
specifically invoke memory and YHwn’s mighty hand: “You will declare to your child on 
that day: ‘This is because of what YHwu did for me when I came out of Egypt. It will be a 
sign for you on your hand and reminder between your eyes so that the teaching of YHwH 
will be in your mouth, for with a strong hand (7°) YHwu brought you out of Egypt.” 

80 Terje Stordalen, “Book Religion? The Role of the Scroll in Deuteronomy,” sjoT 37.1 (2023): 
166-183, at 175. 

81 Sonnet argues that this is divine imitation. The pattern of YHwH writing then the people 
writing occurs twice (Deut 5:22 and 6:9; Deut 10:4 and 11:20). Sonnet, Book within the Book, 
52, 69. 

82 Kåre Berge, “The Empire, the Local, and Its Mediators: Deuteronomy,’ in Postcolonial Com- 
mentary and the Old Testament, ed. Hemchand Gossai (London: T&T Clark, 2018), 88-105, 
at gı. 

83 Keel has compared these commands to Egyptian practices of writing instructions on the 
entrances to temples (“Zeichen der Verbundenheit,’ 183-192; Tigay, Deuteronomy, 444). 

84 Cf. the tiered nature of the apostasy laws in Deut 13 concerning threats coming from 
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As an act of textual replication, it complements Moses’s commands for oral 
transmission within families through teaching and recitation.®> Families and 
villages are commanded to mark their association with YHwu’s covenant visu- 
ally through text production. The presence of the prescribed text serves as 
a visual and material token of Israel’s obedience. The writing imagined also 
entails a significant transfer of Moses’s words that involves not only transpo- 
sition (i.e., a change in location) but also a transformation of function.8° The 
words inscribed on the houses and gates of Israel would no longer function 
purely within the rhetorical context of Moses’s speeches, but rather pragmati- 
cally within their material context to mark the affiliation of that very house or 
town. 

The inscription of Moses’s words make sense at a specific site of display 
the same way that the media aesthetics of Northwest Semitic monumental 
inscriptions pragmatically align text, object, and architecture to influence their 
viewers. At Zincirli, Kulamuwa’s portal orthostat offered visual and epigraphic 
evidence of religious and political affiliation. Four divine emblems comple- 
ment the relief carving of Kulamuwa and, in the inscription, protective curses 
invoked local Northwest Semitic deities including Ba‘li-Semed, Ba‘li-Hammon, 
and RKB-1. In the relief carving, Kulamuwa’s posture can be described as one of 
pious ritual action towards these deities. At the same time, Kulamuwa also per- 
formed deference to Neo-Assyrian power through the style of his garments in 
the relief carving, by admitting his reliance on Assyrian forces in bringing sta- 
bility to the region, and by not explicitly claiming the title of king. The orthostat 
is a powerful performance of local power designed for the palace threshold in 
the Zincirli citadel. At this threshold, it generates a space of hierarchical inter- 
action by generating what Erving Goffman called “character contests.’ Under- 
stood as a character contest, the acceptance of an inscription—even tacit, pas- 
sive acceptance—re-instantiates and ratifies the conceptual world constructed 
through the rhetoric and visuality of the displayed text-object. 


an individual prophet (Deut 13:2-6), a member of a family (Deut 13:7-12), or a whole 
town (Deut 13:13-19). Karel van der Toorn argues that Deuteronomy’s focus on individual 
responsibility undermines prevailing notions of group responsibility within the mispaha 
(Karel van der Toorn, Family Religion in Babylonia, Syria, and Israel: Continuity and Change 
in the Forms of Religious Life, Studies in the History and Culture of the Ancient Near East 7 
[Leiden: Brill, 1996], 359), however, the structure of Deut 6:6-9 and 11:18-20 may resist this 
interpretation. They do not oppose individual to group responsibility but draw attention 
to responsibility at each level of a nested hierarchy of individual, family, and town. 

85 Deut 4:9, 10; 6:20-25. 

86 The words are transposed from the liminal space of the plains of Moab to the liminal 
spaces of doors and gates. 
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Inscribing the thresholds of Israel’s houses and towns with the words of 
Moses also creates the conditions for a range of transformative encounters.®” 
Deuteronomy 6:9 and 11:20 offer no indication that these inscriptions should be 
the objects of any future focused ritual action. More importantly, the imagined 
placement of Moses’s words in doorways and gates enables repetitive unfo- 
cused interaction with Moses’s words. As bottleneck points in domestic and 
urban architecture, doors and gateways create physical proximity by design.88 
Individuals must pass through these intentionally constrained spaces repeat- 
edly during everyday life. Transforming these spaces into text-artifacts gener- 
ates the possibility of recurring encounters with Moses’s words as individuals 
transition from life in the home to the tasks outside the house and village 
(Deut 6:7; 11:19).89 Each of these encounters generates the conditions through 
which individuals might affirm or deny their assent to Moses’s words, namely 
their affiliation with YHWH and their obligations to him. That is, they bring the 
Moab covenant out of the past and make it present in the here-and-now. In 
this way, the textual replication these verses imagine creates the conditions for 
the constant reaffirmation of YHwx’s covenant with Israel on the part of future 
Israelite audiences.?° 

Northwest Semitic monumental inscriptions also shed light on textual pro- 
liferation in Deut 6:6-9 and 11:18-21. At the latest stages of local rule at Zincirli, 
Bar-Rakib produced a program of relief carvings and monumental inscrip- 
tions that multiplied his image and name around the citadel. Three surviv- 
ing inscriptions preserve the fronted first-person formula “I am Bar-Rakib.’ 
Together with relief carvings, these inscriptions saturate the citadel with the 
projected power of Bar-Rakib and shape it as a space of hierarchical inter- 
actions that form submissive subjects. The impulse to multiply monumen- 


87 John W Wright, “A Tale of Three Cities: Urban Gates, Squares, and Power in Iron Age 1, 
Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid Judah,” in Second Temple Studies 111: Studies in Politics, 
Class, and Material Culture, ed. Philip R. Davies, John M. Halligan, and Philip R Davies 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2009), 19-50. 

88 They are also located at the brightest, most visible part of the house (Nelson, Deuteronomy, 
92). 

89 The very domains described in the first merism in Deut 6:7; 1:19: “Talk about them when 
you sit in your house and when you walk on the road” (Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the 
Deuteronomistic School, 300). 

go Cf. Brent Strawn’s observations on recruitment to role (what he calls literary “inscription’) 
in the rhetoric of Deuteronomy itself. The display of parts of Moses’s words creates these 
conditions for repeated confrontation within the space of the house and town (“Slaves 
and Rebels: Inscription, Identity, and Time in the Rhetoric of Deuteronomy,” in Block and 
Schultz, Sepher Torath Mosheh, 161-191, at 164). 
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tal inscriptions that perform royal power while evincing affiliation with local 
deities is also found at the Iron Age site of Karatep-Aslantag in Cilicia. At 
this site, two bilingual Phoenician-Luwian gate inscriptions and a Phoeni- 
cian statue inscription exhibit a remarkable degree of verbatim overlap—so 
much so that they are often described as five exemplars of the same composi- 
tion.?! In this context the placement of these inscriptions multiplied instanti- 
ations of the regent’s name as a strategy to ensure the efficacy of the inscrip- 
tion.9? 

Both D (Deut 6:9; 1:20) and some cases of Northwest Semitic monumen- 
tal practices demonstrate this concern for the multiplication of text-artifacts 
in space. For Azatiwada and Bar-Rakib, the concern is with the replication of 
an effective text that exerts force on the viewer at the site of display.9? The 
juxtaposition of inscription on the “doorposts of your houses” and “in your 
gate” (Deut 6:9; 11:20) suggests that D also aims for a proliferation of displayed 
texts across an individual settlement. Deut 6:9 and 1:20 envision towns marked 
with Moses’s words on their outer borders (the gates) and on the buildings 
enveloped and protected by those gates. But D goes even further. These com- 
mands are not fora single city but for every town that the Israelites will inhabit. 
Israel is to be speckled with houses and settlements marked with the words of 
Moses. These displayed text-artifacts mark affiliation with YHWH, produce a 
visible sign of obedience, and structure proximate interactions with Moses’s 
words that promote the everyday recollection and reaffirmation of the Moab 
covenant. 


91 There are three copies in Phoenician and two in Hieroglyphic Luwian. However, this view 
is problematic insofar as each inscription is pragmatically situated to its physical context. 
For this reason, the three Phoenician inscriptions are perhaps better conceived of as three 
distinct text-objects (two bilingual gates and one statue). 

92 See James F. Osborne (“Settlement Planning and Urban Symbology in Syro-Anatolian 
Cities,” Cambridge Archaeological Journal 24 [2014]:195-214, at 206) on the symbolic value 
of the city gate in Syro-Anatolia. 

93 Compare to the multiplication of inscriptions in Neo-Assyrian palaces. See John Malcolm 
Russell, Sennacherib’s “Palace Without Rival” at Nineveh (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1991), 241-262. 
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3 


An Anti-royal Inscription (Deut 17:14-20) 


The Deuteronomic composition’s law of the king (Deut 17:14-20) famously 


restricts the role of the king in Israelite society.9+ The law is framed by an 


expected future situation: the people will eventually ask for a king.% 


Deut 17:14-17 


MAP WR para dx In’ When you come into the land which YHwH 


Anawn Anwin TO mI Pòn your God is giving you and have taken posses- 


ba Sy WWR NIRI N sion of it and settled in it and you say, “I will 


mw nara wwe on 529 set a king over me like all the nations which 
TP ANT Awr Ta Poy own are around me,” “you may certainly set a king 


pwn POs apn 1a 77DX over you whom YHWH your God will choose. 


poy nnd baon sò Ton poy From among your brothers you will set a king 
NIT PON XI IWN DI WN over you, you are not permitted to put over you 


d1 Dow b nay sd pole a foreigner who is not your brother. !®Only he 
nb Aan Dyn nx yw" must not acquire many horses, or return the 
pad 7x mm DID mann people to Egypt to acquire more horses since 


Ty ata Ta nwò naon sd YHWH has said to you, “You must never return 


mo xd1 Dw nay d7 by that road again.” And he must not acquire 


nay x5 ann 40211229 many wives for himself and he must not turn 
XN his heart away, and great amounts of silver and 
gold he must not acquire for himself. 


D allows this request for a monarch, albeit with certain limitations. The future 


king is to be chosen by YHw3, to be one of “your kinsmen” (TNN), and not a 


94 


95 


For this reason, it fits uncomfortably with the royal Davidic ideology so prominent in the 
Deuteronomistic history. See Carly L. Crouch, The Making of Israel: Cultural Diversity in the 
Southern Levant and the Formation of Ethnic Identity in Deuteronomy, VTSup 162 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2014), 177-184; Patricia Dutcher-Walls, “The Circumscription of the King: Deuteron- 
omy 17:16-17 in Its Ancient Social Context,” JBL 121 (2002): 601-616; Gary N. Knoppers, 
‘Rethinking the Relationship between Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History: 
The Case of Kings,” CBQ 63 (2001): 393-415; Bernard M. Levinson, “The Reconceptualiza- 
tion of Kingship in Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History’s Transformation of 
Torah,” Vetus Testamentum 51 (2001): 511-534; Ernest Nicholson, “‘Do Not Dare to Set a 
Foreigner Over You’: The King in Deuteronomy and ‘The Great King’, zAw 18 (2006): 46- 
61; Nicholson, Deuteronomy and the Judaean Diaspora (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2014), 101-134. 

Compare to Deut 12:20 and 26:1. 
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foreigner (°123).9° Once appointed, the king is restricted from acquiring many 
horses, wives, or great amounts of silver and gold. These prescriptions severely 
curtail the king’s ability to amass an army, negotiate diplomatic relations, or 
engage in trade. In addition to drastically limiting the king’s royal preroga- 
tive,” the law makes no mention of any royal authority in the cultic or judicial 
spheres.?® The only constructive vision for the king is to copy and study térd. 

That D’s law of the king contravenes the expectation of royal ideology both 
elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible and in the wider ancient Near East is well 
known.°? Less fully appreciated, however, is the degree to which this law sub- 
verts prevalent royal ideologies by manipulating common tropes of royal writ- 
ing. By reading D’s law of the king in light of how Mesopotamian and Syro- 
Anatolian monumental inscriptions attempt to instruct their future viewers, 
we can begin to observe how D constructs a poetics of textual proximity and 
submission. This law binds the king to the substance of tôrâ as embodied in his 
physical copy even while it distances him from any pretension to ultimate legal 
authority. In this way, we see D adapting the media aesthetics of monumen- 
tal inscriptions to a unique end so that the tôrâ scroll becomes an “anti-royal 
inscription.” 

In the Neo-Assyrian empire and in the Iron Age city-states of western Syro- 
Anatolia, the production of publicly displayed inscriptions was one of the most 
prestigious ways to perform a royal identity. Ann Shafer has shown how, in 
Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions, rulers boast of setting their names in remote 
locations by erecting peripheral monuments in the form of steles or rock-face 
inscriptions.!0° Extant peripheral inscriptions like Esarhaddon’s victory stele at 
Zincirli survive in Syro-Anatolia as well as the southern Levant.!°! West Semitic 
monuments like those from Zincirli and Karatepe-Aslantas demonstrate how 
regional rulers and regents used monumental writing to project a royal per- 


96 As Crouch notes, “the focus in Deut. 17:14-17 is on the king’s high-risk position as a promi- 
nent nexus of Israelite interaction with non-Israelites” (Making of Israel, 180-181). 

97 Crouch, Making of Israel, 181-183. 

98 Von Rad, Deuteronomy, 18-120. 

99 See especially, Levinson, “Reconceptualization of Kingship,” 512-518; Knoppers, “Rethink- 
ing the Relationship,’ 393-394. 

100 Shafer, “Assyrian Royal Monuments on the Periphery,’ in Ancient Near Eastern Art in Con- 
text: Studies in Honor of Irene J. Winter by Her Students, eds. Jack Cheng and Marian H. Feld- 
man, CHANE 26 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 133-159. 

101 Indeed, inscribed monuments represent some of the only surviving cuneiform docu- 
ments in the southern Levant after the collapse of the Late Bronze Age scribal schools. 
Wayne Horowitz, Takayoshi Oshima, and Seth L. Sanders, Cuneiform in Canaan: Cuneiform 
Sources from the Land of Israel in Ancient Times (Israel Exploration Society, 2006), 20. 
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sona.!9? In the southern Levant, the Mesha (Kar 181), Kerak (KAI 306), and 
Ekron (KAI 286) inscriptions suggest that royal inscriptional practices perme- 
ated widely in the Iron Age even while they were executed in regional scripts 
and with local traditions of carving and display. Interacting with these inscrip- 
tions would have entailed acquiescing, at least tacitly, to the self-aggrandizing 
portraits these kings projected. 

The second part of D’s law of the king (vv. 18-20) preserves the widespread 
association of royal power with textual production while simultaneously un- 
dermining the rhetorical and pragmatic effects of Northwest Semitic monu- 
mental practice. 


Deut 17:18-20 


inadan RD dy inaw> ans 
mina awa nx b ann 
Dnm ab 0 Sy NRIN 
Sora Rp ay Amm oda 
nx ary TAD d wn a 
IT bo ns WY pads mi 
TONT DDAN NNI nN ANA 
123b on nb onwyh 
mynn 7a no nD png 
Dy TIR way DIRAN pa 


18And when he sits upon the throne of his king- 
dom, he will write for himself a copy of this 
tôrâ upon a séper in the presence of the levit- 
ical priests. !°It will be with him and he will 
read in it all the days of his life, so that he may 
learn to fear YHWH his God and to be careful 

to observe all the words of this tôrâ and these 
statues, ?°neither elevating his heart above his 
brothers nor turning aside from the command- 
ment to the right or to the left so that he may 


apa ria gin inzdna dy 
braw 


lengthen his days—and those of his son—over 
his kingdom in the midst of Israel. 


In these verses, the future Israelite king is commanded to write a “copy of this 
(axm ninn miwn). The prescribed act of writing differs from ancient Near 
Eastern parallels in several obvious ways. First, in D, the Israelite king is com- 
manded to write.10°3 Writing is not depicted as a “great deed” but an obligation. 
It is the minimum threshold of royal obedience. Secondly, this law requires 
the king to copy a preexisting work identified as “this térd,’ not to produce a 
new composition.!°4 As Jean-Pierre Sonnet has highlighted, the way in which 
this passage refers to writing a copy of “this t6ra” already implies the inscribed 
nature of Moses’s oral t6rd.!°5 What is more, this newly generated text-object 


ALAN 


tora 


102 See discussion in Chapter 3, § 5. 

103 Sonnet, The Book within the Book, 73. 

104 Dale Patrick, Old Testament Law (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1985), 120. This aligns with the 
emphasis on textual replication in Deut 6:9 and 11:20. 


105 Sonnet, The Book within the Book, 74—76. Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, 212, 316. 
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is to be produced under the auspices of the levitical priests (b7 winan abn 
[Deut 17:18]), the same body of officials who were to produce binding tôråâ rul- 
ings at the central sanctuary (Deut 17:8-13) and, eventually, care for the tôrâ 
scroll written by Moses in Deut 31 (Deut 31:9, 24-26). Thirdly, this pre-existing 
document is not a resume of royal accomplishments like the Assyrian and 
Levantine royal monuments. Rather, “this tôrâ” is a collection of obligations 
in the form of commandments. Finally, this law imagines a different kind of 
future interaction with the tord than that assumed in ancient royal inscriptions. 
Assyrian and Levantine monuments were erected to be seen by royal heirs and 
obedient subjects. Here, in D, however, the future king is instructed to keep this 
text with him (1ny) and to “read in it all the days of his life” (Deut 17:19).!°° The 
text he writes is produced for an audience of one (namely, the king himself) to 
promote lifelong patterns of obedience.!0” 

There is a remarkable reflexive aspect to this law. Bernard Levinson writes, 
“There remains for the king but a single positive duty: while sitting demurely on 
his throne, to ‘read each day of his life’ from the very Torah scroll that delimits 
his powers (vv. 18—20).”108 So, too, Sonnet has highlighted that the law com- 
mands the king to copy a document (“this t6ra”) that included restrictions on 
his own royal authority.!°9 For Sonnet, the reflexivity of the law of the king 
makes it unique in its broader cultural context: “Nowhere do we find in the 
ancient Near East the situation where a ruler is enjoined to write ‘for himself’ 
the laws that, among other stipulations, regulate his own exercise of power.’!!° 
As a result of this reflexive character, the text-artifact that the law imagines 
would become a material embodiment of the limitations on kingship that the 
law itself hoped to enact. The scroll would function as a visual representation 
of the king’s responsibility to obey the térd. Whereas the stone tablets of the 


106 On the king as model reader of tdrd, see Sonnet, The Book within the Book, 79-83. For 
Bernard Jackson, this falls under the didactic role of written law (Studies in the Semiotics 
of Biblical Law, JSOTSup 314 [Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000], 132-133). 

107 Cf. Sefire IC Il. 1-5: “What I, Mati’, have written (is to act) as a reminder (/zkrn) for my son 
[and] my [grand]son who will come a[fter] me. May they make good relations [beneath] 
the sun ...” Fitzmyer, Sefire, 19. Both the king’s séper and Sefire steles intend to promote 
obedience to a sworn agreement on the part of future rulers. 

108 Levinson, “Reconceptualization of Kingship,” 522. 

109 Sonnet, The Book within the Book, 77—78. Both Levinson’s and Sonnet’s statements assume 
that this spoken law (Deut 17:14—20) is recorded in Moses’s scroll (Deut 31:9), such that this 
law is copied by the king. On Deut 31:9-13; 24-26, see below. 

110 Sonnet, The Book within the Book, 78. See also Dominik Markl, “Deuteronomy’s ‘Anti- 
King’: Historicized Etiology or Political Program,” in Changing Faces of Kingship in Syria- 
Palestine 1500-500 BCE, ed. Agustinus Gianto and Peter Dubovský, AoAT 459 (Münster: 
Ugarit-Verlag, 2018), 165-186, at 175. 
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covenant in D that are written with the “very finger of God” point to or index 
the moment of revelation in which they were inscribed or re-inscribed by God, 
the “copy of this t6ra” (Deut 17:18), written by the king would become a mate- 
rial token of the king’s obedient act of transcription." The king’s seper would 
offer visual evidence of the king’s obedience just like the writing in towns and 
houses in Deut 6:9 and 1:20 did for individuals, families, and settlements. So, 
while royal inscriptions are widespread in the ancient Near East, the king’s 
copying of a tôrâ scroll is antithetical to this broader royal ideology of writing 
because it expresses obedience to divine law rather than promoting the king’s 
great deeds. 

While Sonnet has correctly identified a distinctive ideological claim about 
the king’s obligation to tôrâ in D, comparative data grounded in the material 
realia of monumental interaction help make sense of the type of reflexive com- 
mand found in Deut 17:18-20. In fact, the command to “write a copy of this 
tora” (Deut 17:18) has strong resemblances to ancient inscriptions which offer 
explicit, self-referential instructions for the future viewer. Perhaps the most 
well-known examples of instructions for future viewers are “protective curses.” 
Nevertheless, instructions should not be conflated with “protective curses.” 
Instructions for future viewers are not always confined to concluding sections 
of curses and blessings but can also be found in the main body of the inscrip- 
tion and, what is more, regularly include positively formulated commands that 
attempt to shape how future viewers will interact with the inscription itself. 

Jan Assmann comments that monuments pretend to “form a contract with 
posterity.” He writes, “Monuments are meant to address posterity; they lay 
claims to the future. They cannot expect to be respected and their inscriptions 
read without exerting a certain amount of coercion and persuasion. This is 
what the curses and blessings are meant for.”"* I contend that the emphasis on 
textual replication in D’s law of the king is best understood against the cultural 
backdrop of self-referential instructions for future audiences, found on mon- 


111 Compare to Bar-Rakib’s memorial dedication for his father (KAI 215, cf. KAI 1). By memo- 
rializing his father in his own voice, the inscribed statue becomes as much, if not more, a 
monument to his own act of remembering his father. 

112 See, for example, Miller, “The Moabite Stone,’ 10-1; Drinkard, “Literary Genre,” 131-154. 

113 Jan Assmann, “Inscriptional Violence and the Art of Cursing: A Study of Performative 
Writing,” Stanford Literature Review 8 (1992): 43-65, here 63; Assmann, “Altorientalische 
Fluchinschriften und das Problem performativer Schriftlichkeit. Vertrag und Monument 
als Allegorien des Lesens,” in Schrift. Materialitdt der Zeichen, ed. Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht 
and K. Ludwig Pfeiffer (München: Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 1993), 233-255. 

114 Assmann, “Inscriptional Violence,” 56. He classifies these curses as “metamonumental” 
insofar as they are “meant to direct and to determine” the monument’s future reception. 
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umental inscriptions. Monumental instructions for future viewers can help us 
appreciate how D understands the importance of physical proximity to and 
ongoing interaction with written texts. The king’s interaction with the copy of 
the tôråâ imagined in this law connects the ruler to God’s law, visually marking 
his obedient submission to its legal authority. 


3.1 Conditionality and Instructions for Future Viewers 

Both the Law of the King in D and monumental instructions for viewers share 
a similar view of conditionality. In Deut 17:14-15, there is an expectation of 
a future king even though the identity of that king is, necessarily, indefinite. 
“When you come into the land which YHwH your God is giving you ... and 
you say, “I will set a king over me like the nations which are around me,” you 
may certainly set a king over you whom YHWH your God will choose.” All Deut 
17:15 can specify is that the king is to be selected “from one of your brothers” 
(PNR NPN [Deut 17:15], cf. umy bbny)."5 In monumental inscriptions, instruc- 
tions to future viewers, whether formulated as curses or commands, frequently 
invoke a range of royal and non-royal addressees. Following a long-established 
paradigm, the conditional curses that conclude the eighth-century Kulamuwa 
portal orthostat inscription at Zincirli are paired to include future royal and 
non-royal interactions. Using indefinite relative pronouns (wmy ... wmy ...), 
the curses invoke, on one end of the spectrum, Kulamuwa’s royal heirs (“any 
of my sons who would sit in my place”) and, on the other, any future viewer 
(“anyone”). Similar conditional introductions to instructions for future view- 
ers appear in Yehawmilk, Eshmunazor, Katumuwa, and Azatiwada."6 In each 
of these cases the conditionality does not involve whether there will be future 
viewers, but how inevitable future viewers will interact with the monument.” 


115 The future situation is defined in Deut 17:14 in relation to the people of Israel: “When you 
come into the land which YHwH your God is giving you and you take possession of it and 
settle in it ...” 

116 So, for example, the Phoenician phrase gnmh t kl mmlkt wkl ‘dm (“Whoever you are, 
whether any king or any man”) KAI 14:20 and (partially reconstructed) KAI 10:11. Compare 
to KAI 13:3: my `t kl ‘dm (“Whoever you are, any man ...”). The phrase wt. mn. mn. bny . 
°w. mn bny Ù% . (“Now whoever of my sons or the sons of anyone ...” Il. 6-7) in Katumuwa’s 
instructions to future viewers retains the same basic structure, even though it does not 
address a future royal viewer (presumably because Katumuwa himself was not a king). 
The Karatepe-Aslantas inscriptions invoke a series of three figures: “King among kings, 
prince among princes, or a man who is a man of reputation” (KAI 26 A iii 12-13, C iv 13- 
14). Lapidary Luwian monuments contain similarly structured curse introductions. See 
Hawkins, Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions. 

117 Although formulated as a conditional curse, the illocutionary force is that of the implied 
command not to damage “this spr.” 
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The second part of the law of the king also draws on the same idiom of 
royal succession as monumental inscriptions from Zincirli when defining the 
responsibilities incumbent upon the future king. Deut 17:18 specifies “when 
he [that is, the future king] sits on the throne of his kingdom” (x03 Dy inawa 
in2dnn [Deut 17:18]). In the Phoenician Kulamuwa inscription, the future heir 
is addressed as the one who will “sit after me” (ysb thtn KAI 24:9). This evokes 
an idiom also attested in Panamuwa’s inscription on a colossal statue of Hadad 
(KAI 214). Here, Panamuwa I claims to have “sat on the throne of my father” 
(ysbt 1 msb by) and uses an even more elaborate phrase to address his succes- 
sor: “Whoever among my sons would grasp the scepter and sit on my throne and 
reign as king of DY” (m[nmn] bny y’hz htr wysb Imsby w[_y|mlk Ly’[dy]).U8 D’s 
law of the king shares a sense of conditionality with the instructions for future 
audiences found on a number monumental inscriptions in Mesopotamia, Syro- 
Anatolia, and Celicia as well as the idiom of “sitting on the throne” with royal 
inscriptions from Zincirli. 


3.2 Instructions for Future Interaction 
The apparent distinctiveness of D’s Law of the King stems from its command 
that the king both reproduce and study a document that limits the authority 
of the king. But the instructions to future viewers attested in the monumental 
tradition also include commands about textual production and direct engage- 
ment with the inscription itself. The examples offered here all attempt to shape 
the behavior of the viewer with respect to the content, object, and setting of 
the text-artifact itself. Instructions include prohibitions against damaging an 
object, but also positive commands to perform ritual offerings in proximity 
to monumental inscriptions and scripts to be performed in their presence. In 
Mesopotamia, the epilogue to the Laws of Hammurabi instructs the “wronged 
man” to consult the monument and recite a script in praise of his name. Like- 
wise, Ann Shafer notes that in the Neo-Assyrian period, peripheral monuments 
often ask future audiences to “perform rituals on the monument, including 
washing the monument with water, anointing it with oil, and performing sac- 
rifices.”!!9 

Northwest Semitic monuments demonstrate an impulse to protect as well 
as a desire to command future interaction. In the case of Kulamuwa, curses 
attempt to prevent damage to “this spr” (KAI 24:14-15). “If any of my sons 
who should sit in my place (b’m wmy bbny š yšb thtn) would do damage to 


118 James F. Osborne, “Communicating Power, 41-42. 
119 Shafer, Carving of an Empire, 104. 
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this inscription (spr z) may the MŠKBM not honor the B‘RRM, nor the B‘RRM 
honor the MŠKBM. And if anyone (wmy) would destroy this inscription (spr 
z), may Ba‘li-Semed who belongs to Gabbar destroy his head ...” (KAI 24:13- 
16). The colossal statue of Hadad (Kar 214) dedicated by Panamuwa, however, 
does not preserve any protective curses.!2° Rather, Panamuwa I asks his suc- 
cessor to invoke his name in the presence of “this Hadad” (hdd zn), that is, 
the inscribed statue itself. He formulates blessings and curses that are condi- 
tioned on whether or not the heir remembers his father by reciting the words 
“May the soul of Panamuwa eat with you, and may the soul of Panamuwa 
drink with you!” (KAI 214:17).!7! The Katumuwa stele from Zincirli enjoins any 
future owner of the guest chamber to make yearly offerings in proximity to 
the stele, the site of his nbs. Similarly, Azatiwada’s gate inscriptions require 
offerings to be brought to the inscribed statue of Ba‘lu (Kar 26 A ii 19-iii 2). 
These instructions are formulated as positive requirements and not tied to 
conditional blessings or curses. Like these other instructions from the mon- 
umental tradition, D’s law of the king commands interaction with a written 
text. The future monarch must actively engage with Moses’s tôrâ scroll by copy- 
ing it in the presence of the Levites and subsequently regularly read from his 
personal copy. Unlike the monumental corpus, however, the picture of tex- 
tual interaction in the law of the king highlights an intimacy of proximity 
and regularity. The king’s engagement with the copied tôrâ is not an annual 
or even ad hoc occurrence, but rather the distinguishing marker of his daily 
life. 


3.3 Instructions Concerning Textual Display 
D’s law of the king seems most distinct in commanding the king to copy the 
Mosaic tôrå. But the command to reproduce—or at the very least, redisplay—a 
prior text is also attested in the monumental tradition, particularly the inscrip- 
tions of Yehawmilk from Byblos (Kar 10) and the colossal statue from Tell 
Fekheriye (KAI 309). These instructions attempt to preserve the deeds of the 
king while inducing the submissive respect of future rulers. 

In a Phoenician dedicatory inscription from Byblos (Kaz 10), Yehawmilk 
addresses anyone in the future who might renovate the building into which 
his inscription was integrated: 


120 Some reconstruct a curse (Gibson, TSSI: I1, 61). 
121 Compare to ll. 20-22, where this same phrase is repeated but uses “with Hadad” (m hdd) 
instead of “with you” (mk). 
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KAI 10721-14122 

Nl gnmh t] klLmmlkt wkl’dm [Whoever you] are, whether any king or any 
Sysp lolmlkt tt mzbh zn man, who would do additional work on this 
[wit pt]h hrs zn wit rpt z? altar [or on this entran]ce of gold or on this 
šm “nk yhwmlk ®mlk gbl |tšt portico, my name “I am Yehawmilk, king 
t]k ImCkt k’ wm bl t8t Sm tk of Byblos” [you shall set with your (name) | 
wm ts4r m[C]kt 2°... upon that work. But if you do not set my 


name with yours, but remove “this w[or]k 


Anyone who might later renovate the space that Yehawmilk dedicated is com- 
manded to “set” ($yt) Yehawmilk’s name with his own in that future building.!23 
There are multiple ways to understand this command. It is possible that this 
instruction requires future builders to include the name “Yehawmilk, king of 
Byblos” in any future dedicatory inscription. It seems more likely, however, that 
the command refers more specifically to Yehawmilk’s inscription as a composi- 
tion or inscribed text-artifact. The reasons for this are two-fold. First, the term 
“name” (sm) can be a synecdoche for a larger memorial composition as is the 
case in the Azatiwada inscription (Kar 26).!*4 In Yehawmilk, however, it is the 
subsequent phrase that makes the connection between the “name” and this 
specific dedication as a text even stronger. The inscription uses the phrase šm 
nk yhwmlk mlk gbl, which KAI interprets emphatically so that the first-person 
pronoun strengthens an unmarked 1cs possessive suffix on the noun sm. It reads 
the phrase as “my name, namely, Yehawmilk, king of Byblos.” But it is worth 
noting that the phrase ‘nk yhwmlk mlk gbl replicates the first four words of 
the inscription verbatim and, as a result, may be functioning like an incipit. 
Therefore, I translate this line, “my name: ‘I am Yehawmilk, King of Byblos’ you 
shall set with your name’ such that this four-word phrase refers to the inscrip- 
tion itself. If this interpretation is correct, the inscription commands the future 


122 Transcription modified from Donner and Rollig, KAJ, 1: 2. In line 1, I follow Gibson's recon- 
struction of [qnmh ’t] based on its appearance in KAI 14:4, 20. Gibson, TSSI: II, 98. 

123 Theverb šyt is reconstructed at the beginning of line 13 based on its appearance at the end 
of the same line. 

124 Based on the Akkadian monuments, Richter has argued that sm (“name”) can refer to a 
building or votive inscription as a whole (Richter, The Deuteronomistic History and the 
Name Theology, 200-202). She makes this connection with KAI 10, although without ref- 
erence to the repeated phrase “I am Yehawmilk, king of Byblos.” This equation of the 
name with the inscription is also apparent in Azatiwada’s inscription (KAI 26) where he 
names the city by “setting” its name as “Azatiwataya,” and the curses attempt to protect 
his inscribed name, that is, each entire inscribed object as a whole. 
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builder either to re-display the inscribed text-artifact that Yehawmilk erected 
or to produce a copy of his inscription and incorporate that within the new 
construction. A similar command to “set the name” also occurs in both the 
Akkadian and Aramaic texts of the Tell Fekheriye dedicatory inscription.125 

If, in fact, Yehawmilk attempts to compel his successors to reproduce his 
inscriptions on new text-objects, this would be a remarkable parallel to D’s 
command that the future monarch write a “copy of this tôrâ? Even if these 
instructions only ask that the inscribed object be re-erected within the reno- 
vated space, they are both still trying to shape an active response by the succes- 
sor to the inscription (and its accompanying dedicated objects) that honors the 
“name” of the predecessor. Like the physical presence of the king’s tôrâ scroll 
in D, the ongoing presence of the stele would become a visible sign of the suc- 
cessor’s submission to the predecessor’s wish.!26 

Read against the cultural backdrop of monumental inscriptions, the king’s 
copy of the mosaic tôrâ is D’s anti-royal inscription. In its law of the king, D 
manipulates expectations about royal writing in order to subvert ancient royal 
ideologies manifest among Israel and Judah's neighbors. Examples from North- 
west Semitic monumental inscriptions contextualize the concerns of Deut 
17:18-20 and the type of control that it tries to exercise over the future king as 
a specific application of instructions to future viewers known from the monu- 
mental tradition. In the context of Neo-Assyrian peripheral monuments, Shafer 
argues that ritual interaction with peripheral monuments “effected a sense of 
dynastic tradition and legitimacy.”!”’ As a result, “the deeds inscribed on the 
monument become more than simply an account of the past; they also exist 
as a tradition which in turn creates a legitimation for those able and willing 
to embrace it.”!28 In a West Semitic context where memorial inscriptions fre- 
quently self-promote by denigrating the past, commanding royal successors to 
honor their forerunners is both idealistic and naive. But the goal is the same, 
namely, cultivating a tradition through physical proximity. 


125 The first half of the Tell Fekheriye inscription may be a prior composition that has been 
reproduced along with a new inscription by the same king. Pioske and Dobbs-Allsopp, 
“The Appearance of Royal Inscriptions,’ 395. See Dušek and Mynarova, “Tell Fekheriye 
Inscription,’ 20-28. 

126 Cf. the trope of denigrating the past in northwest Semitic royal inscriptions, particularly 
Kulamuwa (KAI 24), although note the ability of older monuments to be superseded by 
new ones rhetorically and spatially. For example, Bar-Rakib’s building inscription (Kar 
216) cites KAI 24 to assert the inferiority of Kulamuwa’s palace. 

127 Shafer, Carving of an Empire, 107. 

128 Shafer, Carving of an Empire, 108. 
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We see similar dynamics at work in D, which cultivates a specifically non- 
royal tradition of divine legal revelation by creating a sense of proximity to 
Moses’s térd. In the literary context of D—a story about a speech in which the 
law of the king is embedded—Deut 17:18-20 implies the existence of an orig- 
inary térd-related text-artifact like that narrated in Deut 31:9-13; 24—26.!29 D’s 
law of the king embeds instructions for how the king is to interact not only 
with the initial text (v. 18: “write a copy of this tôrâ”) but also with the text- 
object he is tasked with writing (v. 19: “it will be with him and he will read in 
it”).8° In the same way that this command binds the king in constant, prox- 
imate, focused encounter with “all the words of this tôrâ and these statues” 
(Deut 17:19) written in his sēper, it also distances him from his textual exem- 
plar.!3! The principal text-artifact, namely the primary manifestation of “this 
tora,” remains at the imagined center in the control of the levitical priests. Like 
monumental inscriptions, the rhetorical force of Deut 1718-20 derives from a 
poetics of proximity and submission. As a physical object, the royally inscribed 
law code embodies the king’s obligation to the substance of tôrâ even while 
its status as copy distances him from the original téré document produced by 
Moses himself. 


4 A Public Monument (Deut 27:1-8) 


In Deut 271-8, Moses commands the Israelites to write “all the dabarim of 
this t6r@” (ngin nnn IT 5D NN) on plaster-covered stones. Deuteronomy 
27 describes a covenant ceremony, although the term m32 (“covenant”) is not 
used.!82 The people are to (1) erect “large stones” (MDT DIN) and cover them 
with plaster (Deut 27:2, 4), (2) inscribe the stones with the words of térd (vv. 3, 
8), (3) build an altar of unhewn stones (vv. 5-6), (4) offer up whole burnt and 
Salamim offerings (vv. 6-7) and (5) eat and rejoice “before YHwH your God” 
(mnbg mm 395 [v. 7]). The covenantal nature of this installation is suggested 


129 Cf. the artifactual implications of the descriptor “copy of a sealed royal administrative 
document” (gabri kunuk šarri ša Sipréti) in the “Šamaš cult relief” temen inscription. The 
stone tablet itself is an artifact which connects the future king to the dedicating work of 
Nabu-apli-iddina, but at the same time, this descriptor implies the existence of an original, 
sealed (kunuk) artifact. Jonker, The Topography of Remembrance, 161. 

130 Lohfink, “The Distributions of the Functions of Power,” 350. 

131 In the words of Greg Urban, it is a “copy that, owing to the co-presence of the original, 
signals its existence as a copy” (“Cultural Replication,” 29). 

132 McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, 195. 
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by a formal comparison with Exod 24:3-8, which includes the writing down 
of Moses’s words (Exod 24:4, cf. the “seper of the covenant” [mnan 150] in 
v. 7), the construction of an altar (v. 4), the setting up of twelve (uninscribed) 
massebot (v. 4), the sacrifice of whole burnt offerings and salamim (v. 5), blood 
manipulation (v. 6, 8), reading (v. 7), and communal ascent to the covenant 
(v. 7).133 The subsequent literary units also invoke covenant language and rit- 
ual. The pronouncement in Deut 27:9-10 (“This very day you have become the 
people of YHwu your God”) is performative covenant speech, but the tem- 
poral deixis is anchored in the present of Moses’s speech at Moab.!*4 So, too, 
Deut 27:11-26 also suggests a covenant ritual, but like Deut 27:1-8 it presents 
instructions for when the Israelites have crossed the Jordan. In this basic sense, 
then, all of the material in Deut 27 entails ritual performance that relates to 
covenant.}35 

Nevertheless, it is not always clear how the distinct units of material within 
this chapter relate to one another, nor how they relate to the rest of Deut 1- 
31.186 First, the voicing of the chapter is distinct from the rest of D: Moses 
addresses the audience along with others (Moses and the elders [Deut 27:1], 
and Moses and the levitical priests [Deut 27:9]).87 Second, Deut 27:2 com- 
mands action “on the day that you cross over the Jordan,” while Deut 27:4 
locates this action at Mount Ebal, a site that is not located within a day’s jour- 
ney from the Jordan river.!°° Third, the redundancies within Deut 27:1-8 have 
led some to suggest that it combines separate traditions of an altar ceremony 
and a stele command.!%9 Fourth, Moses’s instructions in Deut 27:1-14 for the 
ceremony at Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal would seem to imply a balance 
of blessings and curses (perhaps as found in Deut 28:1-14, 15-24), yet only a list 
of twelve curses follows (Deut 27:15-26). Finally, the chapter appears to inter- 
rupt an otherwise smooth transition from the conclusion of the main body of 


133 The inscribed stones are not called massébét in Deut 27:1-8, but the functional analogy 
between Deut 27:2, 4 and Exod 24:4 is still apparent. It is possible, although not certain, 
that this is because Deut 16:22 forbids massébét. 

134 Rolf Rendtorff, The Covenant Formula, 24. 

135 Tigay, Deuteronomy, 246-247, 488. 

136 Tigay, Deuteronomy, 486-489. 

137 Before returning to Moses as the sole speaker in Deut 27:11. 

138 This has led to speculation that two traditions underlie this passage, one aligned with a 
cult site at Shechem between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim and the other at the site of Gil- 
gal, much closer to the Jordan River. See Sandra L. Richter, “The Place of the Name in 
Deuteronomy,” VT 57 (2007): 342-366, at 351-358; Tigay, Deuteronomy, 486-487; Nelson, 
Deuteronomy, 316. 

139 Eckart Otto, Deuteronomium 12-34, vol. 2: 1925-1930; Nelson, Deuteronmoy, 316-317. 
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laws in Deuteronomy 26 to the blessings and curses that enforce these laws in 
Deuteronomy 28. 

Despite unsolved diachronic questions about literary composition, com- 
parison with external monument and covenant practices has illuminated the 
depiction of publicly displayed text in Deut 27:1-8. The plaster steles in Deut 
27:1-8 have been compared with the ancient Near Eastern tradition of kudurru 
or nari. These objects are sometimes called boundary stones. Archaeologi- 
cal evidence, however, suggests that kudurru stones did not mark the liminal 
space of territorial boundaries since they were set up within temples and not 
on actual borders.° Inscribed with the “words of térd,” Deuteronomy’s plaster 
steles have also been compared with the law stele of Hammurabi which pre- 
serves a law code in the form of a monument. Insofar as the epilogue of the 
Hammurabi stele composition attests to the desire that the monument be sub- 
ject to ritual engagement in the temple, the comparison is helpful. On the other 
hand, the Hammurabi stele composition is not embedded in a covenant agree- 
ment like the “words of tôrâ? 

Sandra Richter connects the construction of an altar and the production of 
a monumental inscription at Mount Ebal with the Deuteronomic phrase for 
the central sanctuary (the place where God will “choose to cause his name to 
dwell” or “choose to set his name”).!*! Richter argues that these phrases are West 
Semitic adaptations of Akkadian phrases (šuma šakānu [“to place the name”) 
which designate the construction of monumental royal inscriptions.!42 She 
place of the name’ may well be the place 
in which Yahweh's inscribed monument is to be found.”*3 For Richter, then, the 


as 


contends that the reference to the 


co-presence of a Yahwistic inscription with an altar at Mount Ebal in Deut 27:1- 
8 accords with Deut 12:6-7, such that Mount Ebal should be recognized as the 
first place where YHWH set his name.144 


140 See Kathryn Slanski, “Classification, Historiography and Monumental Authority: The Bab- 
ylonian Entitlement nariis (kudurrus),’ JCS 52 (2000): 95-114; The Babylonian Entitlement 
naris (kudurrus): A Study in Their Form and Function, ASOR Books g (Boston: American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 2003); Otto, Deuteronomium 12-34, vol. 2:1937-1938. 

141 See also William Morrow, “‘To Set the Name’ in the Deuteronomic Centralization Formula: 
A Case of Cultural Hybridity,” yss 55 (2010): 365-383; Radner, Die Macht des Namens. 

142 “The most fundamental meaning of šuma sakanu is to claim something as one’s own by 
placing one’s name upon it” Richter, “The Deuteronomistic History and the Name Theol- 
ogy,” 211. 

143 Richter, “The Place of the Name in Deuteronomy,” 351 (emphasis original). 

144 Richter, “The Place of the Name in Deuteronomy,” 366, followed by Hogue, Ten Command- 
ments, 124. 
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Attractive as it may be to associate YHwu’s “setting the name” with setting 
up monumental inscriptions generally, Deut 27:1-8 never explicitly equates 
its inscriptions with “setting the name.”45 Moreover, the phraseology that 
describes the semantic content of the Mount Ebal inscription (“all the words 
of this law”), conforms to the family of internally self-referential terms used 
to describe the contents of Moses’s own speeches and, eventually, the content 
of the séper he writes. As such, it is better to understand Deut 27:1-8 as a re- 
iteration of Moses’s tôrâ discourse rather than an act of “setting the name.” 
Here, the analogy with the adé of Esarhaddon is helpful. The function, form, 
and materiality of the adé of Esarhaddon are distinct from the function, form, 
and materiality of royal name inscriptions. Although the adé is designed to pro- 
tect Assurbanipal (“may his name later be proclaimed for the kingship” § 25), it 
is not a “name” inscription for either Esarhaddon or his son. Rather, the text is 
equated with the abutu (“will,’ or “word”) of Esarhaddon. The adé is an external 
support for the royal name, not an embodiment of that name as in a royal stele. 
So, too, its production as a portable clay tablet is also distinct from the Assyrian 
royal steles.!*6 All this is analogous to the situation in D: as imagined in Deut 
31:9, 24-26 the inscribed térd is an external support to the Decalogue (and the 
Horeb covenant). It is not equated with the Decalogue, nor does it replace it.147 
Although transcribing the words of tôrâ onto plaster covered stones changes 
the media aesthetics of t6rd, it does not transform the words into a candidate 
for a Yahwistic “name” inscription. 

The “words of tôrâ” are, in D, the contents of Moses’s discourse. That dis- 
course is delivered at the plains of Moab within a covenant framework medi- 
ated by Moses. But the content and its ritual framework in Deut 27 reflect a 
repetition and reiteration of this covenant. Indeed, with respect to the nexus of 
inscribed text, object, and ritual performance, Melissa Ramos has argued that 


145 Deut 11:29 instructs the Israelites to “set” (13) the “curse” (797) on Mount Ebal and the 
“blessing” (1372) on Mount Gerizim. Both Richter and Hogue associate this with an act 
of inscription (cf. Lev 26:1). Even if this is the case, it is not clear that this is identical with 
or part of “setting the name.’ 

146 This portability does not inhibit it from being set up as a divine image (or something akin 
to one) as seems to have been the case at Tell Tayinat. Indeed, the language in EsT that 
assumes the presence of royal images in proximity to the adé tablet (see § 35, perhaps like 
the royal stele of Esarhaddon with accompanying sons at Zincirli) suggests that the adé 
embodies its status as an external support to the (embodied) royal names of Esarhaddon, 
Assurbanipal, and Sama8-Suma-ukin visually and spatially. 

147 This issue is separate from the question of whether or not D is intended to replace, sup- 
plement, or interpret the covenant code. 
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Deut 27 compares well with the three Sefire treaty stelae.148 These three eighth- 
century monuments record a sworn ‘dy between Bar Gayah and Mati?el.149 
The proximate deictic references incorporated in the curses suggest that they 
were performed as part of the oath ceremony (e.g., ‘Just as this wax is burned 
with fire ...” KAI 222 A l. 35).!5° Additionally, given the fragmentary nature of 
these objects, it is unclear how they were conceived in relationship to one 
another.!5! They could represent a single treaty recorded on three distinct but 
related objects, although repetitions of content make this less likely. They might 
also be three copies of the same treaty, although divergences between the docu- 
ments mitigate against this possibility. More likely, they may attest to a single 
agreement that was renewed or updated on multiple occasions.!53 Whichever 
the case, the multiplicity of these objects attests to the role of textual display 
and textual replication in the process of creating and maintaining sworn agree- 
ments. Visual display allowed them to function as a reminder (lzkrn [KAI 222 
C1-3]) that the replication of text facilitated the continuity of the ‘dy over time. 


148 Ramos, Ritual in Deuteronomy, 10-112. 

149 J. Cantineau, “Remarques sur la stèle Araméenne de Sefiré-Soudjin,” RA 28 (1931): 167-178; 
S. Ronzevalle, “Fragments d'inscriptions Araméennes des environs d'Alep,’ MUSJ 15 (1931): 
237-260; Franz Rosenthal, “Notes on the Third Aramaic Inscription from Sefire-Sijin,” 
BASOR 158 (1960): 28-31; Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire 1 and 11,’ 
JAOS 81 (1961): 178-222; W.L. Moran, “A Note on the Treaty Terminology of the Sefire Stelas,” 
JNES 22 (1963): 173-176; Jonas C. Greenfield, “Stylistic Aspects of the Sefire Treaty Inscrip- 
tions,” AcOr 29 (1964): 18-18; Fitzmyer, Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire; Hayim Tawill, “Two 
Notes on the Treaty Terminology of the Sefire Inscriptions,” CBQ 42 (1980): 30-37; H.F. Van 
Rooy, “The Structure of the Aramaic Treaties of Sefire,” Journal for Semitics 1 (1989): 133- 
139; Van Rooy, “A Few Remarks on the Aramaic Treaties from Sefire, JNSL.17 (1991): 145-149; 
William Morrow, “The Sefire Treaty Stipulations and the Mesopotamian Treaty Tradition,” 
in The World of the Arameans 111: Studies in Language and Literature in Honor of Paul- 
Eugène Dion, ed. Michèle Daviau and John W. Wevers, JSOTSup 326 (Sheffield: Bloomsbury, 
2001), 83-99; Amnon Altman, “What Kind of Treaty Tradition Do the Sefire Inscriptions 
Represent,’ in Treasures on Camels’ Humps: Historical and Literary Studies from the Ancient 
Near East Presented to Israel Ephal, ed. Mordechai Cogan, and D. Kahn, vol. 67 of, 2008, 
26-40; Jan Dušek, “Dating the Aramaic Stele Sefire 1,” Aramaic Studies 17 (2019): 1-14. 

150 Ramos, Ritual in Deuteronomy, 61-62. 

151 See discussion in Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire, 1—4; André Lemaire and J.- 
M. Durand, Les inscriptions araméennes de Sfiré et 'Assyrie de Shamshi-ilu, Hautes Etudes 
Orientales 20 (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1984), 56-58. 

152 This is the position that McCarthy takes, supposing that the distinct instantiations of the 
same treaty were intended for display at different places (Treaty and Covenant, 99). The 
exact provenance of these objects is unknown. However, the probability that three objects 
with such a clear relationship to one another would be found at independent locations 
seems low. Lemaire and Durand, Les inscriptions araméennes, 56-57. 

153 So Lemaire and Durand (Les inscriptions araméennes, 57-58). 
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Despite the literary difficulties in Deut 27, it is significant that Moses com- 
mands a covenant ceremony immediately after the Israelites cross the Jordan 
River. Deut 29-30 (esp. 29:1-14 [2—15]) is also structured as a covenant protocol 
in the voice of Moses at Moab. The juxtaposition of the Moab covenant cer- 
emony (Deut 29-30) with the commanded Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim 
ceremonies (Deut 27) in the final form of the book highlights the value placed 
on repetition and reiteration of covenant texts and covenant ceremonies in 
D. Just as the tablets were produced and reproduced at Horeb, the covenant 
embodied in D can be presented and re-represented through textual replica- 
tion and ritual performance. In the case of Deut 27, the reinscription of Moses’s 
words along with their display within a formal ritual framework highlights the 
role of displayed writing in embodying social relationships and facilitating the 
renewal of these relationships at symbolically weighty moments and places. So, 
too, this object reinforces two aspects of the material imaginary of D explored 
in this chapter. First, it is one more instantiation of Moses’s words that exist 
(even if only potentially) in D’s imagined narrative world. Within the world of 
the narrative, if the Israelites were obedient, then this monument might still 
exist (“to this day”) to be discovered and consulted by a future viewer. Second, 
if a future viewer would find it, it would be a visible sign of Israel’s past cor- 
porate obedience. Perhaps more pertinent in the Deuteronomic conception, a 
future Israelite, or even a foreigner, might see that text-object and the state of 
the land and consider them a testimony to Israel’s disobedience. In Deut 29:21- 
27 (22-28), Moses uses imagined future discourse to project a future Israelite or 
foreigner who refers to the curses inscribed in “this séper” as the cause of Israel's 
future devastation. While Deut 27:1-8 never refers to the inscribed stones as a 
seper, that type of monumental display in an open landscape is consonant with 
the type of open access D imagines that foreigners have to Moses’s words.!54 
Finally, as in the case of the law of the king, this command alludes to a primary 
text-artifact only finally narrated in Deut 31:9, 24-26 (even if it does not use the 
term “copy” [niwn]). 


154 Cf. foreigners’ praise for Israel’s law in Deut 4:6-8, which is also depicted in embedded 
direct speech. 
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5 The Scroll (Deut 31:9-13, 24-26) 


At the end of Moses’s speeches in D, the narrator tells the audience that Moses 


An 


“wrote this tôrâ” (Deut 31:9). This is the first act of writing portrayed by the nar- 
rator. Earlier in D, Moses told the Israelites about the creation of the tablets 
of the covenant at Horeb and commanded the writing of other text-artifacts 


when they live in the land. But only here, at the end of Moses’s speech, does 


the narrator describe the act of writing. 


Deut 31:9-13, 24—26 
OXIA TINT n AWN an? 
DRWIN doa onl7 ox ann 
YPT OD Oxi a ma 78 nN 
ARY ons nw wl? Sen 
niw Tyna pw paw ppn 
59 x1224 moon ana avnawn 
obs maya ny mind bxw’ 
DX NPN AND Wwe ops 
Saw 59 731 nxt inn 
pyr ns bnp? omina 
SWR TIN AVN Dwain DWINT 
ITAD YAD YAW Y paywa 
TAWI DION TTD NN INTI 
pxta ating 37 52 nx mwyd 
WAW YT xd WR Dm 
59 DVOR MT nx ARTY TDI 
naTNA Sy DYN DNR IWR DA 
TNW TTA NR DIY ON WR 
nnwb 


nx Inb awn mb 7124 

Jy 190 Sy N8 Nnn a7 
WWI DOT NN AWN V5 DAN 
nx np526 98b mia ma KN 
TY NR ONAwi ATA AINA WDD 
Dw mn ops mA ma AX 
wd 43 


Ay 


The phrase “this téra 


Moses wrote this térd and gave it to the 
priests, the sons of Levi who carried the 

ark of the covenant of YHWH, and to all the 
elders of Israel. "Then Moses commanded 
them, saying, “At the end of seven years, in 
the appointed year of remission, during the 
festival of booths, when all Israel comes to 
appear before YHWH your God at the place 
which he will choose, you will read this téra 
before all Israel, in their very ears. Assemble 
the people, men, women, children, and your 
resident aliens who are in your gates, so that 
they may hear and so that may learn and fear 
YHWH your God, and be careful to perform 
all the words of this térd. !And their children 
who have not known may hear and learn to 
fear YHWH your God for all the days which 
you are alive on the land which you are cross- 
ing over the Jordan to possess.” 


24When Moses finished writing the words of 
this t6rd on a sēper to the very end, ?5Moses 
commanded the Levites who carry the ark of 
the covenant of YHwH, saying, 2°“Take this 
seper of the tôrâ and position it beside the 
ark of the covenant of YHWH your God, and 
let it remain there as a witness against you.” 


(nxin nonn [Deut 31:9, 11, 12]) resumes references to 


Moses’s speeches earlier in D (narrator: Deut 1:5; 4:44, Moses: 4:8). In the 
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Deuteronomic conception, tôrâ is the collection of utterances spoken by 
Moses, which embody a dynamic, covenantal event and relationship between 
YHWH and Israel.!55 Moses writes down his speeches on what vv. 24 and 26 
identify as a séper. This séper in D is almost certainly imagined to be a soft, 
portable media for writing.!°° This transportable scroll is assigned to the care 
of the Levites and the elders. The Levites are described as those who carry “the 
ark of the covenant of YHwu” (Deut 31:9, 25) and are told to position the tôrâ 
scroll “beside” (147) the ark so that it might function as a “witness” (T9) against 
the Israelites (Deut 31:26). 

Like the deposition of the tablets of the covenant, this scene has been 
productively compared to the Hittite treaty tradition. Viktor Korogec’s land- 
mark study of the corpus of Hittite treaties identified six elements of the 
treaty’s literary form: (1) Titular, (2) Historical Prologue, (3) Stipulations, (4) 
Document Clause, (5) Witnessing Deity List, and (6) Blessings and Curses.!57 
The document clause sometimes included details about the inscription of 
the tablet, its deposition in the sanctuaries of the main witnessing deities, 
and requirements that the text be read out regularly, in some cases three 
times a year.!58 D’s provisions for the deposition and public reading of the 
tora scroll (Deut 31:9-13, 24-26) have often been understood on analogy to 
these Hittite document stipulations. In both the case of the Hittite treaty 
tablets and the tôrâ that Moses wrote, the document attempts to embody 
and preserve both an interpersonal state of affairs (the sworn agreement) 
and the event through which it was performatively inaugurated. McCarthy, 
however, rejects the view that the document clause was a standardized ele- 
ment of the Hittite treaty form since such clauses are not found consistently 
in the tablets.5° According to McCarthy, “the respect for the written object 
is something pertaining to writing in general and not a formal characteristic 
peculiar to the treaty genre.”!©° So while the functional analogy between the 
deposition and public reading of térd in Deut 31:9-13; 24-26 and the Hittite 


155 Erhard Blum, “Pentateuch-Hexateuch—Enneateuch? Or: How Can One Recognize a Lit- 
erary Work in the Hebrew Bible?,” in Pentateuch, Hexateuch, or Enneateuch? Identifying 
Literary Works in Genesis Through Kings, ed. Thomas B. Dozeman, Thomas Römer, and 
Konrad Schmid, AIL 8 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2011), 43-71, at 62. 

156 Nowhere in D is writing on a hard medium referred to with the noun séper. 

157 V. Korogek, Hethitische Staatsvertriige, 1-14. 

158 For example, HDT no. 13 §16. 

159 When they are included, their specific purpose and form varies dramatically. McCarthy, 
Treaty and Covenant, 63-66. 

160 McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, 63-66. 
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document clauses is clear, it is not at all necessary that the former be derived 
from the latter.!®! 

Moses’s speeches reflect a double memory: the creation of a covenant at 
Moab that supports the earlier covenant at Horeb. Moses’s commands in Deut 
31:24-26 materially and spatially figure this complementary relationship. The 
tablets from Horeb are ensconced within the ark; the térd is displayed beside 
it.162 The tablets embody the covenant made at Horeb, while the tôrâ written 
by Moses embodies the covenant inaugurated on the plains of Moab. 


6 The Transcribed Song (Deut 31:16-22, 30; 321-44) 


The Song of Moses is recorded in Deut 32:1-43 and embedded within a frame- 
story (Deut 31:16-22, 30; 32:44). The introductory frame underscores the inevi- 
tability of future disobedience (Deut 31:6). According to Deut 31:21, the song 
which Moses is to teach is to have a witnessing and convicting function among 
the people because the song will not be forgotten. “This song will confront them 
as a witness because it will not be lost from the mouths of their descendants” 
(Deut 31:21). Although the recitation of the song is not commanded, as it is 
framed in Deut 31:26-22, there is something about the song that is supposed to 
promote its ongoing transmission among the Israelites. The witnessing func- 
tion is inextricably tied to its perpetual oral replication. Moses is to teach (729) 
it and “put it in their mouths” (o7°51 AMw [Deut 31:19]). So, too, YHWH says 
it will “not be forgotten from the mouth of their offspring” (qwrt an nawn sò 
[Deut 31:21]). In light of the focus on the oral circulation of the song, it is curious 
that the narrative records that Moses wrote it down at YHwWH’s command (Deut 
31:19, 22).163 Indeed, this story puts more emphasis on the oral transmission of 
the song rather than its status as a written object; while Moses’s transcription 
of the song is only referred to twice (Deut 31:19 and 22), his oral transmission is 
mentioned four times (Deut 31:19, 22, 30; 32:44). 

Nevertheless, Deut 31:26 (the t6rd scroll) and Deut 31:22 (the song) show that 
these two—the tôrâ scroll and the written song—serve a parallel function: to 


161 While formal parallels are helpful, it is more difficult to establish a clear vector of trans- 
mission for scholars positing direct dependence of texts following a treaty form in the 
Hebrew Bible, particularly D, and the Bronze Age Hittite treaty tradition. See Laura Eliza- 
beth Quick, Deuteronomy 28, 51-53. 

162 Although Tigay notes that a physical container for the scroll would be a practical neces- 
sity for its preservation from moisture or insects (Tigay, Deuteronomy, 297), its narrative 
portrayal emphasizes only its proximity to the ark of the covenant (Deut 31:24-26). 

163 Moses writes the térd scroll with no prior instruction by Yaw. 
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be a witness against Israel. It seems, then, that in Deut 31, two functionally par- 
allel acts of writing have been juxtaposed.!** With respect to the materiality of 
text, however, this passage is allusive. We are only told that the song was writ- 
ten. The text offers no other details about the materiality of the text-artifact, 
its placement, or its ongoing use.!®5 Whether intentional or not, the material- 
ity of the song has been assimilated to that of the written térd scroll.166 What 
is apparent, however, is that, in this passage, oral and written communication 
are complementary. Orally reciting the song is one way of obeying t6rd by repli- 
cating one of its components. But the song, like the térd, also has a written 
existence. Written transmission of the song—and the tôrâ as a whole—does 
not occur at the expense of oral recitation. 


7 Conclusion 


The text-artifacts described in the Deuteronomic composition exist only as 
objects within the narrative world co-constructed by its narrator and its main 
character, Moses. Their prominence in D indicates that text-artifacts and the 
material practice of writing are important to the writers and scribes who com- 
posed, circulated, and transmitted D in antiquity. But important in what ways? 
In Chapters 2 and 4, material analysis of extant text-artifacts suggests how the 
form, layout, placement, and materials mattered to ancient craftsmen and fur- 
thered the rhetorical aims of the individuals who commissioned these inscrip- 
tions. While the rhetorical and material strategies varied, the media aesthetics 
of these text-artifacts allowed speakers to project their presence, perform the 
power of kings and local elites, and remind audiences of the past. Those text- 


164 That the song itself was originally independent of its current literary context is widely 
acknowledged. But there is little agreement about when the song was introduced to its 
literary frame in D such that it produced this juxtaposition of a written t6rd and a written 
song. It may have been integrated with the surrounding material as part of the composi- 
tion of D, whether that was a unified compositional act or a compilation of documents 
(see Baden, The Composition of the Pentateuch, 137-138). Alternatively, it may have been 
integrated into its present context as a result of the compilation of the Pentateuchal (see 
Tigay, who assigns the song story to JE [ Deuteronomy, 502-506]) or be the result of a post- 
redactional addition (see particularly Otto, Deuteronomium 12-34, vol. 2:2157-2163). 

165 Unless Deut 31:24 should have originally referred to writing “all the words of this song 
(TWP (rather than téra) on a séper, as some scholars suggest. This is not unlike the ref- 
erence to the séper of the Covenant in Exod 24:3-7, which is never referred to again in 
E. 

166 Sonnet analyzes the song as a supplement to the tôrâ. Sonnet, Book within the Book, 156- 
167. 
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artifacts were designed to confront audiences and elicit a submissive response. 
Lacking direct access to the texts described in narration or imagined through 
Moses’s commands, it is impossible to subject D’s text-artifacts to material 
study the way we might with the tablets of Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty or 
the monumental inscriptions from Zincirli. Nevertheless, understanding the 
media aesthetics of writing in the wider ancient Near East allows fuller insight 
into how text-artifacts are depicted, as well as their significance within D. D 
adapts the media aesthetics of Iron Age writing to its narrative account of 
Moses’s final speeches to the Israelites. 

In D, just as much as in the wider ancient Near East, text-artifacts resem- 
ble prior texts while also bearing traces of their material history and pointing 
towards the future. An inscription is anchored to its world with its material- 
ity bearing witness to its history, its biography as an object. Seal impressions 
and handwriting point to that history, a moment of contact where one or more 
individuals set out to create a physical trace of a past event. This makes text- 
artifacts powerful tools for projecting authority, testifying to past actions, and 
confronting viewers. The power of text-artifacts derives as much from their sta- 
tus as physical traces of the past as it does from the technological affordances of 
preservation and portability. In his description of icons, David Morgan argues 
that their power is not derived from the ubiquity of an image that has been 
widely circulated but by a different kind of reproduction. The icon’s power, he 
suggests, comes from iteration, or a repetition through reenactment. When an 
iconic image circulates, Morgan writes, the “image bears the trace of a preced- 
ing image and is encountered with a jolt of recognition.’ The iteration of iconic 
images forms a visual culture, or what he calls “webs of connection organized by 
images.”!6” Since “other people’s icons are as alien as other people’s religions,” 
icons, in Morgan's sense, can mark the boundaries of communities.!68 In D, 
text-artifacts also cultivate these “webs of connection” and become organiz- 
ing principles for social groups. Text-artifacts attempt to shape the world by 
forming groups of submissive subjects. In the final chapter, I turn to how D 
employs text-artifacts as organizing principles to imagine the space of ancient 
Israel and, in turn, to try to influence the real world of its audience. 


167 Morgan, Images at Work, 120. 
168 Morgan, Images at Work, 135. 


CHAPTER 5 


Textual Landscapes and the Poetics of Proximity 


Text-artifacts can configure space in two ways. If we imagine them as abstract 
entities, as texts that principally exist as concepts, we notice first that texts 
shape space through their words. Rhetorical and poetic structures can con- 
struct imagined spaces.! Configured by the text, these spaces exist even if they 
do not map onto any iteration of the “real world” known to writers or audiences. 
If, however, we are inclined to see texts as objects then we will more readily 
see that texts can organize three-dimensional spaces through their physical 
presence.? In this chapter, I argue that the Deuteronomic composition shapes 
space in both ways. It populates its narrative world with inscribed text-artifacts 
and, in so doing, maps the imagined geographical space of Canaan. This land of 
promise has a center marked by the tablets of the covenant and the scroll that 
Moses writes. Orbiting around these are the other iterations of Moses’s words. 
Second, D also shapes space by appealing to the world of the viewer. The col- 
lection of references to “this téra” introduces an aura of authenticity to D as a 
composition. Pervaded by references to text-artifacts and stylistic elements at 
home in the world of monuments, D itself becomes an artifact, a trace of Israel’s 
Mosaic past. In both cases, D shapes space by appealing to text-artifacts. Its cre- 
ation is an Israelite landscape of Mosaic t6rd. 

I begin, however, with D’s conceptualization of space in Deut 12:2-28. Even 
though this unit makes no mention of writing, the construction of sacrifi- 
cial space is intertwined with the production and display of t6rd-related text- 
artifacts. As early as Wellhausen, scholars correlated the centralization of sac- 
rifice with textualization. Because his predecessor, W.MLL. de Wette had earlier 
identified D with Josiah’s “book of the law” (2 Kgs 22:8), D’s centralization also 
implied textualization.? If local worship was like water drawn from a living 
spring, then, for Wellhausen, the written law was stagnant water stored in cis- 
terns.* While Moshe Weinfeld argued that centralization was, in fact, a positive 


Harshay, “Fictionality and Fields of Reference: A Theoretical Framework,” 7. 
E.g., Fleming, “Wounded Walls,” 1-30; Winter, “Royal Rhetoric,” 2-38. 
Reinhard G. Kratz, “‘The Peg in the Wall’: Cultic Centralization Revisited,’ in Law and Reli- 
gion in the Eastern Mediterranean: From Antiquity to Early Islam, ed. Anselm C. Hagedorn 
and Reinhard Gregor Kratz (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 251-286 at 251. 

4 “Das Wasser, das in der Vergangenheit gequollen war, fasten die Epigonen in Cisternen,” Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 435. 
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development, even for him, it implied textualization.> Centralization purified 
Israelite religion from “syncretistic elements” and “paved the way for abstract 
religious worship dominated by a book.”6 But should we be content to call D's 
religious expression a “religion of the book’—or even a “textual religion”— 
while labeling local Israelite or Indigenous Canaanite religion something else 
(perhaps a cultic religion, a religion of the living spirit, or a religion of image 
and ritual)? Terms like “religion of the book” import anachronistic categories 
and assumptions into our assessment of ancient Israelite ritual and literature.” 
What is more, dichotomies that, like Wellhausen’s, oppose things like books 
and images, texts and material culture unconsciously adopt the very ideologi- 
cal norms D actively constructs.® Recontextualizing its attitudes towards texts 
within the media aesthetics of the wider ancient Near East allows us to see 
that text-artifacts exist in the realm of the three-dimensional. In the words 
of Francesca Stavrakopoulou, “Religious texts are material objects, too.”? Text- 
artifacts are a class of material culture, not its opposite. As a valued type of 
material culture, text-artifacts are powerful resources for D as it constructs, cat- 
egorizes, and regulates its world. 


1 Centralization and the Materiality of Ritual (Deut 12:2-7) 


Constructing space is critical to the Deuteronomic composition’s core legisla- 
tion. In fact, the “literary conception” of all of Deuteronomy is, in the words 
of Michaela Geiger, “spatial in nature”! That Moses spoke, “beyond the Jor- 


5 Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 190. 

6 Weinfeld, “Deuteronomy: The Present State of Inquiry,’ 258. See, more recently, 
Schniedewind, How the Bible Became a Book, 135. 

7 See van der Toorn’s critique in “The Iconic Book,” 230-232. See also, Kare Berge, “The 
Empire,’ 90; Berge, “Deuteronomy and the Beginning of the Mosaic Torah,” in The Chal- 
lenge of the Mosaic Torah in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, ed. Antti Laato, Studies 
on the Children of Abraham 7 (Leiden: Brill, 2021), 3-18; Stordalen, “Book Religion?,” 
168. 

Levtow, “Text Production and Destruction,” 113-120. 
Stavrakopoulou, “Materialist Reading,” 227. 

10 ~— Stavrakopoulou, “Materialist Reading,’ 231. While operating with the categories of cultic 
religion and book religion, Konrad Schmid notes that “Deuteronomy does not introduce 
a strict book religion.” Rather, it “emerged initially not as replacement but as a regulator of 
the cult.” Konrad Schmid, “The Canon and the Cult: The Emergence of Book Religion in 
Ancient Israel and the Gradual Sublimation of the Temple Cult,’ JBL 131 (2012): 289-305, 
at 293. 

11 Michaela Geiger, “Creating Space Through Imagination and Action: Space and the Body 
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dan,” marks out a deictic center of reference for the narrator.” As Geiger points 
out, from its opening words, D’s narrator is at pains to emphasize the spatial 
element of the story.! This is equally true of D’s sacrificial laws in Deut 12:2- 
28, which concern the place and space ritual. They condemn Canaanite ritual 
objects (v. 3), outline the proper treatment of animal blood (vv. 16, 23-25, 27), 
and enumerate the individuals eligible to consume meat from sacrificial (vv. 5, 
12, 18) and profane slaughter (vv. 15, 22).14 More than anything, however, these 
laws regulate the location of sacrificial slaughter.!5 Five times in these verses, 
Moses commands that Yahwistic sacrifices must take place at a single site (Deut 
12:5-7, 1, 13-14, 18, 26-27).!6 Unnamed, this site is referred to only with the cir- 
cumlocution, “the place where YHWH your God will choose out of all your tribes 
to set his name there.”!” 

These verses contrast the single site of sacrificial worship, mipan (“the 
place”), with two other types of places. The first kind of place is described in 
Deut 12:2-7: 


in Deuteronomy 6:4-9.,” in Constructions of Space Iv: Further Developments in Examin- 
ing Ancient Israel’s Social Space, ed. Mark K. George, LHBOTS 569 (New York: Bloomsbury, 
2013), 44—60, at 44. 

12 Levinson, “Deixis,” 853-857. On deictics, space, and self-identification, see Silverstein, 
“Voice of Jacob,” 502-505. 

13 Geiger, “Creating Space,” 44. 

14 Ehud Ben Zvi, “‘Your Gates’-—Evoking a Landscape of Fortified Cities in Deuteronomy: 
Meanings, Implications, and Comparative Considerations with Other Constructions of 
the Israelite Past,” SJOT 37 (2023): 17-33 at 21. 

15 See already, de Wette’s Dissertatio Critica. Harvey, Jr., and Halpern, “‘Dissertatio Critica; ” 
81. For arguments against and for the idea that Deut 12 legislates a single sacrificial site, 
see Frederick E. Greenspahn, “Deuteronomy and Centralization,’ vr 64 (2014): 227-235; 
Bill T. Arnold, “Deuteronomy 12 and the Law of the Central Sanctuary Noch Einmal,” vr 
64 (2014): 236-248; Kratz, “‘The Peg in the Wall,” 251-286; Baruch Halpern, “What Does 
Deuteronomy Centralize?,’ in Deuteronomy in the Making: Studies in the Production of 
Debarim, ed. Diana Edelman et al., BZAW 533 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2021), 97-162. 

16 Repetition across Deut 12:2-28 suggests a multilayered compositional history behind D 
itself (Stackert, Deuteronomy, 24). Simeon Chavel, “The Literary Development of Deuter- 
onomy 12: Between Religious Ideal and Social Reality,” in The Pentateuch: International 
Perspectives on Current Research, ed. Thomas B. Dozeman, Konrad Schmid, and Baruch 
J. Schwartz, FAT 1 78 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 303-326; Alexander Rofé, “The Strata 
of the Law about the Centralization of Worship in Deuteronomy and the History of the 
Deuteronomic Movement,” in Congress Volume, Uppsala 1971. VTSup 22 (Leiden: Brill, 
1972), 221-226. For a review of diachronic approaches to Deut 12, see Otto, Deuteronomium 
12-34, vol. 11147-1150. 

17) Dwinw NR ow) opvaw don Dds ain AND Wwe DPN (Deut 12:5). On this formula, 
see Richter, The Deuteronomistic History and the Name Theology, 41-120. About the phrase 
mim’ 15>, Menahem Haran wrote that it “stems from the basic conception of the tem- 
ple as a divine dwelling-place and actually belongs to the temple's technical terminology” 
(Haran, Temples and Temple-Service, 26). 
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?You must decimate all the places where the 
nations which you are dispossessing serve 
their gods—on the mountain heights, on the 
hills, and under every verdant tree. *Break 
down their altars and shatter their massébét; 
their ’¢serim burn with fire and the carved 
images of their gods hew down. Blot out their 
name from that place. Do not serve YHWH 
your God in this way. Rather, seek out the 
place which YHwH your God will choose 
from among your tribes to set his name there 
as his dwelling place and go there. ®Bring 
your burnt offerings and your sacrifices, and 
your tithes, and the offering of your hands 
and your votives, and your freewill offerings, 
and the first born of your herd and flock. “You 
shall eat them before YHWH your God, you 
and your household, and rejoice in all your 
undertakings in which YHwH your God has 
blessed you. 


These most dangerous sites are the places of Indigenous Canaanite worship.!8 
These sites are to be demolished (j1728n T28). The material culture of Canaan- 
ite worship is, likewise, condemned to annihilation. Deuteronomy 12:3 pairs 
five different verbs with five elements of Canaanite ritual that it singles out 
for destruction. Canaanite altars (nna) are to be broken down (pn), their 
massebot (NLN) are to be smashed (11), their serim (OW) incinerated 
(wxa qaw), images (0°05) hewn down (y73), and their name (ow) destroyed 
(728) from that place (Ninn Dipan jn). D consistently distinguishes between 
the central sphere (Dipnn—“the place”) and the peripheral space of local set- 
tlements (71yw—“your gates”).!9 It uses these terms to classify the world and 
create a ritual landscape. 


18 “Every place (MNPAN YI) where the nations whom you are about to dispossess serve their 
gods” (Deut 12:2). 

19 Bernard M. Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997), 51. The phrase “your gates” (777)W) is used as a synecdoche 
for local towns and villages (e.g., Deut 12:21), to refer to a specific architectural structure 
(e.g., Deut 6:9, 1:20), and to designate a space of interaction (e.g., Deut 17:5). See Eckart 
Otto, “Ša'ar?” TDOT 15:359—405; Hilary F. Marlow, “‘A Land with Fine Large Cities’: Mapping 
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“Landscape” can mean many things.?° In this chapter, I evoke Denis Cos- 
grove and Stephen Daniels’ formulation that landscape is “a pictorial way of 
representing, structuring or symbolizing surroundings.’”! It generates one way 
of seeing the world that simultaneously restricts “alternative modes of experi- 
encing our relations with nature.’2? By setting off the central Yahwistic sanctu- 
ary from sites of Canaanite worship as well as Israel's cities, towns, and villages, 
the laws in Deut 12:2-28 map a conceptual geography, a landscape of licit and 
illicit cultic spaces. 

Nathaniel Levtow argues that the laws in Deut 12:2-7—most notably, the 
statues” )—engage in acts 
of “iconic politics.” A wide swath of interpretive tradition took the Bilderverbot 


nu 


condemnation of pasilim (0"05—“carved images, 


in the Pentateuch, the icon parodies in the prophets, and commands like Deut 
12:3 as straightforward evidence for Israel's distinctiveness.23 Levtow, however, 
argues that Israelite authors were “deeply embedded” in wider cultural atti- 
tudes towards iconic ritual. “They represented this landscape polemically, but 
they were not disengaged from it.”?4 Retrojecting its seventh-century ideals 
onto the Mosaic past, D makes its priority the “destruction (indeed, the ‘killing’) 
of all iconic foci of ritual power that stand, literally and figuratively, in oppo- 
sition to the Deuteronomistic regime and its differentiated vision of ‘proper’ 
Yahwistic practice.”25 Levtow goes on to write, 


Deuteronomistic representations of ritual practice and social identity 
must be viewed not as static reflections of preexisting categories (such 
as “Israelite and Canaanite,’ “Yahwistic and non-Yahwistic,” “foreign and 
native”), but as dynamic acts of classification and social formation that 
create new social orders through the construction of oppositional cultic 
and social categories.?® 


the Landscapes of Deuteronomy,” in The City in the Hebrew Bible: Critical, Literary and 
Exegetical Approaches, ed. James K. Aitken and Hilary F. Marlow, LHBOTS 672 (London: 
Bloomsbury Publishing, 2018), 73-88; Ben Zvi, “‘Your Gates, ” 21. 

20 Fora useful discussion of these definitions, see Paul Rodaway, Sensuous Geographies: Body, 
Sense and Place (London: Routledge, 1994), 127. 

21 Denis Cosgrove and Stephen Daniels, eds., The Iconography of Landscape: Essays on the 
Symbolic Representation, Design and Use of Past Environments (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 1. 

22 Denis E. Cosgrove, Social Formation and Symbolic Landscape (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1984), 269. 

23 ~~ Levtow, Images of Others, 3. 

24 Levtow, Images of Others, 4. 

25 Levtow, Images of Others, 148. 

26 Levotw, Images of Others, 149. 
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D classifies and constructs its world by legislating iconic practices that distin- 
guish what Levtow calls “the Israelite way” from the “the Canaanite way.’2” 
Iconic statuary are not the only forms of material culture D regulates. In Deut 
12:3, D condemns a group of cultic objects called massebét (magn), or “stand- 
ing stones.” D instructs the Israelites to destroy existing (Canaanite) massébét 
(Deut 7:5; 12:3) and prohibits the construction of a (presumably Yahwistic) 
man beside the “altar of YHwH your God” (Deut 16:21—22).7® There is very little 
that can be said about the materiality of massebét based solely on references in 
the Hebrew Bible.”9 It is not clear whether D is prohibiting inscribed or unin- 
scribed massébét.*° No inscribed massébét have been identified in excavations 
in the southern Levant; nevertheless, inscribed stele in Aramaic and Phoeni- 
cian refer to themselves with cognate terms.*! Surviving artifacts as well as tex- 
tual references suggest that massébét are made of stone (]AN—Gen 31:45). The 
semantic range of the widely attested Northwest Semitic root invokes stability 
and verticality.3* Taken together, D legislates against massébét, cultic objects 
which are probably stele shaped, made of stone, and might be inscribed. At 
the same time, D commands that the Israelites produce public text-artifacts. 
The public monument described in Deut 27:3 bears notable resemblances to 
the prohibited masseébét. In Deut 27:3, the monument is made of stone (738), 
“set up” (hiphil of Dp), and inscribed (2n2). Furthermore, the instructions in 
Deut 27:2-8 specify that this text-artifact should be constructed in proximity 
to a Yahwistic altar.33 The plaster-covered stones are never called massebét.>+ 


27  Levtow, Images of Others, 150. 

28 Despite what D suggests, attitudes towards massébdt in the Hebrew Bible are more compli- 
cated. In Genesis, Jacob erects four massebét over the course of his life (Gen 28:18, 22; 31:13, 
45, 51; 35:20), while Exod 24:4 depicts Moses setting up twelve more during the covenant 
ceremony at Horeb. In both cases, massébét are incorporated into ritual and not critiqued 
by the narrative. 

29 Elizabeth Bloch-Smith, “Will the Real Massebot Please Stand Up: Cases of Real and Mistak- 
enly Identified Standing Stones in Ancient Israel,” in Text, Artifact, and Image: Revealing 
Ancient Israelite Religion, ed. Gary M. Beckman and Theodore J. Lewis, BJs 346 (Provi- 
dence, RI: Brown University Press, 2006), 64-79 at 65. 

30 Matthieu Richelle, “Masséba, Masseébot,” 38. 

31 Carl F. Graesser, “Standing Stones in Ancient Palestine,’ BA 35 (1972): 34-63. For example, 
Old and Samalian Aramaic: nsb (KAI 201:1; 202:1; 214:1; 215:1; 222 C l. 17; Katumuwa l. 1). 

32 The verticality of massébét is also implied by associated verbs like DW (qal, “to put, to 
set”), DYP (hiphil, “to erect”), and 1¥3 (hiphil, “to stand,’ “to erect”). 

33 On the stones as a ritual object, see Ramos, Ritual in Deuteronomy, 120-122. 

34 This is also true in the Deuteronomistic History, where other words are used to describe 
similar objects that are erected in the narrative but not condemned. See Josh 4:5-9; 24:26- 
27;1Sam 7:12, which describe the object in question as a “stone” (128) and1Sam 7:12, which, 
as Richelle points out, refers to a massébet not a massebd. (“Masseéba, Massébot,” 38-39). 
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In a sense, they take the place of the Canaanite ritual objects named in 
Deut 12:3. These altar and stones are engaged in covenant ritual in Deut 
27:2-10. Stavrakopoulou writes, “The social body is thus defined in the ex- 
plicit terms of its material relationship with Torah.”?> To build on Levtow’s 
insights, D engages in ritual classification and constructs the “Israelite way” 
by contrasting two types of material culture, the condemned Canaanite 
massebot and the térd-related text-artifacts that permeate D’s imagined land- 
scape. 

The Deuteronomic composition’s dramatic remapping of Ancient Israel’s 
ritual landscape is the direct result of the sacrificial laws in Deut 12:2-28. In 
the words of Bernard Levinson, “The Deuteronomic proscription of local cultic 
activity and restriction of cultic action to the central sphere entailed the obli- 
gation to revise essentially the entire apparatus of cultic rituals and institutions 
that governed local cultic activity.’° The ramifications of this program were felt 
in other key aspects of life: tithes, festival pilgrimages, Passover, judicial proce- 
dure, and the monarchy. 

The imagined spatial distribution of the text-artifacts mentioned in D plays 
an integral role in this remapping project. Text-artifacts are distributed in con- 
centric spheres. At the center are the tablets of the covenant inscribed with 
the very finger of God (Deut 10:5). The portable séper that Moses writes is posi- 
tioned just adjacent to the ark of the covenant, where it is cared for by the 
Levitical priests and read out at the central sanctuary (Deut 31:26). The king’s 
facsimile was to be derived from this original document and maintained in 
the presence of the king for daily consultation (Deut 17:19). Just a little fur- 
ther removed are the plaster stones set up on Mount Ebal and inscribed with 
the words of tôrâ (Deut 27:2-8). Finally, on the periphery—‘in your gates” 
(PIyw.1)—we find a proliferation of excepts and fragments of Moses’s words 
inscribed in the homes and settlements of Israel (Deut 6:9; 11:20). As Ehud Ben 
Zvi writes, Israel’s “polity and people are construed around a set of divine teach- 
ings associated with Moses.”37 

D, however, presents these “divine teachings” as objects, not just abstract 
ideas. I argue that D participates in the media aesthetics of ancient Near East- 
ern inscriptions by cultivating a poetics of proximity in its narrative depic- 
tion of these térd-related text-artifacts. Taking seriously the projected world 
that D constructs, I read D’s conceptualization of cultic and judicial space 
alongside its references to writing. Within this world, D consistently draws the 


35 Stavrakopoulou, “Materialist Reading,” 236. 
36 Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation, 5. 


37 Ben Zvi, “‘Your Gates, ” 25. See also, Berge, “Deuteronomy,” 14. 
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Israelites and their attention to the space of the written térd. This conforms 
with the depiction of movement and interaction in ancient monuments and 
treaty tablets. D embraces the materiality and communicative power of text- 
artifacts but does so competitively. To use Stavrakopoulou’s words, it presents 
“the materiality of the divine word as a winning competitor over and against 
the materiality of other religious items.”38 In D, the covenant tablets, tôrâ scroll, 
and other tord-related text-artifacts are the preferred material-cultural objects 
to accompany ritual action and judicial procedure. They are physical expres- 
sions of what Levtow calls “the Israelite way.’? 


2 Text-Artifacts in the Cultic Landscape (Deut 6:9; 11:20; 31:9-13, 
24-26) 


Consider first the sphere of ritual. D’s centralizing program offers an idealized 
portrait of Israel that is initially retrojected into the Mosaic past and subse- 
quently projected into the future in the form of laws for the land.4° On the 
peripheries of the land, outside of the central sanctuary, it prohibited both Yah- 
wistic sacrifice as well as all other non-Yahwistic ritual practices. What is left in 
the local sphere are the words of Moses that he commands the Israelites to 
write “on the doorposts of your houses and in your gates (7Jywa)” (Deut 6:9; 
11:20).41 

These thresholds are critical spaces.** Both Deut 15:17 and Exod 21:6 depict 
a threshold—literally the “doorpost” (AnNtM)—as a site for rituals of enslave- 
ment. In both laws, an enslaved individual who is eligible for manumission 
but wishes to remain with his “master” (TN) is brought to the doorpost where 
his ear is pierced. In Exod 21:6 the law also states that the enslaved individ- 
ual should be brought before God (o°75x7 5x). Moshe Weinfeld argues that 
D secularizes this law of enslavement by deleting “this detail of bringing the 
slave to God,’ which he understands to be a local sanctuary.43 For Weinfeld, 


38  Stavrakopoulou, “Materialist Reading,” 228. 

39  Levtow, Images of Others, 149. Ramos, Ritual in Deuteronomy, 145. 

40  Stackert, Deuteronomy, 36. “In other words, D does not simply recount a past that explains 
a present that is; its account stands as a basis for a present that should be” (author’s empha- 
sis). Levtow, Images of Others, 148. 

41 See Chapter 4, § 2.2. 

42 Otto, TDOT 15:377; Daniel A. Frese, “A Land of Gates: Covenant Communities in the Book 
of Deuteronomy,’ vT 65 (2015): 33-52; Frese, The City Gate in Ancient Israel and Her Neigh- 
bors, CHANE 108 (Leiden: Brill, 2020). 

43 Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 233. 
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Deuteronomy’s law makes sense as a correction of what it considers sacral cul- 
tic acts outside the central sanctuary. Karel van der Toorn, however, reads the 
phrase o7>xn Dx in Exod 21:6 as a possible reference to “statues of the ances- 
tors” (Gen 31:30-32), a form of non-Yahwistic worship.** For van der Toorn, 
Deut 15:17’s omission of the phrase removes this ritual of enslavement even 
further from the realm of non-Yahwistic ritual. As van der Toorn notes, thresh- 
olds were places for domestic ritual activity that is also attested in passages 
like Isaiah 57:8, which condemns the 7111 (“memorial”) placed “behind the 
door and the doorpost.’** If D is aware of such practices, van der Toorn argues, 
then “The place of the ‘memorial’ (zikkarén) for the dead ... has been taken by 
portions of the law written on the doorposts of the house.”*6 In D, the site of 
rituals like this one is also the place where Moses’s words should be publicly 
displayed. 

The portrait of local writing in the thresholds of houses and settlements ide- 
alistically reimagines the well-attested inscriptional practices contemporary 
with D’s authors in the southern Levant. Most of the Southern Levantine Iron 
Age inscriptions intended for public display were short and not executed in 
the type of lapidary script suggestive of royally funded monumental writing.*” 
These are predominantly short labels, prayers, blessings, and curses. For exam- 
ple, among the numerous inscriptions from the site of Kuntillet ‘Ajrud in the 
eastern Sinai, short blessings that appeal to YHwH of Samaria and YHWH of 
Teman as well as Asherah have been found on jars and plaster inscriptions on 
walls.4® Ownership labels, curses, blessings, and prayers are attested in mortu- 
ary inscriptions at sites like the Silwan Necropolis, Khirbet el-Qôm, and Khirbet 
Beit Lei.49 Likewise, ostraca from Samaria, Arad, and Lachish, along with pre- 


44 Karel van der Toorn, “The Nature of the Biblical Teraphim in the Light of the Cuneiform 
Evidence,’ CBQ 52 (1990): 203-222, at 209; van der Toorn, Family Religion, 358. 

45 Van der Toorn, “Nature of the Biblical Teraphim,’ 209. 

46 Van der Toorn, Family Religion, 358. 

47 Although note that two fragments of inscribed stele from Jerusalem are known along with 
one from Samaria. See Shmuel Ahituv, Echoes from the Past: Hebrew and Cognate Inscrip- 
tions from the Biblical Period, trans. Anson Rainey (Jerusalem: Carta, 2008); Richey, “Media 
and Materiality, 30-32. 

48 Zeev Meshel, Kuntillet Ajrud (Horvat Teman): An Iron Age 11 Religious Site on the Judah- 
Sinai Border (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2012). See especially the chapter on the 
inscriptions by Shmuel Ahituv, Esther Eschel, and Ze’ev Meshel, “The Inscriptions,” in Kun- 
tillet Ajrud, 73-142. Nadav Naaman, “The Inscriptions of Kuntillet ‘Ajrud Through the Lens 
of Historical Research,” UF 43 (2011): 299-324; Alice Mandell, “‘I Bless You to YHwH and 
His Asherah’—Writing and Performativity at Kuntillet ‘Ajrud,’ Maaray 19 (2012): 131-162. 

49 Matthew J. Suriano, A History of Death in the Hebrew Bible (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2018) 98-127. 
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served hoards of clay bullae from Lachish and Jerusalem, suggest that short 
texts were transmitted on portable materials within and across communities.°° 
Insofar as D imagines ancient Israel as filled with writing, it is a realistic por- 
trait of the landscape. Its “true innovation,” as Melissa Ramos argues is “the 
re-casting of a longstanding Levantine tradition” of writing and transforming 
them into “ritual practices that embody Israel’s unique identity.”™ Its depiction 
of text-artifacts as instantiations of D’s utterances and laws, idealizes the Lev- 
antine landscape in D’s own image. 

Turning to the central sanctuary, D’s laws require the inhabitants of Israel to 
unite there regularly for offering sacrifices, presenting tithes, and participating 
in three annual pilgrimages.® The central sanctuary, the place of YHwu’s name, 
is the place Israel is to go to “appear” (N71 [Deut 16:16]), “sacrifice” (Nat [Deut 
16:2]), “eat” (528 [Deut 16:7]), and “rejoice” (nnw [Deut 12:7]) in the presence 
of YHWH (7177 1 ng [Deut 16:16] or mm 15 [Deut 10:8; 12:7, 12, 18; 14:23]).53 
D imagines it as a place of pan-Israelite gathering.** Legislating the Festival of 
Weeks, Deut 16:10 enjoins the Israelites to, “Rejoice before YHwH your God— 
you, your son and your daughter, your male and female slave, the Levite in your 
gates, as well as the resident alien, the orphan, and the widow among you— 
at the place where YHWH your God will choose to cause his name to dwell 
there.”55 Lacking an exact geographical location, the central sanctuary becomes 
the focal point of ritual, identity, and social formation at the center of D’s con- 
ceptual landscape.®® 

It also appears that the space of sacrifice is the site of D’s most cherished text- 
artifacts: the relic-like tablets of the covenant from Horeb and the inscribed 
tora scroll. Unlike its analogue in P, D never states where the ark of the cove- 
nant—and thus, too, the tôrâ scroll deposited beside it (Deut 31:26)—should be 
stored.5” That the ark (along with the tablets and scroll) are maintained at the 


50 For discussion and a helpful overview of scholarship, see Richey, “Media and Materiality,” 
34-36. 

51 Ramos, Ritual in Deuteronomy, 131. 

52 Sacrifices: Deut 12:5-7, 1-14, 17-18, 26-27. Tithes: Deut 14:22-27. Pilgrimage festivals: Deut 
16:6-7, 11, 15, 16—17. 

53 The Mt vocalizes the form AX as a niphal imperfect (“to appear”). Analyzing the verb 
as a qal form (“to see”), however, makes better sense with the accusative phrase %33 NN 
mm (lit. “the face of Yawn”). Cf. Isa 1:12, which lacks the definite direct object marker NX. 
Tigay, Deuteronomy, 159. 

54 Berge, “The Empire,” 96. 

55 See also Deut 16:13-15; 31:11-13. 

56 Ben Zvi, ““Your Gates,” 23. 

57 On the ark in the biblical tradition, see Haran, Temples and Temple-Service, 246-259. 
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central sanctuary is suggested by Deut 10:8, where the Levites are appointed “to 
carry the ark,” stand “before Yawn,’ “ 
Since the last three items in this list imply cultic service at the central sanctuary, 


minister to him,” and “bless his name.”58 


we can infer the presence of the ark, tablets, and scroll there, too. D does, how- 
ever, explicitly command the reading of the tôråâ scroll at the central sanctuary 
as part of the Festival of Booths in the septennial year of remission (Deut 31:10- 
1).59 This command is regularly compared to some Hittite treaties which stip- 
ulate three annual performances of the treaty tablet. “This tablet which I have 
made for you, Alaksandu, shall be read out before you three times yearly, and 
you, Alaksandu, shall know it.”©° In a seven-year span, this stipulation presumes 
twenty-one private readings for Alaksandu, the less powerful treaty partner. D's 
performances are far less frequent but for a wider audience.®! “You will read 
this t6rd before all Israel, in their very ears. Assemble the people, men, women, 
children, and your resident aliens who are in your gates” (Deut 31:11b—12a). This, 
too, is a pan-Israelite assembly. As Tigay notes, since it occurs after the ingath- 
ering, processing, and storing the harvest, the Festival of Booths “attracted the 
largest number of pilgrims and was the lengthiest of the festivals.”62 D allows 
for the most comprehensive of possible audiences at the central sanctuary. 
While it does not straightforwardly “democratize” access to the authoritative 
text-artifact, D does create the conditions for a broad audience.®* As Israel’s 
inhabitants move from Israel’s peripheral settlements (nyw) and congregate 
at the central sanctuary (017797), they are brought near to both the place of the 
name and the place of the scroll. Ritual attention converges on the oral per- 
formance of the text-artifact. It is a focal object that cultivates knowledge, fear, 


58) anwaTDimw) mined tay) MT MIIR NN NNW Deut 10:8 is sometimes iden- 
tified as a post-Priestly editorial addition. But see Baden (J, E, and the Redaction of the 
Pentateuch, 181), who argues that Deut 10:8-9 “are best seen simply as D’s etiology for the 
Levites’ position as both tribe and unlanded temple servants.’ 

59 The only indication of who should do the reading comes in Deut 31:9 where Moses gives 
the written 6rd to the “priests, the sons of Levi who carry the ark of the covenant of YHWH, 
and to all the elders of Israel.” The subsequent verse, “Then Moses commanded them” (1871 
DMW NWN), would suggest that he tasked these two groups with the task of reading. This 
is the model of proclamation that seems to be reflected in Neh 8:4, where Ezra reads and 
is assisted by a larger group of Levites and non-Levites. 

60 Beckman, HDT, 86 (no. 13, §16). 

61 Jacob Lauinger compares Deut 31:9-13 to akitu-ceremony that he argues was used to renew 
Neo-Assyrian adé-agreements, as at Tell Tayinat. See Jacob Lauinger, “Literary Connections 
and Social Contexts: Approaches to Deuteronomy in Light of the Assyrian Adé-Tradition.,” 
HeBAI 8 (2019): 87-100, at 98. 

62 Tigay, Deuteronomy, 291. 

63 Cf. Stavrakopoulou, “Materialist Reading,’ 233. 
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and obedience (Deut 31:12-13) through direct ritual engagement. By command- 
ing the regular reading of the tôråâ scroll, D integrates it into the Israel's ritual 
landscape. 

Using text-artifacts to create a ritual landscape—and then drawing viewers 
to the center of that landscape—D participates in the shared media aesthet- 
ics of displayed writing. The monumental program of Azatiwada from the Iron 
Age site of Karatepe-Aslantas (ancient Azatiwataya) offers a striking example 
of how ancient Near Eastern media can create a new landscape. Five exem- 
plars of the composition were discovered.** The site’s two main monumental 
gates each housed Phoenician and Hieroglyphic Luwian versions of the com- 
position displayed on the structure’s carved orthostats. The final exemplar was 
inscribed in Phoenician on the skirt and base of a colossal statue of the storm 
god (Figure 23). 

Douglas Green has shown how Azatiwada builds an idealized narrative 
landscape by recounting his own deeds in successively narrower geographical 
spheres: He begins by describing how he brought prosperity to all of Adana and 
the city of Pahar (A i 3-13), then discusses his security projects on the borders 
of Adana (A i13—ii 9), and finally recounts his construction of his eponymous 
city, twice stating, “I (re-)built this city, and I established as its name ‘Azati- 
wadiya” (A ii 9-10, 17-19)®> Azatiwada’s final claim clarifies that this is a ritual 
landscape, not just a political one. He declares, “I caused Ba‘alu KRNTRYS to 
dwell in it” (A ii 18-19). Because the version inscribed on the colossal statue 
adds the demonstrative phrase “this god” (h’lm z—C iii 16), Azatiwada is claim- 
ing both to have constructed the city and to have dedicated the colossal statue 
of Ba‘alu KRNTRYS housed and sheltered by the city’s walls.®’ In the subsequent 
lines, the composition describes sacrifices being brought to the deity along with 
blessings. 


64 Halet Çambel, Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions Vol. 11: Karatepe-Aslantas: The 
Inscriptions: Facsimile Edition with a Contribution by Wolfang Rollig and Tables by John 
David Hawkins, Untersuchungen aur indogermanischen Sprach- und Kulturwissenschaft 
8.1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999); Gibson, Tssz, 111:41-46. Asli Özyar, “The Writing on the Wall: 
Reviewing Sculpture and Inscription on the Gates of the Iron Age Citadel of Azatiwataya 
(Karatepe-Aslantas),” in Cities and Citadels in Turkey: From the Iron Age to the Seljuks, 
ANESSup 40 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 115-135. 

65  wbn’nk hart z wst ‘nk šm ’ztwdy (KAI 26 A ii 9-iii 2). Green, I Undertook Great Works, 253- 
255. 

66 yšb’nk bn bl krntrys (KAI 26 A ii 18-19). 

67 K. Lawson Younger Jr., “The Phoenician Inscription of Azatiwada: An Integrated Reading,” 
JSS 43 (1998): 1—47, at 30. 
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KAI 26 A ii 19— iii 3 

19 wylk zbh lkl 1hmskt zbh 19Now all the river-land will bring ‘# ta sacri- 

ymm 'lprwb[t hrs ?S1wbt fice to him: a yearly sacrifice: one ox; and at 

qsr $1 work bL kr[n]?tryš yt the time of plowing: one sheep; and at the 

ztwd ... time of harvesting: one sheep. Now may Ba‘al 
KRNTRYS bless Azatiwada ... 


These lines have been called “notoriously problematic.”* The verbs in A ii 19-iii 
u could be volitive or perfective; the morphology of the verbs does not clar- 
ify the issue.®° So, too, the word Amskt is etymologically obscure.” Initially 
interpreted as a reference to “molten images,” more recent translations pre- 
fer “river-lands.’”! Regardless of these difficulties, the passage clearly depicts 
offerings converging on the inscribed statue in acts of cultic sacrifice (zbh), 
actions which are reminiscent of the iconography preserved in the monumen- 
tal relief program carved on the gatehouse orthostats.” If scholars like Younger 
and Shade are correct to translate these verses with a volitive sense, then the 
inscriptions create what amounts to a cultic calendar.” On three occasions, 
Azatiwada’s audience is instructed to bring sacrifices to his inscribed statue 


68 Aaron Schade, “Blessings in the Phoenician and Luwian Inscriptions of Azatiwada,” JSS 
64 (2019): 329-351, at 339. See also, Krzysztof J. Baranowski, “A Blessing in the Phoenician 
Karatepe Inscription?,” Jss 60 (2015): 317-330. 

69 Most recent translations favor a volitive jussive or imperatival sense for these verbs (Bara- 
nowski, “A Blessing,’ 321-323). The corresponding Luwian verbs have a clear volitive sense 
(Shade, “Blessings,” 342). Krzysztof Baranowski has rightly pointed out that the Luwian 
text need not be determinative for translating the Phoenician composition (“A Blessing,” 
324). See also, Ilya Yakubovich, “Phoenician and Luwian in Early Iron Age Cilicia,’ Anato- 
lian Studies 65 (2015): 35-53. Baranowski’s article argues for a perfective sense of the verbs 
ii1g—iii 1u: they describe the past action of dedicating the colossal statue and the attendant 
blessings the gods bestowed on Azatiwada and his city. Contra Baranowski (“A Blessing,” 
327), Shade correctly points out that the genre of Kar 26—most often designated a royal 
or memorial inscription—does not prohibit dedicatory elements including the possibility 
of blessings. Shade, “Blessings,” 346-347. Green translates A ii19—iii 2 with a perfect sense 
while categorizing what follows as blessings (I Undertook Great Works, 247-248). I follow 
the volitive translations of scholars like Younger and Shade. 

70 Younger, “Phoenician Inscription of Azatiwada,” 36-37. 

71 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 247 n. 66. 

72 Halet Çambel and Asli Özyar, Karatepe Aslantaş: Azatiwadaya: Die Bildwerke (Mainz: 
Philipp von Zabern, 2003); Richard D. Barnett, “Bringing the God into the Temple,” in 
Temples and High Places in Biblical Times: Proceedings of the Colloquium in Honor of the 
Centennial of Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion (Jerusalem: Keter Press, 
1981), 10-20, especially 15-19. 

73 Shade, “Blessings,” 348 n. 55. 
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FIGURE 23 Colossal statue with Phoenician inscription (KAJ 26 C), from Karatepe-Aslantas 
(ancient Azatiwataya), Turkey. Basalt 
PHOTO CREDIT: MARK LESTER 
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Adana and the city of Pahar 


Borders of Adana 


FIGURE 24 
Concentric structure of Azati- 
wada’s monumental program 


FIGURE 25 Orthostats from monumental gate with Phonecian inscription in the name of 
Azatiwada (KAI 26 A), from Karatepe-Aslantas (ancient Azatiwataya), Turkey. 
Basalt 


PHOTO CREDIT: MARK LESTER 
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FIGURE 26 Portal lion from monumental gate with final lines of a Phoenician inscription 
(KAI 26 A), from Karatepe-Aslantas (ancient Azatiwataya), Turkey. Basalt 
PHOTO CREDIT: MARK LESTER 


(Figure 23). In the imagined landscape of this inscription, Azatiwada’s instruc- 
tions cultivate the poetics of proximity by attempting to compel the viewer to 
approach the text-artifact and engage it in sacrificial ritual. 

Azatiwada and the anonymous company of craftsmen and scribes behind 
his building projects construct this ritual landscape with both the rhetoric of 
the inscription as well as the materiality of the text-artifacts. The memorial 
composition creates an idealized discursive world that projects Azatiwada’s 
quasi-royal identity.”* The inscribed gatehouses and colossal statue manipu- 
late the landscape (Figure 25). They attempt to instantiate Azatiwada’s self- 
aggrandizing claims in the real world.”> The gatehouses guarded the main 
north-south route that connected the plain of Adana with the Taurus Moun- 
tains and the central Anatolian plateau (Figure 26). Moving in either direction, 
viewers are funneled through the constrained central passage of the gatehouses 
and brought to the colossal statue. Near deictic demonstrative phrases like “this 


74 Green, I Undertook Great Works, 250. 
75 Osborne, “Settlement Planning,” 206. 
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city” (hqrt z—A ii 9, 17; iii 7,15), “this people” (m z—A iii 8), and “this gate” (hs‘r 
z—A iii 14, 15, 18) actively correlate the landscape conjured up in the inscription 
with viewers’ visible field of reference.”6 

Both D’s narrative and Azatiwada’s monumental construction program cre- 
ate a concentrically structured ritual landscape with text-artifacts and ritual 
objects at the center. Similarly, they both aspire to draw an audience to that 
center, to a text-artifact that functions as a focal object in direct interaction. 
But Azatiwada’s eponymous city is a monument. D is a story. D adapts a shared 
poetics of proximity to a narrative. It projects a narrative world that, like the 
projected world of many memorial inscriptions, is concentrically structured. 
Its narrative world is constructed as a ritual landscape and dotted with text- 
artifacts. D’s text-artifacts share in the media aesthetics that animate monu- 
ments like Azatiewada’s gate and statue inscriptions. Portal inscriptions con- 
front viewers at thresholds for active or passive interaction. At the center of 
this idealized Israel are the inscribed traces of YHwn’s deeds (the tablets and 
the tôrâ scroll). Moreover, D commands the Israelites to travel to this central 
sphere for cultic ritual and interactive engagement with the scroll that encodes 
and embodies the “Israelite way.””” 


3 Text-Artifacts in the Judicial Landscape (Deut 17:2-13) 


In addition to the cultic sphere, the centralized Deuteronomic system of judi- 
cial procedure is also shaped by the implied presence of writing. We can infer 
from D that Moses’s commands are displayed in the spaces of local judicial 
procedure.’® Close attention to Deut 16:18-17:20 also suggests that t6rd-related 
text-artifacts are implicit in the background of the instructions for local justice 
(Deut 17:2-7) and those for judicial procedures at the central sanctuary (Deut 
17:8-13), before reemerging explicitly in the law of the king (Deut 17:14-20).”9 


76 See the following examples in version C: “this god Ba‘al KRNTRY8” (wlm z bl krntryS—C 
iii 16), “all the images of this god” (kl hmskt z—C iv 2-3) and the “statue of this god” (bsml 
[jm z—C iv 15-16). 

77 ~~+Deut16:1-17. 

78 See Chapter 4, § 2.2. 

79 Norbert Lohfink famously described Deut 16:18-18:22 as a utopian draft constitution and 
argued that all the offices instituted in these verses were subjugated to tôrå. See Nor- 
bert Lohfink, “Die Sicherung der Wirksamkeit des Gotteswortes durch das Prinzip der 
Schriftlichkeit der Tora und durch das Prinzip der Gewaltenteilung nach den Amtergeset- 
zen des Buches Deuteronomium (Dt 16,18-18,22),” in Testimonium veritati: Philosophische 
und theologische Studien zu kirchlichen Fragen der Gegenwart; Wilhelm Kempf, Bischof von 
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The laws in 16:18—21 provide for the appointment of local adjudicators ("vaw 
Dw “judges and officers”) “in all your gates” (Jw 522 [Deut 16:18]). These 
officials are to adjudicate fairly “so that you might live and possess the land 


which YHWH your God is giving you” (Deut 16:20). 


Deuteronomy 17:2-7 uses an example of apostasy to establish the eviden- 


tiary standard of two witnesses (Deut 17:6) for cases judged at the local level.®° 


Deut 17:2-7 
TYV TNA TINDI NYM D2 
WR TO I pads 717 WR 
YIN NN IWY IWR TWR IN 
1m9 pods MT yI 
DINN ods Tay T3 
nv>1x wows ond mn 
RO WR Daw NIL 559 N 
NWIT nyawi 75 TA mw 
9277 121 NAN AIM 207 
Sx twa nym NYIN anwy 
I8 NINT WNT NN mevind 
NRIWY SWR NINT AWRA NN 
Dx yw ox am yan aT 
DNdpdI AWRA NN 18 WRI 
Dy ow 7) Sy6 ini DaN 
xd non nor oy awdw x 
DTA T7 TNR Typ Sy nar 
TUMAY awe man 
yan nY NNI oyn 55 
Jpn 


2If there is found in your midst, in one of your 
gates which YHWH your God is giving you, a 
man or a woman who does evil in the eyes 

of YHWH your God so as to transgress his 
covenant ĉand goes and serves other gods 

and bows down to them, whether the sun or 
the moon of any of the host of heaven which 

I have not commanded, ‘and it is reported to 
you or you hear of it, and you make a thorough 
inquiry and the veracity of the report is estab- 
lished that this abhorrent thing has happened 
in Israel, Sthen you will bring to your gates that 
man or that woman who did this evil thing. You 
shall stone the man or woman to death. On 
the testimony of two witnesses or three wit- 
nesses shall the condemned be put to death. A 
person must not be executed on the testimony 
of a single witness. “The hand of the witnesses 
will be the first against him to kill him, after- 
ward the hand of the entire people. So you will 
remove the evil from your midst. 


Limburg, zur Vollendung seines 65. Lebensjahres, ed. H. Wolter, Frankfurter Theologische 
Studien 7 (Frankfurt: Knecht, 1971), 143-155; translated as, “Distribution of the Functions 
of Power: The Laws Concerning Public Offices in Deuteronomy 16:18-18:22,” in A Song of 
Power and the Power of Song: Essays on the Book of Deuteronomy, ed. Duane L. Christensen, 
Sources for Biblical and Theological Study (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1993), 336- 
352. See also Dean McBride’s argument for Deuteronomy as a “covenant polity” (S. Dean 
McBride, “Polity of the Covenant People: The Book of Deuteronomy,” Int 41 [1987]: 229- 


244). 


80 Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation, 18-119. 
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The offense in this procedural example is generally defined as “evil in the eyes 
of YHWH your God” (P7O8 AIT wya yrn—v. 2), more precisely as “transgress- 
ing his covenant” (m2 12y5—-v. 2), and specifically as cultic service to other 
deities (“n8 ODOR Tayy—yv. 3).8! Following confirmation of the report, a 
death sentence is to be carried out. The condemned is to be brought “to your 
gates” (Tyw 5x—Deut 17:5). This phrase designates the gate as a physical set- 
ting, the space where local justice is administered.8? Read together with Deut 
6:6-9 and 11:18—21, the gates are not just a traditional place of judicial procedure 
but are also marked by the presence of Moses’s words. 

The Deuteronomic composition is aware of the average Israelite’s spatial and 
(ever increasing) temporal distance from the transformative events of the Exo- 
dus, Horeb, and the formation of the Moab covenant. Moses addresses this by 
imagining someone whose heart might already be inclined towards disobedi- 
ence: “When he hears the words of this oath and blesses himself in his heart, 
saying, ‘I will have peace even though I walk in the stubbornness of my heart’” 
(Deut 29:18 [19]). He is quick to point out the efficacy of the covenant curses 
(mbr). “Every curse written in this séper will overcome him and YHWH will 
blot out his name from under heaven” (Deut 29:19 [20]). The same concern sur- 
faces in an Assyrian oracle tablet that dates to the late seventh century, the 
so-called “Covenant of Aššur.”83 This short text describes an adé on behalf of 
Esarhaddon that is enacted by swearing an oath.* In the ceremony, the text- 
artifact (the tuppi-adé) is a focus for ritual action: it is processed and read out 
before the king. At the culmination of the ritual, the tablet indicates that Ištar 
makes those who are entering the adé (“gods, my fathers and brothers”) drink 
water. 


Covenant of Assur (SAA 9 3 Il. ii 27—iii 15): 

(ii27) This adé-tablet of Aššur enters the king’s presence on a cushion. 
Fragrant oil is sprinkled, sacrifices are made, incense is burnt, 
and they read it out in the king’s presence. 

(ii33) The word of Ištar of Arbela to Esarhaddon, king of Assyria: 

(ii35) “Come, gods, my fathers and brothers, [enter] into the a[dé ...]” 
(Break) 


81 Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation, 134. So also, Nelson, 
Deuteronomy, 220; Tigay, Deuteronomy, 162. 

82 Otto, TDOT 15: 381. Unlike the synecdoche, “in your gates” (J’1W2) used to designate set- 
tlements outside the central sanctuary. Tigay, Deuteronomy, 163. 

83 Simo Parpola, Assyrian Prophecies, SAA 9 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1997), lxx. 

84 Lauinger, Neo-Assyrian adé, 112. 
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(iii2) [She placed] a slice of ... on the [ter]race and gave them water 
from a cooler to drink; she filled a flagon of one sea with water 
from a cooler and gave it to them with the words: 

(iii7) “In your hearts you say, ‘Ištar is slight, and you will go to your 
cities and districts, eat (your) bread and forget this covenant 
(ade). 

(iii12) (But when) you drink from this water, you will remember me and 
keep this adé which I have made on behalf of Esarhaddon.’®> 


The concern is clear. Will the adé be forgotten when the company of deities 
present travel back to their “cities and districts” (alanikunu nagianikunu—l. 7)? 
Both the Covenant of Assur and D use imagined direct discourse framed as 
internal, private contemplation (speaking “in the heart”) to play out the hypo- 
thetical of an individual who swears an oath without meaning it.86 The deity’s 
words transform the embodied act of drinking into a solemn reminder of the 
adé. This act reminds the potential oath breaker in the course of everyday 
life (i.e., when you “eat bread”).8” While it does not invoke the same ingestive 
behavior, placing the words of Moses on doorposts and gates makes them a con- 
frontational reminder of the covenant at the thresholds of everyday life, espe- 
cially when it has been transgressed (Deut 17:2). For residents of the Israelite 
settlements (yw), Moses’s words become material manifestations of the 
‘Israelite way,’ aides-mémoires at a distance. 

The following verses (Deut 17:8-13) stipulate that cases which are too diffi- 
cult to be adjudicated at the local level be referred to a panel of priests and a 
judge presiding at the central sanctuary. Cases which do not meet the standard 
of evidence to render a decision cannot be settled “in your gates” but must be 
adjudicated at the central sanctuary.8 


Deut 17:8-13 
yawn 127 Jan ba 28 SIf the matter is too difficult for you to judge 
pup ptpaot otpa between one kind of bloodshed and another, 
TWI nI IT Yb y3 or between one kind of claim and another, or 
Wwe Dipan bs mpi nnp one kind of assault and another—matters of 


85 Parpola, Assyrian Prophecies, 24-25. 

86 Cf. EST § 34: “You shall not swear this oath with your lips only but shall swear it whole- 
heartedly.” 

87 Kitz, Cursed Are You!, 130 n. 112. 

88 Kitz, Cursed Are You!, 127. So also, Nelson, Deuteronomy, 221. It is not an appellate court. 
Tigay, Deuteronomy, 163. 
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dispute in your gates—then you shall arise 

and go up to the place where YHWH your God 
will choose and you will come to the leviti- 
cal priests and to the presiding judge in those 
days, and you will inquire, and they will declare 
to you the verdict. You must carry out the 
verdict which they declare to you from that 
place which Yawn will choose, and be careful 
to act according to all which they instruct you. 
"According to the térd which they instruct 

you and according to the judgment which 

they pronounce you will do, and do not turn 
aside from the sentence which they declare to 
you either to the right or the left. And the 
man who acts presumptuously in not heeding 
the priest appointed to serve YHWH your God 
there or to the judge, that man shall die. So you 
will remove the evil from Israel. And all the 
people will hear and fear and not act presump- 
tuously again. 


Norbert Lohfink comments that the central sanctuary is “superior to the local 
courts because it had a sacral character.’®? This passage seems to assume the 


practice of oracular verdicts but limits them to the central sanctuary in con- 
sultation with the levitical priests and a judge.9° As Levinson has shown, this 
progression from local to centralized justice is predicated upon the Deutero- 


nomic notion of cultic centralization.9! 
For the present discussion, I highlight two details about this procedural 
instruction. First, referring un-decidable cases to the central sanctuary, these 


commands relocate decisions to the implied place of the ark, the tablets of 
the covenant, and the ¢érd scroll written by Moses.% Here, too, the poetics of 


89 Lohfink, “Distribution of the Functions of Power,’ 340. 

go Nelson, Deuteronomy, 221. Oracular decisions are not explicitly named here, so, at the very 
least, it is worth noting that consultation with the priests and the judge fulfills the judicial 
function otherwise assigned to oracular means in other biblical texts and ancient Near 
Eastern law codes. Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation, 127- 


129. 


91 Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation, 98-143. See also von 


Rad, Deuteronomy, 117. 


1» 


92 Ben Zvi, “‘Your Gates, ” 27. 
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proximity are woven into D’s conceptual landscape. Like descriptions of local 
judicial procedures that occur at the gates, this passage depicts judicial proce- 
dures at the central sanctuary taking place in physical and figurative proximity 
to the inscribed t6ré scroll. Thus, the progression of justice in the landscape of 
Deuteronomic centralization (movement from your towns to the central sanc- 
tuary) complements the textual landscape it imagines (writing on your gates in 
your towns and the ¢6rd scroll at the central sanctuary). The judicial protocols 
of Deut 16:18-17:13 imagine a movement of local judges to central Levites who 
issue tora while in proximity to the primary t6rd scroll.’ 

Second, the “verdict” (vawnn 127) and “instruction” (nnn) of the officials 
in a judicial case that cannot be resolved at the local level are to be treated 
with the same binding force of “all the words of this tôrâ” (ninn 727 5D NN 
nxtn).% The ruling pronounced by the levitical priests and judge is described 
in terms that overlap with Moses’s self-referential exhortations to obey the 
divine commands of “this téra.” The ruling is called 1277 (“word,” “verdict’— 
v.10), NNN (6rd, “instruction’—v. 11), and vawnn (“judgement”’—v. 11). With- 
out the demonstrative adjective n7 (“this”), the definite noun nmin in this 
passage does not refer to the Mosaic teaching.°° These verses do, however, 
command obedience to judicial instruction at the central sanctuary with the 
same language used in exhortations to obey YHWH’s commands, Moses’s own 
commands, and “all the words of this tôråâ”” This includes the requirement to 
“heed/hear” (ynw [Deut 17:12]), the enjoinder to “be careful to act/observe” 
(mwy> nonwi [Deut 17:10]), and the command “not to turn” from their sen- 
tence “to the right or to the left” (Oxnwi pa von xò [Deut 17:11]).9° That the 


93 Iam not making any claims about the consultation of térd as a law code in the course of 
judicial procedure. I am talking about the presence of a physical embodiment of the t6ra 
written by Moses in proximity to the place of Deuteronomic justice. On the monumental 
function of law, see Bernard Jackson, Studies in the Semiotics of Biblical Law, 126-129. 

94 Levinson goes further: “The Torah proclaimed at the Temple is instead the Torah of 
Deuteronomy: the reference seems in this context self-reflexive, and refers to the legal 
corpus of Deuteronomy xii—xxvi.’ Levinson, “The Reconceptualization of Kingship,” 523. 
The legislation also recalls Moses’s authority as described in Exod 18:13-27, E’s story of 
the appointing of wilderness judges (Joel S. Baden, personal communication). Whereas 
other cases were to be adjudicated by the appointed judges, the difficult matter (7277 NN 
nwpn) was to be brought to Moses (Exod 18:26). Moses would present their case to God, 
and he would teach them the “statues and instructions” (N71N0 NNI Opn NR). 

95 When it refers to Moses’s teaching, the demonstrative phrase “this tra” (Mn NINNI) is 
always used. See Deut 1:5; 4:8, 44; 17:18-19; 27:3, 8, 26; 28:58, 61; 29:20[21], 28[29 ]; 30:10; 31:9, 
ll, 12, 24, 26; 32:46. 

96 Eg., Deut 51, 31; 6:3; 11:32; 17:19-20; 28:14; 31:12. Levinson, “The Reconceptualization of 
Kingship,” 523 n. 35. 
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levitical priests carry the same authority as the t6rd scroll accentuates the judi- 
cial movement towards the central sanctuary. 

Unnamed Israelites, however, are not the only individuals who converge on 
the t6rd scroll. As Levinson has argued, the judicial system in Deut 17:8-13 is 
notable in part because of how thoroughly it denies any judicial function to 
the king.9” D’s law of the king (Deut 17:14—20), which immediately follows, rein- 
forces the point. The king has no judicial or legislative role and is subjugated 
to tôrâ. He is commanded to produce a copy, keep it with him, and to read it 
to learn fear and obedience (Deut 17:18-19).9° This portrait of the local judi- 
cial system and the future king converging on a text-artifact that embodies law 
parallels the literary structure of the epilogue of the Hammurabi stele composi- 
tion.99 Since I explored this example at length in the introduction to this study, I 
only underscore that the stele models the poetics of proximity for both a future 
king and a “wronged man” (LH xlviii 3). For the wronged man, the stele will 
“reveal” the resolved case (LH xlviii 16). For the future king, it should “reveal the 
traditions, the proper conduct, the judgments of the land that I rendered” (LH 
xlviii 85). The stele is the vehicle for preserving Hammurabi’s identity, embod- 
ied in his justice, his image, and his name.) It aims to subjugate any future king 
to Hammurabi’s law and its textual embodiment in the stele. The Hammurabi 
stele composition and D share a conceptual structure where individuals, offi- 
cials, and kings orbit around and converge on a text-artifact, to which they 
should be subject.!©! 


97 See Chapter 4, § 3. 

98 Lohfink, “Distribution of the Functions of Power,” 350. 

99 This is not an argument for D’s direct literary dependence on the Hammurabi stele compo- 
sition. It is possible, however, that D attests to indirect influence through the mediation of 
the Covenant Code (cc). David Wright argues that cc drew on the prologue and epilogue 
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Bible Used and Revised the Laws of Hammurabi (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 
293-300. D’s sacrificial laws revise Exod 20:24. When D makes the central sanctuary the 
site of both the altar as well as that of the tablets of the covenant and térd scroll then the 
monumental dynamics of the Hammurabi stele composition reemerge. A full evaluation 
of Wright’s argument for cc’s literary dependence on the Hammurabi stele composition 
is beyond the scope of this study. 

100 Slanski, “The Law of Hammurabi,” 110. 

101 Cf. Berge, “Cities in Deuteronomy,” 84. For a postcolonial reading of these authority con- 
ferring strategies, see Berge, “The Empire,’ 91. 
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D’s central text-artifacts—the tablets and the t6ra scroll—however, are por- 
table. In adapting the media aesthetics of monuments and treaty tablets to a 
narrative world, D accounts for the flexibility of its portable text-artifacts. As 
narrated in Deut 31:9, 25-26, the material dynamics of the portable scroll gen- 
erate a sense of connection to the events of Moab, even long after the fact. For 
the adé of Esarhaddon, the site at which the oath was sworn was not neces- 
sarily the site at which the tablet had to be displayed.!°2 The exemplar of EST 
discovered in a temple at Tell Tayinat was displayed far from the Assyrian heart- 
land. Since the term adé may derive from a word meaning “work duty,” the adé 
tablets may have been deposited at sites where Assyrian subjects converged to 
deliver tribute payments.!°% The indexical qualities of the tablet, particularly 
its seal impressions, offered the viewer a tangible connection to the moment 
at which the tablet was sealed and adé brought into being. In D, the tablets 
of the covenant are depicted with relic-like functions and offer a tangible trace 
of a past event. When D narrates Moses writing t6rd down in a séper, it imparts 
to the written tôrâ scroll the same relic-like function. Set beside the ark of the 
covenant, this scroll points to the mediating role of Moses.! As Hindy Najman 
argues, “Torah, in the special sense of the Deuteronomist, is secured through 
the presence of tradition to those who read or hear the words of Torah. This pres- 
ence is itself authority-conferring insofar as it is a re-presentation of the event 
of revelation.”!°° Proximity to the Moab scroll conveys a sense of proximity to 
the events of Moab as well as the figure of Moses himself. 


4 The Aura of Authenticity and the Making of Literature 


The Deuteronomic composition also uses text-artifacts to shape the landscape 
of its audience. This project is, I argue, central to its construction as a literary 
work. But defining literature, or what constitutes a literary work, is notoriously 
difficult.!©” A literary text might, at various points, be one which sustains aes- 


102 Lauinger, “Neo-Assyrian Scribes,” 288. 

103 See Lauinger, “The Neo-Assyrian adé,’ 100; Radner, “Assyrische tuppi adé,’ 352-353; Boyd, 
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thetic attention, circulates through ongoing copying, or creates its own inter- 
nal referential world.!8 Each of these—the aesthetic, the circulatory, and the 
fictional sense of the literary—clarifies something of the intuitively sensed 
gap between, say, Jane Austen’s Persuasion and an employment contract, or 
between Gilgamesh and an ancient ownership inscription. But they share a 
tendency to isolate the literary work from the material world, the world of 
the text from the world of the reader. Texts are literary because they circu- 
late beyond their original context, or because their contents are crafted with 
aesthetic artistry that exceeds the documentary, or because they create and 
operate within what Benjamin Harshav calls an “internal field of reference.”!°9 
But I argue that we gain a fuller appreciation for D’s literariness when we under- 
stand how it adapts the media aesthetics of text genres that communicate by 
appealing to the material world. 

By drawing attention to the materiality of the written medium, D’s liter- 
ariness—like monuments and treaties—grows out of a tensive relationship 
between distance and proximity. In Chapter 1, I drew attention to a clause in 
Deut 28:58 that referred to “all the dabarim of this tord written in this séper.”"! 
This phrase is like three-part self-referential phrases that show up in the Ham- 
murabi stele composition, a Hittite treaty tablet (CTH 53), the Sefire treaty stele, 
and EST. As Jean-Pierre Sonnet comments, in examples like these, “the trope of 
self-reference (“this tablet, 


» a » a 


this inscription,” “this treaty”) implies a reference 
to the literary record as a whole.” In these treaties and monuments, these self- 
referential phrases facilitate a correlation between the discursive worlds of the 
text-artifact and the viewer’s field of reference. Linked to witnessing deities, 
stipulations, and curses, these correlations support the rhetorical effect of the 
text-artifact. Erhard Blum, too, correctly notes that the references to “this séper” 
in Deut 28-30 are consistent with treaty documents “in which the warnings 
and sanctions, as well as the self-referential thematization of the treaty, in the 
closing sections represents an established structural element." Set within the 
curses in Deut 28:58—61 and placed in the voice of Moses, however, this type of 
phrase is more complicated than Blum allows. If this type of clause is most at 


108 Foran aesthetic definition, see M.W. Rowe, “The Idea of Literature,” in The Routledge Com- 
panion to Philosophy of Literature, ed. J. Gibson and N. Carroll (New York: Routledge, 2016), 
67-82 at 67; for a circulatory definition, see Lucey, “A Literary Object’s Contextual Life,” 125; 
for a definition based on a fictional referential field, see Harshav, “Fictionality and Fields 
of Reference: A Theoretical Framework,” 1-30, at 7. 

109 Harshav, “Fictionality and Fields of Reference: A Theoretical Framework,” 7. 

110 Chapter 1, § 6. 

111 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 257. 

112 Blum, “Pentateuch—Hexateuch—Enneateuch?,” 61-62. 
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home in the worlds of treaties and memorials, tablets and steles, then what is 
it doing in a narrative like D? When placed in the mouth of a character within 
the story, can a clause like this draw attention to the literary work as a material 
object? 

On many accounts of what makes a text literary, the answer should be no. 
‘Never is it stated, or even suggested,” Sonnet writes, “that Moses’s Torah ‘book’ 
[ie., Deut 28:58] is one and the same with the Book of Deuteronomy.” For 
him, the poiesis of the work called Deuteronomy “is not the making of the liter- 
ary artifact.”!!4 Rather, “Moses foregrounds the Torah ‘book’” (within the narra- 
tive), while Deuteronomy (the work) “recedes into the background, refraining 
from calling attention to itself.”"5 “Self-reference goes with the flaunting of the 
work as literary artifact, either in its origins (inspiration, attribution, composi- 
tion, canonization) or in its telos (future reception). Not so in Deuteronomy, the 
conclusion of which is everything but self-referential.’"6 If a book can be both 
idea and object, content and container, for Sonnet, Deuteronomy becomes 
pure content and Moses’s térd-scroll becomes pure artifact. The inverse is also 
true. Deuteronomy as text-artifact is invisible, just as the content of Moses’s 
tord-scroll is inaccessible apart from Deuteronomy itself. Deuteronomy is a 
disembodied concept. Departing from Sonnet, I urge readers to consider D’s 
text-artifacts and D itself as both discursive compositions and objects. D uses 
phrases like “all the dabarim of this tôrâ written in this séper” (Deut 28:58) to 
drop new anchors into the world. It appeals to its own materiality in its attempt 
to shape its viewers as obedient subjects. D does this not only by using text- 
artifacts to draw analogies between the world of the text and the world of the 
viewer (as Sonnet also argues) but also by creating discursive links to the world 
of the viewer and using the rhetorical style of documents to shape D’s literary 
style. D is not a monument. But it uses devices like this one to connect with 
new audiences by nudging them to interact with a written story as if it were a 
monument. 


41 Narrative Analogies 
Jeffrey Stackert defends analyzing D as a work of literature by drawing on the 
theoretical framework of Benjamin Harshav."” A narrative work is literature, 


113 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 246. 

114 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 254. 

115 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 260. 

116 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 256. In his analysis of Deuteronomy, Sonnet reads the 
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first and foremost, if it constructs this internal field of reference and the rules 
of this field determine the interpretation of the work." Interpreting any cor- 
respondence between the internal field of reference and the world of the audi- 
ence depends, Stackert argues, on distinguishing etiology from allegory. Read- 
ing D as etiology suggests that it seeks to “account for the origins of its authors’ 
and audiences’ contemporary conditions and, in so doing, makes a claim to 
historical verisimilitude beyond the story world" But, as Stackert correctly 
identifies, D’s concern is less to explain the present than to imagine the world 
“that should be,” an idealized landscape in D’s image.!”° Instead, Stackert pro- 
poses allegory—but not allegoresis or allegorizing reading—as the primary way 
that D correlates the world of the text with the world of the reader.!?! Allegory is 
saying one thing but meaning another.!?? D’s narrative claims function within 
its “robust internal field of reference” and, only secondarily, correlate “with its 
contemporary context whose referentiality extends beyond its story world.”!23 
Stackert also draws on Barbara Herrnstein Smith’s distinction between “real 
discourse” and “fictive discourse.”!2+ Documents—treaties and monuments— 
can refer directly to the world of the viewer because they are examples of 
“real discourse” that exist within that very same world. D, however, is “fictive 
discourse,” a mimetic representation of real discourse but is not itself real dis- 
course. Because D is a literary text, when Moses speaks it is a “fictive verbal 
act.”!25 The same can be said of D’s text-artifacts. D’s depiction of these objects 
is memetic—it is a realistic representation. But, to use Stackert’s words, “they 


118 Harshav’s definition of literary texts includes two additional criteria: (1) “the autonomy of 
the text from any transient speech situation and from direct reference” and (2) the use of 
stylistic conventions like genre structures and aesthetic norms. Harshav, “Fictionality and 
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TABLE 8 Analogies of communication in D 

Frame of reference Performer Object Audience 
Narrative World Moses orates speech to present 
(Present): Israelites. 
Narrative World Priests & read tôrâscroll to future Israelite 
(Future): Elders assembly. 
World of Audience Reader reads D scroll to D’s audience. 
(Present): 


cannot be measured in direct relation to the real world”! They are not real 
text-artifacts in the same way as EST or Kulamuwa’s portal orthostat. 

If D is fictive discourse and maintains a coherent internal frame of reference, 
then a character in the story world should not directly refer to the text-artifact 
in the viewer's visual field of reference. If we operate within this framework, 
however, it is still possible to correlate text-artifacts within D’s narrative world 
with the material embodiment of D itself through allegory. In fact, D encour- 
ages this “meaningful analogy” between worlds.!2” It is well known that the 
communication described within D (Moses recounting tora instructions to the 
assembly of Israelites)—mimics the type of public reading of the tôrâ scroll 
prescribed by Moses within D (priests and elders reading the tôrâ scroll to the 
assembly of future Israelites [Deut 31:9—-13]). It is not a stretch to take this cor- 
respondence further to include how individuals might have interacted with D 
itself if it was read in scroll form to an assembled audience. D’s audience is 
invited to interact with D itself as the Israelites would interact with Moses’s 
tora scroll. 

If this allegorical correlation seems implausible to its audience, D’s law of the 
king introduces the possibility of textual reproduction. The command for the 
king to “write a copy of this tôrâ” implies the existence of a textual exemplar 
from which such a copy could be made.!*8 The king’s copy is just one degree 
removed from Moses’s tôrå scroll. Sonnet argues that the law of the king (par- 


126 Stackert, Deuteronomy, 11. See also Harshav’s notion of literary autonomy from direct ref- 
erence. Harshay, “Fictionality and Fields of Reference,” 20. 

127 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 246. 
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Moab scroll offered in Deut 31:9, 25-26. 
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TABLE 9 The Israelite king as ideal reader 


Frame of reference Performer Object Audience 
Narrative World King copies/ tôrâ scroll for himself. 
(Future): reads copy 

World of Audience Reader reads D scroll to  D’s audience. 
(Present): 


ticularly Deut 17:19) presents the king as a model reader of tdrd.!29 The ways in 
which the king relates to the t6rd as text (reading, learning to fear, observing, 
not turning aside) echo the ways in which Moses'’s Israelite audience is to relate 
to his words.!°° The depiction of the king in relation to his written tôrâ struc- 
tures a mise en abyme for the real audience of D. Sonnet writes, “In the king’s 
relationship to the Torah book, Moses’s audience can infer its own relationship 
in another time and place to Moses’ Torah.”!3! 

In Sonnet’s reading, “Moses’ Torah” at this point refers primarily to the tôrâ 
that Moses is speaking orally within the story of D. However, the dynamics of 
the mise en abyme of the king and his térad-copy encourages the reader to con- 
sider whatever scroll through which she encounters the literary work of D as 
if it, too, is a direct copy (mwn) of the implied Mosaic Urtext (“this téra”).132 
On the level of allegory, the structure of communication encourages readers to 
correlate the scroll of D with the scroll that Moses writes. 


129 “In casting the king’s reception of (a copy of) ‘this Torah, Moses’ speech projects its own 
reception—via the representativity of an exceptional reader. The producing and reading 
by the king of the Torah’s duplicate (MWN) in a particular ‘book’ (15D) therefore func- 
tions as what has been called in modern literary theory a mise en abyme or ‘duplication 
intérieure; that is, the embedding in a work of a representation of this work.” Sonnet, The 
Book within the Book, 79. 

130 The language used to describe the king’s reception of “this t6ra” echoes that which is used 
to describe Moses’s Israelite audiences’ reception to his spoken discourse. Sonnet, The 
Book within the Book, 80-83. 

131 Sonnet, The Book within the Book, 80. 

132 Compare the narrative mise en abyme in Deut 1718-20 to the visual mise en abyme 
depicted in the Kulamuwa portal orthostat. I argued in Chapter 3, § 6, that the depiction 
of Kulamuwa in pious ritual engagement with his own inscription presented the viewer 
with a model of how to relate to the inscription and to Kulamuwa himself. The power of 
this visual analogy stemmed from the fact that the represented image of the king and the 
world of the viewer intersected in the material form of the inscription itself. Consider, 
also, the use of mise en abyme in cultic objects like the Warku Vase and the altar of Tukulti 
Ninurta 1. See Zainab Bahrani, “Performativity and the Image,” 15-22. 
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4.2 Text-Artifact as Anchor 
A narrative analogy on the level of allegory, however, does not mean that, 
in Deut 28:58, Moses refers directly to D itself as an inscribed text-artifact. 
This sort of reference should also be ruled out on a circulatory definition of 
literature. A. Leo Oppenheim described the Mesopotamian “stream of tradi- 
tion” as “the corpus of literary texts, maintained, controlled, and carefully kept 
alive by a tradition served by successive generations of learned scribes.”!93 This 
description creates an implicit definition of the literary work as a text that cir- 
culates in multiple copies. This kind of definition works particularly well for 
text criticism. In his theorization of the biblical book, Ronald Hendel distin- 
guishes between autographic and allographic works.!5* Books, he argues, are 
allographic works. They are an abstract concept (a Peircian “type”) that can cir- 
culate in multiple copies (or “tokens”). They differ from autographic works like 
paintings and sculptures that are manifest in singular objects. Hendel asserts 
that, “To read a particular physical copy as though it were the only authentic 
copy of Genesis (or Exodus, etc.) is a category mistake” and, furthermore, “it 
is not intellectually defensible to invest a particular copy of a book with the 
authority of an autographic artwork.” Just as tokens are not identical with 
the type, so, Hendel argues, the work’s copies are not the same as the literary 
work itself. Hendel’s text critical theorization aligns with Sonnet’s assessment 
of Deuteronomy, which cannot present itself as “a particular artifact” without 
compromising “the omniscient status of its disembodied narrative voice.”!36 
While true within the realm of text criticism—a discipline which attempts 
to reconstruct the best possible text from the known exemplars—Hendel’s def- 
inition is not well suited to an ancient literary imagination.!8” Monuments like 
Azatiwada’s portal inscription (in a limited way) and the Hammurabi stele 
inscription (to a greater degree) demonstrate that, in ancient texts, the line 
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between autographic and allographic texts can be blurred. Michael Lucey, a 
scholar of comparative literature writing about nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury French literature, aptly remarks that, “People assume too easily that prag- 
matic characteristics of language (those parts of language that link an utterance 
to the moment of its production, to its context) fade or even disappear from 
written texts as they move on through time.”!°8 In fact, these pragmatic aspects 
of language can be essential in allowing literary works to be recontextualized in 
the process of ongoing reading and reception. He goes on to write: “The index- 
ical functions of signs present in written texts, the semiotic features which are 
involved in putting these texts to use, in reusing them, continue to provide a 
great deal of meaning throughout the career of written texts.”!39 When a work 
circulates, it does not necessarily sever all connections to the material contexts 
of its production or reception. Making something literature entails more than 
just decontextualization and rupture; it also involves acts of recontextualiza- 
tion in which anchors to the external world are reconfigured to facilitate the 
work’s active reception. As Seth Sanders puts it, circulating works, or “streams 
of written tradition,’ differ from monuments, not because they are ruptured 
from their context (as Ricouer might argue) but because they are able to “recon- 
nect with an expandable range of situations.”“° They drop new anchors into 
the world such that they become “a palimpsest of multiple contexts.” 

On a circulatory definition, the Hammurabi stele composition became lit- 
erature when it entered the so-called “stream of tradition” as a scribal text. 
That the composition already circulated as amonument, however, complicates 
the situation. To Lucey’s and Sanders’s points, the Hammurabi composition 
takes advantage of flexible deictic reference to create new connections when 
it circulated as a monument or a scribal text. Consider, for example, the three- 
part phrase referring to “the words of justice that I inscribed upon my stele” 
(LH xlviii 59-67). Bill Arnold points out that Hammurabi relies on possessive 
pronouns as deictic markers rather than near-demonstrative adjectives.142 The 
monument is “my stele” not “this stele.” Hammurabi’s dedicatory claim is clearly 
self-referential, but only when it is read from a stele erected in the Babylo- 
nian temple of Marduk.!* It seems probable that there were multiple copies of 
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Hammurabi’s composition that were erected.'4+ References to the Esagil and 
the Ebabbar suggest that both the Louvre stele as well as a hypothetical earlier 
monument were set up in temple spaces. Enough of the context is reproduced 
through the object itself to create an interactive environment in which the 
figure of Hammurabi might be remembered in the presence of one or more 
Babylonian deities. Furthermore, references to “my stele” still make sense when 
copied onto portable tablets. Hammurabi’s stele composition (including the 
epilogue) entered the cuneiform scribal curriculum and was copied as part of 
a five-tablet series.'4° One might speculate that the choice for person deixis 
(“my stele”) rather than spatial deixis (“this stele”) encouraged the circulation 
of the composition by easing its transposition from the fixed medium of a stele 
to a portable medium of a cuneiform tablet series. 

D, too, was a circulating text. It presumably circulated as an independent 
composition and was certainly read, copied, quoted, extracted, and rewritten 
after its integration into the five scrolls of the Pentateuch. The phrase “all the 
dabarim of this tôrâ written in this séper” (Deut 28:58) also creates new connec- 
tions for D’s audience. The referential difficulty in this verse is so challenging 
precisely because there is no clear referent for the phrase “this séper” within 
D’s narrative world (or its internal field of reference). Before Moses writes térd 
down on a séper, there is nothing in the world of the narrative that fits the 
proximal, near-deictic language of “this séper.’ At best, the phrase is highly 
ambiguous.'*6 Critical scholars have tried to account for this disruptive deictic 
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reference in a variety of ways.!4” Sonnet, building on Lohfink’s analysis of the 
curses of Deut 27:15-26 and Deut 28, connects “this seper” with the inscribed 
stones in Deut 27:-8.!48 But it is not easy to construe the phrase in this way. 
Despite the use of the Northwest Semitic cognate noun spr in the Kulamuwa 
orthostat (KAI 24) and the Sefire treaty stelae (KAI 222-224), none of the exam- 
ples of hard inscribed media in D are ever explicitly referred to as a “séper.”!49 
What is more, the curses in Deut 28 are quite clearly set in the present of 
Moses’s speech in Moab (“which I am commanding you today” [Ti¥/A "218 IWR 
orn] see Deut 281, 15). Therefore, these verses do not share the spatial frame 
of reference with the plaster stones which, in Deut 27:1-8, are set in the future. 
Even when trying to operate within the rules established by D’s projected world, 
finding a clear referent for Deut 28:58 presents a challenge.!5° 

The situation for “this séper” in Deut 28:58 differs from another important 
element of D’s referential world: its audience. Some interpreters elide the dis- 
tinction between Moses’s audience within the narrative world of D and the 


30 assume and anticipate the writing of the séper in Deut 31:9, which he believes should 
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prior to any oral performance. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 53. 
Gerhard von Rad argued that the blessings and curses in Deut 27-28 had their origin 
in a cultic covenant renewal ceremony. Any references to a written text then implied a 
later compositional setting. “With these references we enter upon a very late stratum of 
Deuteronomy, which can be recognized by the fact that it is understood not merely as a 
living traditional organism, but as a book, a literary entity complete in itself.” Von Rad, 
Deuteronomy, 176. For a fuller discussion with references, see Lester, “Deut 28:58, CTH 53, 
and the Rhetoric of Self-Reference,” 651 n. 24. 

148  Lohfink, “Moab oder Sichem—wo wurde Dtn 28 nach der Fabel des Deuteronomiums 
proklamiert?,” in Studies in Deuteronomy in Honour of C.J. Labuschagne on the Occasion 
of His 65th Birthday, ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez, A. Hilhorst, Jacques T.A.G.M. van 
Ruiten, and A.S. van der Woude (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 139-153 (145-150). Sonnet, The Book 
within the Book 98 n. 31. 

149 Sonnet, The Book within the Book, 92-94, 99-101. See also Karin Finsterbusch, “Aufsum- 
mierte Tora: Zur Bedeutung von 171M als Bezeichnung fiir eine Gesetzessammlung im 
Pentateuch,” JAJ 2 (2011): 13-15; and E. Ehrenreich, Wähle das Leben!: Deuteronomium 30 
als hermeneutischer Schüssel zur Tora, BZABR 14 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2010), 121-122. 

150 Stackert acknowledges the referential difficulty but prefers a diachronic explanation 
(Deuteronomy, 26). 
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audience of D itself. Stackert rightfully argues against interpretations which 
short-circuit D’s allegory. In every case of second-person address, he argues, 
there is a clear referent within D’s narrative world: the assembled Israelites. Any 
correlation between D’s audience and Moses’s audience is a secondary function 
of D’s allegory.®! Since the phrase “this séper” (Deut 28:58) is embedded within 
Moses’s first-person discourse to his Israelite audience, Lohfink, Sonnet, and 
Haran are right to look for an object within the narrative world of Deuteron- 
omy to which this phrase might clearly refer. These careful literary scholars 
exert great effort to attend to the text and fill the literary gap by finding such 
a referent within the story world. Given this effort, it is only natural that some 
audiences might instead associate the phrase “this séper” with a text-artifact 
closer to hand: the material object which contains D itself. This ambiguity of 
reference strengthens the force of the narrative analogy discussed above, fur- 
ther narrowing the gap between the written tôrâ scroll depicted within D's 
narrative (Deut 17:18-20; Deut 31:9-13, 24-26) and the material embodiment 
of D itself. More than a narrative analogy, Deut 28:58 forges a new connection 
with the world of the reader by correlating Moses’s scroll and D. Moreover, it 
does so within the covenant curses at the end of Moses’s speeches, the same 
place where a monument or treaty might draw attention to its own materiality 
to compel its audience to act according to its wishes. 

The effect of this association works forwards and backwards. Moving for- 
ward, once the audience encounters the difficulty in Deut 28:58, the lines be- 
tween the séper within D and the séper of D begin to blur. This verse makes it 
easier for audiences to interpret further references to this séper in the covenant 
speech in Deut 29-30 in multiple ways, either as a reference to a gapped text- 
artifact within D or as a reference to the text-artifact on which D itself is written. 
Audiences are pushed to confront the relationship between their physical copy 
of the Deuteronomic composition and the séper within the story. So, too, by the 
time that the story of Moses’s writing the scroll arrives at the end of Moses’s 
speeches in Deut 31:9-13, 24-26, the audience of D has already been primed 
to acknowledge an analogy between the tôråâ scroll within the narrative world 
of D and D as a literary work. At the very least, these dynamics do nothing to 
discourage the audience from interpreting the story of Moses’s transcription 
of the tora as the story of Moses writing D itself. More likely, in my view, this 
system of deictic reference actively encourages the audience to identify D as a 
written scroll with the text-artifacts depicted within it. The effect of this associ- 
ation also works backwards. When reconsidered in light of a phrase like “all the 


151 Stackert, Deuteronomy and the Pentateuch, 50. 
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dabarim of this tôråâ written in this seper” (Deut 28:58), it becomes easier for 
the audience to retroactively interpret this system of internal self-reference, 
not just within the narrative frame of reference of the story of Moses’s speech, 
but within the frame of reference of the written scroll of D. “These statues,” 


nu 


“these commands,” “these ordinances,” are not just those units of speech that 


nk 


commands,” and “or- 
dinances” (etc.) as written in the text-artifact in view of the audience. 


occur earlier or later in Moses’s speech, but the “statutes, 


This use of self-reference creates an anchor between the world of the nar- 
rative and the world of the reader. Still careful to distinguish the world of the 
narrative from the world of the reader, Sonnet, in a more recent study, ana- 
lyzes the phrase “this sēper” as a case of narrative metalepsis, where the phrase 
simultaneously refers to Moses’s tôrâ-scroll within D as well as the scroll of D 
itself52 Read alongside its rhetorical appeals to “today,” D’s references to “this 
sēper” trigger, in Sonnet’s words, “a coalescence of the distinct temporal and 
communication realms” that characterize D’s narrative world and the world 
of the reader.!53 Like the three-part phrases in the Hammurabi Stele, CTH 53, 
Sefire 1, and EST, Deut 28:58 correlates the world of the text with the world of 
the reader. 

The type of rigid deictic self-reference to the spatial context of display (i.e., 
“this place”) found in many monuments would not be appropriate to the mate- 
rial medium of the scroll nor would it make sense within the setting of D as 
story. Speaking from the deep past and outside of Canaan (“beyond the Jor- 
dan”), Moses cannot refer to matters that regard the land with proximal deixis 
because, according to D, he never shares that spatial frame of reference.!54 
From Moses’s perspective YHWH’s decision about exactly where to “cause his 
name to dwell” is also a matter for the future. By formulating the spatial refer- 
ence to the centralized sanctuary indefinitely as “the place which YHwH will 
choose,” D achieves a degree of pragmatic flexibility. D keys its deictic refer- 
ence to a portable text-artifact and creates connections with the demonstrative 
phrase “this séper.” When the scroll is read at the central sanctuary—as Deut 
3110-13 imagines it will be—the phrase “the place which YHWH will choose” is 


152 Sonnet, “‘Today,” 514. On metalepsis, see Gérard Genette, Narrative Discourse: An Essay in 
Method, Cornell Paperbacks (Ithaca, N.Y: Cornell University Press, 1983), 234-236; Julian 
Hanebeck, Understanding Metalepsis: The Hermeneutics of Narrative Transgression, Narra- 
tologia 56 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2017); Sebastian Matzner and Gail Trimble, eds., Metalepsis: 
Ancient Texts, New Perspectives (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2020). 

153 Sonnet, “‘Today,” 515. 

154 This is a marked contrast to the timelessness of the first-person voice in the memorial 
descriptions discussed in Chapter 3 (see §3). The place of those inscriptions is always 
“here” and, likewise, the lack of temporal inflection suggests that their time is always “now.” 
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interpretable because the imagined viewer and the scroll share a spatial frame 
of reference. If, however, the scroll would be read outside the central sanctu- 
ary, as the portability of a séper permits, references to the central sanctuary 
would remain meaningful as a description of a distant place. In fact, the scroll 
of D creates its own interactive environment. Drawing attention to the portable 
scroll, the deictic relationships in Deut 28:58 can move with the text-artifact 
and remain meaningful within both the narrative and in future performances 
of the written scroll.55 Like the reproductions of Maya Lin’s Vietnam Veter- 
ans Memorial and the multiple steles inscribed with Hammurabi’s laws, some 
of the site specificity is lost. Enough of the context, however, is reproduced, 
allowing the scroll to continually reconnect with the world of the viewer. This 
indexical link imparts to the material manifestation of D an “aura of authen- 
ticity,” regardless of how wide that gap between the imagined original and its 
current material embodiment may be.156 


4.3 Documentary Style and Narrative Technique 

The Deuteronomic composition’s literariness is, I argue, shaped by its relation- 
ship to the material means of transmitting its traditions. The tôrâ Moses writes 
within the narrative is framed, at least in part, as a covenant document.!5” The 
analogy between the tôråâ text-artifact within D and the text-object of D itself 
is strengthened further by the syntax and style of third-person introductions 
to Moses’s speeches. Sonnet astutely points out that “Moses’ way of speaking 
often evokes the style of the oath and treaty” without extending these obser- 
vations to Deuteronomy as a work.!58 But the third-person introductions to 
Moses’s speech in Deut 1:1; 4:45; 28:69[29:1] employ a pattern of cleft sentences 
that also conveys a documentary style.!°9 The direct discourse that follows is 
classified as the speech of Moses by means of a deictic predicate-adjective 
construction (i.e., “These are the words which Moses spoke ...” [0277 79% 
nwn 327 Wwx—Deut 1:1]).16° But in each of these cases (Deut 1:5; 5:1; 29:1[2]), 


155 In this sense, the ¢6rd scroll compares better to the inscribed treaty tablet. 

156 Benjamin, “Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction,” 3. 

157 Chapter1, §§ 3-4. 

158 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 257. 

159 The syntaxis similar to that of the dedicatory formula discussed in Chapter 3, § 7.2, though 
formulated here with respect to discourse terms rather than object terms. 

160 Compare to the opening rubrics of Est (adé sa...) and Hammurabi (dinat misarim sa Ham- 
murabi sarrum lēûm ukinnuma matam ussam kinam u ridam damqam usasbitu “These 
are the just decisions which Hammurabi, the able king, has established and thereby has 
directed the land along the course of truth and the correct way of life.” LH xlvii 1-8). See 
also Jacqueline Vayntrub, Beyond Orality: Biblical Poetry on Its Own Terms, The Ancient 
Word 1 (London: Routledge, 2019), 183-216. 
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this documentary-style introduction is quickly followed by a speech introduc- 
tion more easily categorized as a narrative statement (i.e., “Moses called to all 
Israel and said to them:...” [0058 7x71 Dxiw? 59 Ox NWA RIP "—Deut 5:1]). The 
narrative-style speech introductions are usual in Hebrew narrative, while the 
documentary-style rubrics are unusual in narrative contexts. The juxtaposition 
of these two types of speech introductions points to a tension in D’s framing of 
Mosaic speech: D is framed as a narrative but with the syntactic feel of a docu- 
ment. Even though D is a story, this document-like style encourages the reader 
to encounter it like an artifact, as if it is a copy of the covenant document itself. 


Deuteronomy 1:1 
awn at ws oat Ad! 
Ta jaya ORW 52 ox 


Deuteronomy 1:5 


1These are the words which Moses spoke to all 
Israel on the other side of the Jordan ... 


INN PINI TT naya 5On the other side of the Jordan, in the land of 
annn nx axanwa YNI Moab, Moses undertook to expound this tora 
3ax> NNI saying... 
Deut 4:44-45 


awn ow IWR ATINA NRT 
noyn nbx4 ORW’ a 159 
SIT WE DvVAWAM OPN 
onxva Seiwa bx awn 
Danan 


Deuteronomy 5:1 
Seow 59 ox awn NID! 
Sew? paw DION INANI 


44This is the tôrâ which Moses set before the 
Israelites. These are the testimonies, and the 
statutes, and the judgments which Moses spoke 
to the Israelites when they had come out of 


Egypt .... 


IMoses called to all Israel and said to them: 
“Hear, O Israel ...” 


Deuteronomy 28:69 [29:1] 
My WW man 27 nbre’? 
sang nnd awn nen 
TION ININ para ORW 
INN DN m wR man 


Deuteronomy 29:1[2] 
BRIW 59 5x awn NID! 
DADS WAR 


1These are the words of the covenant which 
YHWH commanded Moses to make with the 
Israelites in the land of Moab, in addition to the 
covenant which he made with them at Horeb. 


IMoses called to all Israel and said to them: ... 
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This style of introduction also imbues the literary work of D with an aura of 
authenticity. Purely from a stylistic perspective, audiences are tacitly encour- 
aged to equate it with the scroll Moses wrote, the scroll which commemorates 
the covenant at Moab and embodies the mediating work of Moses himself. 
This literary strategy goes beyond simply transforming D into a simulacrum 
of an ancient treaty document. As in the case of the epigraphic comparanda I 
have discussed in this study, the aspiration is that text-objects will shape pre- 
scribed forms of interaction. Certainly, D’s authors hope that the audience will 
understand D on analogy to the scroll that Moses writes. Even more, however, 
they anticipate that audience will behave in response as if D is the very text- 
artifact written by Moses or a direct literary descendant thereof. This sense of 
immediacy or the felt presence of the speaker despite the speaker's absence 
is the goal of instructions to future viewers, self-protective curses, and bless- 
ings in the epigraphic examples from the ancient Near East. It is likewise the 
goal in D as well. On one level, this is a general strategy for encouraging obedi- 
ence on the part of viewers, not only at the central sanctuary but wherever and 
whenever that interaction might occur.!*! More specifically, however, this strat- 
egy attempts to promote active interaction by commanding textual replication. 
Explicitly, these commands apply to Moses’s audience within the world of the 
text (Deut 6:9; 11:20;17:18—20; 27:1-8). Implicitly, however, they apply to D’s audi- 
ence as well. Like a charcoal impression from the Vietnam Veteran’s Memorial, 
text production in D offers external evidence of what an anthropologist might 
call cultural replication.!6? D would call it obedience (mwy anw). 

If the narrative analogy between the D scroll and the t6rd scroll, the anchor- 
ing effect of Deut 28:58, and its documentary stylistics all lend D an aura of 
authenticity, then what does this aura suggest about D as a narrative? Citing 
accusations that its plot is minimal to non-existent, Sonnet reads Deuteron- 
omy as a “dramatic process of communication.”!®3 Elsewhere he describes it as 
marked by suspense, curiosity, and surprise (Meir Sternberg’s three universals 
of narration).!64 Its drama hinges on whether Moses’s act of communication— 


161 Consider, for example, interaction with the read law in 2 Kgs 22-23 and Neh 8 and the type 
of obedient response it catalyzed. In the case of Neh 8, this story is followed in Neh g with 
a story of covenant renewal that includes the production of new text. 

162 Urban, Metaculture, 50. 

163 Thomas Römer, “Le Deutéronome et la quête des origines,” in Le Pentateuque: Débats et 
recherches, ed. Pierre Haudebert, LD 151 (Paris: Cerf, 1992), 65-98, at 66; Samuel Amsler, 
“Loi orale et loi ecrite dans le Deuteronome,” in Das Deuteronomium: Entstehung, Gestalt 
und Botschaft, ed. Norbert Lohfink, BETL 68 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1985), 51-54 
at 51. 

164 Sonnet, “Fifth Book,” 198. 
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namely, his retelling of the law—will be successful considering his impending 
death. For Sonnet, the referential difficulty in Deut 28:58 generates both sus- 
pense and curiosity.!®° But if repeated public performance is the reading model 
D sets out within its own story, it is worth asking whether we should expect 
ancient audiences to value suspense, curiosity, and surprise to the same degree 
as a modern reader might. As Brian Britt notes, “Unlike the modern literary 
concept of plot, in which uncertainty guides a suspenseful desire to discover 
what will happen, the outcome here is known.”!® To better understand D’s use 
of suspense—that is, its literary aesthetics, even its literariness—I suggest that 
we read it less like a novel and more like a monument. 

It is of course well known that even though the Moab covenant is a promi- 
nent part of D’s story, D never tells the story of the covenant itself. It only 
presents Moses’s words, words which are, ultimately, just one part of the cove- 
nant event. Exodus 24:3-7 offers a concise example of what a narrative account 
of a covenant looks like. In this Elohistic story, the narrator reports a series 
of actions by Moses and the people. Moses, we are told, relays YHwH’s words 
and commands, and the Israelites respond in agreement: “All the words which 
YHWH has spoken we will do” (Exod 24:3). Moses then writes down YHWH’s 
words, builds an altar, sets up pillars, orchestrates sacrifices, dashes blood 
against the altar (Exod 24:4-6). Finally, Moses reads the “book of the covenant” 
(maan 15D) to the Israelites, who once more promise their obedience: “All 
which YHWH spoke we will do and heed” (Exod 24:7).!6” Although Moses’s 
retelling of the events at Horeb in D is heavily dependent on E, D does not 
include this episode. Instead, D itself seems to take the place of this story; 
instead of a covenant scroll (maan 150—Exod 24:7), D describes a t6ra scroll 
(MINA WDD—Deut 28:61). What we are given in D itself is the record of Moses’s 
speeches and their subsequent transcription. Several passages, like Deut 26:16- 
19, 28:69 [29:1], and 29:8-18 [9-15] imply that through his speeches, Moses 
enacts a covenant, but important elements of the covenant ceremony (i.e., sac- 
rifice or ratification) are not recounted as part of the narrative.!©* Most impor- 
tantly, as Sonnet points out, there is no moment of ratification in D; Israel never 
responds to Moses’s words or YHwWH’s commands.!®9 D is the record of Moses’s 


165 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 111; Sonnet, “‘Today,” 514 n. 43. 

166 Britt, “Remembering Narrative,” 158. 

167 Sonnet, “‘Today,” 510. 

168 Sonnet, “‘Today,” 510. See also, Dominik Markl, “No Future without Moses: The Disastrous 
End of 2 Kings 22-25 and the Chance of the Moab Covenant (Deuteronomy 29-30),” JBL 
133 (2014): 711-728 at 724. Markl argues that the pragmatics of Deut 29:28[29], particularly 
the icp pronominal suffixes offer an implicit script for Deuteronomy’s audience. 

169 Sonnet, Book within the Book, 245. 
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words couched as the story of his last speeches to the Israelites. D enacts the 
closure of this story by narrating the transcription of Moses’s words onto a seper 
(Deut 31:24). As Sonnet rightly points out, D’s covenant ceremony exists in per- 
petual anticipation. Moses has put forward the covenant; how will the Israelites 
react? 

The indeterminacy that D produces by omitting any response on the part 
of the Israelites mirrors the existential questions about the future encoded in 
the monuments and treaty texts under discussion. Once a monument has been 
erected or a loyalty oath sworn, its success in shaping the world remains an 
open question for the future. Since self-reference in monuments and treaty 
tablets is predicated on the continuity of the composition with the text-artifact, 
it is bound up with media aesthetics: how monuments communicate through 
material, form, layout, genre, artistic representation, and display.!”° Three-part 
phrases like that found in Deut 28:58 (“If you are not careful to perform all the 
words of this tôråâ that are written in this séper”) draw the viewer in and shift 
attention to the text artifact. This is one way media aesthetics help text-artifacts 
shape their own reception. Phrases like these highlight, for example, the power 
of the commissioning agent, the binding nature of curses, or the presence of 
witnessing deities. Deut 28:58, Hammurabi xlviii 59-67, CTH 53 rev. iv ll. 46-47, 
Sefire I C 16-17, and EST § 35 all draw attention to the text-artifact in hopes of 
engendering—even coercing—a positive response on the part of future view- 
ers. How the viewer will actually respond is the gaping unknown. The exact 
desired response might be different for each text-artifact, but they all share this 
deeply held hope for and uncertainty about the future. Ancient monuments 
and treaty tablets cultivate a poetics of proximity by drawing in viewers and 
encouraging active engagement that often includes the performance and cir- 
culation of the inscribed text. 


5 Conclusion 


The Deuteronomic composition is a literary work. It produces a narrative 
world, it circulates as a text, and it has sustained thousands of years of aes- 
thetic attention. And yet, D is not cut off from the so-called real world. As a 
literary work, it builds bridges to help readers correlate D’s projected narrative 
world with the world of the audience. One such bridge is D’s habit of invok- 


170 On the relationship of medium to authority, see Dominik Markl, “Media, Migration, and 
the Emergence of Scriptural Authority,” ZTP 143 (2021): 261-283, at 268. 
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ing future generations. Treaties (and monuments) often invoke descendants 
in the hope that future generations will submit to their authority.!7! This may 
be the fool’s hope of the dying—as Esarhaddon knew so well—but it is hope, 
nonetheless. We should not take D’s second-person address as a direct invoca- 
tion of D’s audience. The fact, however, that D frequently refers not only to the 
present Israelites but also to their future descendants offers a bridge between 
the world of the narrative and the world of the viewer.!”? Invoking genealogy 
(whether real or imagined) suggests a path through D’s allegory for audiences 
who believe that the people gathered on the plains of Moab were their fore- 
bearers.!”3 This, too, makes sense within the media aesthetics of ancient text- 
artifacts. 

A second bridge is the text-artifact on which D itself would be transcribed 
and performed. The referential challenge of the phrase “this séper” Deut 28:58 
imparts to D’s scroll the aura of authenticity, the sense that the copy of D is a 
relic, a tangible trace of Israel’s past. Eva Tyrell writes that, “The text becomes 
a physical trace from the past preserved until the present so that its readers 
will be in a position to learn which actions God approves of and lead to their 
own wellbeing,”!”4 By adapting the media aesthetics of ancient Near Eastern 
treaty documents and monumental inscriptions, D ensures that something 
of its depiction of Moses’s térd scroll is conveyed to the scroll on which D is 
inscribed. In this sense, the D scroll fits David Morgan’s definition of an icon 
as an image that has become an index. To apply Morgan’s words to D, its scroll 
“does not lose contact with the original” because “it shares with it something 
of its being as transmitted across the genealogy of iterations.”!”5 Contra the 
text-critical view, in this ancient literary imagination, copying conveys some- 
thing of the original. Morgan writes, “Iteration is not a mistaking of a copy 
for an original, but a conveyance of the original to the viewer. Aura, I want to 
argue is the sense of imminent arrival (or return) in or by means of an icon as 
index.”!”6 Moses famously exhorts the Israelites in Deut 30:1-14 that the com- 
mandments contained within D are not too far away. They are neither up in 
heaven nor stranded beyond the sea. They are, he insists, “very close to you” (73 
787277 TÒN ap) residing in their mouths and in their hearts to be put into 


171 E.g., EST §§1, 33-34; Sefire I A 1-3; Katumuwa ll. 6-7. 

172 Deut 4:9-10, 25; 5:29; 6:2, 20—21; 7:4; 11:19, 21; 12:25, 28; 29:21[22], 28[29]; 3112-13. 

173 Cf. Sonnet, Book within the Book, 260 n. 59. Eva Tyrell, Strategies of Persuasion in Herodotus’ 
Histories and Genesis-Kings: Evoking Reality in Ancient Narratives of a Past, JSJSup 195 (Lei- 
den: Brill, 2020), 203. 

174 Tyrell, Strategies of Persuasion, 210. 

175 Morgan, Images at Work, 128. 

176 Morgan, Images at Work, 128. 
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action. Within the story world, D idealizes the landscape of ancient Israel. It is 
a concentrically structured textual landscape with térd at its center. Through 
the program of cultic centralization, it draws the ancient Israelites to this tex- 
tual center. Outside, in the real world of D’s audience, it cultivates an aura of 
authenticity. D adapts the poetics of proximity to the landscape of the reader. It 
cultivates a sense of immediacy with the scroll, the words of Moses, the Moab 
covenant, and the experience of YHwu’s revelation at Horeb. Confronted with 
the “imminent return” of the past, the audience must choose: life or death, 
blessing or curse. 


EPILOGUE 


The Deuteronomic Composition and the 
Movement of Culture 


In 1913, bibliographer W.W. Greg defined “critical bibliography” as “the science 
of the material transmission of literary texts.”! For Greg, “material transmission” 
was about the words; it was something that looks like text-criticism.? But he 
also called bibliography the “study of books as material objects.’$ Bibliography 
attends to books as artifacts. 

Arguing that the book is an “expressive form,” D.F. McKenzie’s Bibliography 
and the Sociology of Texts marked a turning point for critical bibliography. As 
Mark Bland puts it, “The art of bibliography is to let the page speak .... It requires 
that we be able to look at and describe a manuscript or printed text and read 
the signs of its making and, then, to explain how that information can be use- 
fully employed to study the transmission and history of literary documents.”4 
Analysis of a book’s contents (the words) goes hand in hand with the study of 
its aesthetics, namely its material form and visual appeal (the object). “Aesthet- 
ics,” Bland writes, “alerts us to the significance of meta-textual detail, including 
paper, script or type, and bindings and its relationship to the meaning of a doc- 
ument, as well as its history and use.”> Aesthetic attention is intrinsic to the 
historical analysis bibliography aspires to produce. 

While Deuteronomy and the Material Transmission of Tradition is not a “his- 
tory of the book,” it is shaped by core questions that drive the discipline. If 
books are “expressive forms,’ so too are other material vehicles for text like 
scrolls, tablets, wall writing, dedications, and monumental inscriptions. And 
like books, they are “always witnesses to something other than the texts that 
they preserve.” They are products of history and reflect the textual cultures 
from which they emerge. D’s repetitive pattern of self-reference draws atten- 
tion to text-artifacts like “this scroll.” Moreover, written texts dot the material 
imaginary of D. Some text-artifacts show up in the narrative, like the stone 


1 WW. Greg, “What Is Bibliography?”, The Library 12 (1913): 39-54, at 48. 

2 Bland, Early Printed Books, 6. 

3 WW. Greg, “The Present Position of Bibliography,” The Library 4th Series, 11 (1930): 241-262, 
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tablets from Horeb or the scroll that Moses writes. Others are incorporated in 
commands for life in the land. Instructions to produce text-artifacts project an 
idealized landscape suffused with the written words of Moses’s tôrâ. To what, 
then, do the text-artifacts in the narrative world of the Deuteronomic composi- 
tion bear witness? Finding the answer to this question, I have argued, depends 
on deepening our understanding of the media aesthetics of writing in the wider 
ancient Near East. 

A substantial body of comparative work on Deuteronomy in its ancient Near 
Eastern contexts is concerned with the history of the text. These studies contest 
lines of literary dependence between Pentateuchal texts and try to establish 
vectors of transmission for potential Mesopotamian and West Semitic sources. 
Specific collocations of words and phrases circulate and comparative work on 
the literary history of D’s text illustrates these mechanisms and patterns of tex- 
tual circulation. Other elements of culture are subject to transmission within 
and across social groups. This movement is, as Greg Urban argues, intrinsic to 
culture. “Reduced to its simplest formula, culture is whatever is socially learned, 
socially transmitted.” Literary forms and genres are elements of culture that 
are also subject to transmission. 

What can be said about how D came to its attitudes towards writing and 
inscribed text-artifacts? In From Adapa to Enoch, Seth Sanders synthesizes 
broad scholarly consensus about four genres that were transmitted from Meso- 
potamia to the Judean scribal sphere. These include two genres of imperial 
power in Mesopotamian treaty (Deuteronomy) and law (Covenant Code) and 
two of esoteric knowledge (astronomy and metrology).® To produce “a histori- 
cally anchored philology,” Sanders is careful to articulate tangible moments of 
contact between people, not just hypothetical “contact” between texts.? Two 
of the three likely channels of transmission that he proposes are likely “social 
pathways” for the transmission of treaty and law traditions into the Judean 
sphere: court chanceries and oral performances of political and legal rituals.!° 
Mesopotamian treaty, law, astronomy, and metrology, Sanders points out, all 
find their way into Judean literature through adaptation into narratives." These 
documentary genres are adapted to stories. 

Technologies of writing, media aesthetics, and attitudes towards writing also 
circulate as elements of culture. In this study, media aesthetics has pointed 


7 Urban, Metaculture, 2. 

8 Seth L. Sanders, From Adapa to Enoch: Scribal Culture and Religious Vision in Judea and 
Babylonia, Tsay 167 (Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 156-158. 

9 Sanders, From Adapa to Enoch, 164. 

10 Sanders, From Adapa to Enoch, 188-189. 

11 Sanders, From Adapa to Enoch, 159. 
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to the assemblages of material, visual, and textual features that shape com- 
munication. Focused attention to the corpus of Iron Age monuments at Zin- 
cirli demonstrates that aesthetic elements like visual decoration, genre, and 
material form were subject to transmission and exchange across the intercon- 
nected contexts of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, and the Levant. Vehicles of empire, 
like Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty, also circulate attitudes towards inscribed 
oaths just as much as they mass produced the text of the oath itself. What 
Sanders suggests about the transformation of law and treaty is likewise true 
about the adaptation of the media aesthetics that accompanied these gen- 
res. Brought into the Judean literary sphere, the media aesthetics of D’s likely 
precursors—loyalty oaths and monumental collections of law—are adapted 
to a narrative. Cultural elements that shape interaction with text-artifacts are 
incorporated into D’s story world. In D, Judean authors appeal to writing both 
as a tool to mimetically craft its idealization of ancient Israel as well as a rhetor- 
ical strategy to draw its audience members in and convince them to obey. 

Within the Pentateuch, D’s concern for written texts can also be traced to 
its relationship to the Elohistic source.!2 Embedded in E is the Covenant Code. 
The Covenant Code itself was likely influenced by the monumental media aes- 
thetics of the Hammurabi stele composition. In updating the Covenant Code, 
D may be indirectly influenced by these same media aesthetics. E is also con- 
cerned with writing. E is the source for D’s account of the inscribed tablets of 
the Decalogue from Mount Horeb written with the very finger of God (Exod 
24:12; 31:18). In this source, Moses also writes a covenant séper (M727 190 
[Exod 24:4, 7]). D never speaks about a covenant séper but may transform 
that concept in casting Moses’s speeches as well as the scroll that he writes 
as t6rd. Finally, it is in E that YawH commands Moses to write a memorial as a 
reminder that he will efface (nnn) the memory of Amalek (Exod 17:14). Here, E 
invokes a widely circulated curse of name-effacement that recurs several times 
in D. Outside of the Hebrew Bible, we should look to the same “social pathways 
of dissemination” that channeled the flow of genres and discourse.! Court 
chanceries as well as the performance of political and legal rituals are the most 
likely options for the generative exchange of media aesthetics in Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia, and the Levant. 

The Deuteronomic composition presents its text-artifacts as an opposing 
alternative to the material culture of Canaanite ritual. But text-artifacts are 
material culture and ritual implements, too. The scribes who composed D were 


12 Baden, Composition of the Pentateuch, 137. 
13 Urban, Metaculture, 51. 
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aware of the power of writing to shape space. For this reason, D appeals to 
the signifying power of text-artifacts as it constructs an idealized textual land- 
scape that embodied the “Israelite way” in and through the inscribed words 
of térd. D’s appeals to writing make it an example of what Greg Urban calls 
“metaculture” or “culture that is about culture.” “Metaculture,’ Urban writes, 
“can be not simply a reflection of culture, but a way to encourage the ideals 
it promotes in a world out of sync with those ideals.”!5 The stories we tell (to 
ourselves and others) are often aspirational. When a community emphasizes 
tradition, homogeneity, and agreement it might mask underlying diversity and 
conflict. Conversely, if we broadcast values of radical innovation, it can point 
to deeper fundamentals characterized by sameness and repetition. When it 
comes to D, we would do well to consider both possibilities. To the extent that it 
underscores its difference—particularly its difference from what it identifies as 
Indigenous Canaanite ritual—we should attend to how D continues to partici- 
pate in the media aesthetics of its neighbors. So, too, the inverse. To the degree 
that D is at pains to highlight homogeneity through continuity with the Mosaic 
past and injunctions to not alter Moses’s words, we should attend to what about 
D might be innovative. Along with its distinctive view of the central sanctuary, 
D innovates by adapting the poetics of proximity to a narrative work. 

Culture, on its own, is not self-perpetuating. This is especially true of cul- 
tural innovations. “Any cultural element, to survive, requires that some mea- 
sure of accelerative force be added to it. Otherwise,’ Urban argues, “it deforms 
and disintegrates or evolves into something else.”!® As an example of meta- 
culture, D aims to add “accelerative force” to its distinctive theological pro- 
gram. Like Hammurabi, Esarhaddon, and Kulamuwa, D’s scribes appealed to 
the poetics of proximity to draw audiences to a conceptual center marked by 
text-artifacts. “Without a test of replication,’ however, “there is no way to know 
for sure that culture has, indeed, been carried along with the material object 
that moves through the world.”!” Like other text-artifacts, D incorporated tex- 
tual interaction—written and oral performances—as a “test of replication.” 

These strategies may have led to unintended consequences. Yes, D secured 
ongoing circulation. It was incorporated into the compiled Pentateuch, which 
evidence from the Judean Desert indicates was widely copied, excerpted, and 
adapted to ritual objects like tefillin and mezuzot. But Deuteronomy’s part in 
ongoing processes of adaptation and change did not stop there. In the Sec- 
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ond Temple Period, the Deuteronomy scroll was rewritten and transformed in 
the production of new works like the Temple Scroll. Other Jewish and Chris- 
tian works latched onto D’s curses to create new covenant rituals and binding 
canons of authoritative literature. For example, the covenant renewal cere- 
mony in the Serekh ha-Yahad (1QS) reuses the self-referential curses of Deut 
2918-19 [19-20] while tailoring them to their new ritual context. Where D 
threatens the potential violator with “all the curses written in this séper,’ 1QS 
invokes “all the curses of this covenant.” The new curse in 1QS has been mod- 
ified to the pragmatics of a performed covenant ceremony. Centuries later, 
Shenoute of Atripe, the fourth century abbot of the White Monastery in Egypt, 
mined D’s curses and applied them to his own literary corpus: “As for anyone, 
then or now, who prevents the reading of all the words written in that book, 
or those written in this epistle and the others that we have written, or indeed 
we shall write henceforth—yea, as for anyone then or now who prevents them 
from being read, all these curses shall come down upon them.”?° Adapted once 
more, the self-referential language of these curses support the entextualization 
of Christian monastic rules. 

In this study, I argue that D actively participates in the media aesthetics of 
writing in the wider ancient Near East. This shapes D’s literariness. It draws 
on the materiality of writing to produce a literary effect, most notably an aura 
of authenticity. This aura encourages audiences to encounter the inscribed 
form of D—likely a parchment scroll for ancient audiences prior to the advent 
of the codex—as if it is the scroll that Moses wrote or a direct descendant 
thereof. In Seconding Sinai, Hindy Najman described “Mosaic discourse” as a 
discourse tied to a founder.*! Najman argued that Deuteronomy’s presentation 
of Mosaic speech offered a model that spurred the development of later texts in 
Second Temple Judaism. Deuteronomy and the Material Transmission of Tradi- 
tion underscores the rhetorical and material dynamics of how D creates and 
strengthens the connection between its discourse and Moses as a founding 
figure. Through the depiction of inscribed text-objects, D’s scribes create an 
indexical link to the voice of Moses. So, too, the materially embodied voice 
presents hearers with what seems to be a tangible mark of YHwu’s acts on 
Israel's behalf and invites them to act accordingly. 


18 On deixis in the Serekh texts, see Nati, Textual Criticism, 205-210. 

19 mA an mds did (1QS 215-16). 

20 Canons 3, ZC 301. Daniel Schriever, “The Invention of Authorship in Late Ancient Monasti- 
cism: A Cultural History of Shenoute’s Literary Corpus” (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 2016), 
310. 

21 Najman, Seconding Sinai, 13. 
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